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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 
she 
Why is Murad’ THE. Turkis 
(ivarette 
Because itis made of the world’s 
most famous varieties of Turkis! 
‘ : ; 9) 


Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 

It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 
the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 

There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 

New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey co 
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Jennie, the artist's model in Basil King’s new 
serial, which begins in March Cosmopolitan 


A Novel That Wrote Itself 


ASIL KING had been struggling for more than a 
year on a new novel. He knew he had a big idea, 
but, for some reason, it wouldn’t hit right. 

He went out to California and tried to forget about it. 
Back in Cambridge again, in that quaint old house where 
he makes his winter home, he began again. But to no 
end. He wrote to us that he’d got into a blind alley. 

Then, suddenly, a new idea began to form itself. 
Almost overnight, the theme,,the characters, and plot 
had fitted themselves into a symmetrical whole. 

It was child’s play, Mr. King told us; the story wrote 
itself. Nothing like it had ever happened to him before. 
We wanted no greater proof that he had come uncon- 
sciously upon his greatest story—greater even than his 
“City of Comrades” and his “Street Called Straight.”’ 

And. when we received the manuscript, we found it was 
his greatest novel, one of the great, wholesome American 
novels—a tremendously big theme, made human by one 
of the clearest, deepest thinkers in the literary world. 

It begins in MARCH COSMOPOLITAN. 


Joszrn A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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Heanst, President 


$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. 


da; $4.50 Elsewhere 
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Westclox 


—that’s Big Ben’s family name 


Larder 
BIG BEN 


How Big Ben got his own 
folks up. in the world 


ETTING people up in the 

world has always been Big 
Ben’s long suit. But in helping 
others he didn’t forget his own 
family—the other members of the 
Westclox line. 

You see, after Big Ben made a 
reputation for himself, success 
didn’t go to his head. He remem- 
bered the folks back home. He 
helped little brother, Baby Ben, 
get a start. He introduced Sleep- 
Meter. And he spoke a good word 
for America—the oldest member 
of the Westclox family. 


So, today, wherever Big Ben is 
known, these other Westclox alarms 
are sure of a welcome. Any clock 
dealer will tell you how popular 
they are. 

In many homes, in fact, you’ll 
find Big Ben bossing the time- 
keeping job with other Westclox 
on duty in different rooms of the 
house. More than one Westclox 
per family has come to be the rule. 

All because folks have faith in 
Westclox. The makers of Big Ben 
won't put his family name on a clock 
until they know that clock runs right. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, In Canada: Western Clock Co ,Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Schools for Boys 


NEW YORK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CataLocur 
Write ro tHe Recistrar 


York 


Engineerin 
The Pan-American 
“Qutdoor Training for an 
Surveying taught by actual practice in the “Field.” 
Short time course. Unessentials omitted. Intensive 
Application. 1921 Catalogue on og 
NeW YORK City, 39 West 17th 


Profession.” 


School for Boys. College Preparatory 


Suffield 4 


and Business Courses. 3'. hours from 
New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. Depart- 
ment for young boys, house mother. Booklet. Founded 


1833. 
Hospart TRUESDECLL, 


A.M., Ph.D., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, a 


Main Street, C. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boy 
chusetts Institute of Technok 
schools. Every teacher a speci: 

FRANKLIN T. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


s exclusively for Massa- 
and other scientitic 


Kurt, Principal, 
349 Boy iston st. Vv ) 


Worcester Academy 

50 Boys. 2 Teachers. — Strictly preparatory for col- 
lege or engin ng school, Junior School for young boys. 
For catalog, address G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar, 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES 4 M. A. Principal. 
Worcester. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and teach him to understand 


himself. 
A.M., Headmaster. 
71 King Caesar Road. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
CIES AT MIDYEAR. Individual al 
Athletics Well-known school crew, 
Enrollment 12 Write for catalog. 

N. Y., Ithaca, THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Gymnasium. 
Summer session. 
Box 102 


Stamford Military Academy Thoroush 
and military training fostering intellectual, physical, and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small Classes. Manly sportsencouraged. Extensiye equip- 
ment. Ideally located at Ossining overlooking the Hudson. 

NeW YORK, Ossining. WALTER D.GERKEN, A.M., Prin. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prep: ifes for college or busi- 


ness. S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for 
Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President. 
MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 
(154th year ) 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 


ready for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, 

gym, swimming pool, track, apel. Physical deve! 

sear and self-discipline. Plea tate boy’s age and class. 


N New Brunswick, Box 135, W ILLIAM P. KELLY. 


: An efficient school at 

The Pennington Schoo moderate cost. 75 
minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. 

Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior school with home care 
for boys9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL,D.D., 
NeW JERSEY. Pennington. Box 10) Headmaster. 


Peddie 


For the all-around education of manly boys. 
sports, 60-acre campus. 
life. Moderate rates. 


Athletic 
Prepares for college and business 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 
RoGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 
New Jersry, Hightstown, Box 2-K. 


TheArmy and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. — Splendid 
gymnasium and athletic tield. Write for illustrated 


Catalog. 
D.C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs) 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and military 
life. Address the Rev. A.D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


Swathmore Preparatory School 
Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, ‘A 

Man Making School,” and learn the secret of our notable 

and continued success in training bo) eparate Junior 

Department for boys 10 to 14. W. P. T oML INSON, M.A. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swathmore, Box 4. 


. for Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen Schoo tory. Music,Oratory, Business 
Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Sc hol 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 
School for 2 sin separate cottage 

AR S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 
oor 106. 


PE NNSYL VANTA. 


‘Trains for 
adership.” 

Chemistry, Com- 
Separate Preparatory Schcol for boys 

Infartry, Artillery, Cavalry and Avia- 

ual facilities for sports. 

Chester, Box 124. CoL. CHARLES E. 


Pennsylvania Military College; le: 

Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, 

meree and Fin: 

of 12 to 15 

tion. Une 


HYAtTT. 


Offers a thorough physi- 
Mercersburg Academy Mnental atid. 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 


Valley. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercers»urg, Box LOS. 


for Boys. Prepares for col- 
Kiskiminetas Schoo lege or technical schools 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 
attention through Preceptoria! System. All indoor and 


outdoor sports under competent instructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Address Dr. A. W. W ILSON, JR. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box 814. President. 


Senior Junior depart- 
ments. Modern, indi- 
prepar: itory and ‘general 


Harrisburg Academy 
vidual instruction in college 

courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 

Cottage dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate 

rates. ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


4 Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
Manlius boys according to common sense prineipios. 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business and superior mili- 
tary training. 

RIG.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 


B 
NEW YorK, Manlius, Box 12 


vm Pleasant Schools 


For over one hundred years a refined school home jor 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address, CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 

NEW YorK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Irving Schoo the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 

try. S4th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 

site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 

cal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 

ing Pool. Gymnasium. J.M.FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


for Boys. 25 miles from New York in 


Thorough 
preparation 
small classes, in- 
study. Military 
; or catalogue. 
Tr. D. LANDON. 

Bordentown- “De lawsre 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
dividual attention. Boys taught how 
training. Supervised athletics. 
Drawer C-5, address 

NEW JERSEY 


4th year. 

Carson Long Institute Preparatory, 

ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 

tor boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 

Terms $100 and up; Juniers, $375. Boys taught how to 
learn and to live ‘ARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 
Prepares for uni- 


Fishburne Military School versities and busi- 
ness life* Resultful military training. R. O.T C. under 
U.S. War Department. 41st year. New $100,000 fireproof 
equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates 3 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoe 

Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJOR MORGAN H. He DGINS. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
_ preps parry School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 
alle od repares for college : ind business. Music, athletics. 


ge 


Riggs School 


For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pra. 
paratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 
sports. Send for booklet. rR 

B. Head 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. mane. 


Milford 


A College Prepares Se 
baum Sc hool. 


Enter any time during ye ar. § 4 Dorni- 
tory, Gymnasium, Tennis, "ate. Ww rite for Bootle 
UEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin, 
CONNECTICUT, Milfora, ‘Box A. 


“oll 
Blackstone Military Academy 


and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training C orps. New 
buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. COL, FE. 8. LIGon, Pres, 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade prep: wratory and general courses. Noted 
for strong faculty. R.O.T.C. ander supervision ot U.S, Amy 
Officer. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. $500 
ine BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY 

TEN SE, Spring Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY, 


Military Institute 

Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. 
I. as The South's Best Known Military School. Modern 
equipment. Prepares for college or business. $650 covers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


Shattuck School 


55th year. College Preparatory, 
Application should be mi w 
14 or 15 years of axe. 
Request. 

MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


Military 
ell in advance 
Catalogue and 


Episcopal. 
enter when 
View Book on 


The Columbia Military Academy by 


. 8S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre 
athletic Relds, splendid equipment. R.0.T.C 
under direction U. 8S. Army officer. Junior school for 
small boys. Catalog. Yr HE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


dstablished in 1867. 
Porter Military Academy 
282 boys from 18 states and 3 foreign countries. Officers 
detailed from U.S. Army, R.O. T.C. and Naval Units 
Prepares for college or busine: SS. now for the few places 
open after Christmas. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


The Citadel 


Founded 4842. Rated by War Department a “ Distin- 
guished Military College.” Senior R. O. T. C. Engineering, 
Scientific and Liberal Arts courses. 

Cou. O. J. BOND, Superintendent. 

SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Kentucky Military Institute with a Win- 
ter Home in Florida. 76th year. College preparator\ | 
Rated Honor School by U. 8S. War Dept. Senior :n 
Junior R. O. T. Early registration necessary. Large 
list last year. For catalog 
ENTUCKY, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


Tome School 


National Boarding School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. Swimming Pool. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRuSsH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “ observation”’ tours to ¢ shicago’s 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 


The School 


New 5,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 . 
boys. $500. Howarb J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. For pi C H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
VIRGINIA, Wocdstock, Box 1. LLINOIs, organ ar ox 100. 7 
sargest private For Boys, C llege Pre 
Staunton Military Academy } act amare in the Lake Forest Academy paratory-—Not a mill 
East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the ni- tary institute. Honor ideals. Aim distinctively 
versities, Government Academies or Business. Gymna- | tional. Preparation for admission to an) sero 
sium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 Swimming pool, all athletics (1 hour ri¢azo). 
barracks *harges $600. ie addre JOHN WAYNE RIcHARDs, He. Samaster. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Cor KABLE, Ph. D., Prin. ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118 


For 90 select young 

boys. Just enough 

te habits of obedience, 

self-reliance Study and play 
cher to 10 boys "Fhe school 

Mason HARLES M. DUNc 

Box 2 


Freehold Military Schoo 


of the Military training to incules 
promptness, orderliness i 
carefully supervised. Or 
with the personal touch.’ 
New JERSEY, Frechold, 


(Military A 
Randolph-Macon Academy {Ni of the 
Randolph-Macon System. Inthe Valley of Virgir E 
ment cost $100,000 Prepares for College or 
Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. $450. 29th vea rai ned 
September 21st. Cuas. L. MELTON, A-M.,, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Front Royal, Box 404. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 


Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being 1ed for entrance in September, 


1921. Early application is advised. 
Cou. G. D. Eaton, Supt. 
ILLINors, Alton, Box 22. Mas. R. L. Jackson, Prit. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to young- 
sters—at Page it is combined with 
work and play that develop initia- 
tive and self-re ‘liance, The growing 
mind is guided by wise men and 
women who thoroughly understand 
boys. Every advantage of climate 
and location. Large modern build- 
ings; seven acre campus, Let our 

catalog tell you all about us. Boys 
grow big and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Greenbrier An up-to-date military boarding school 
for 120 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On Main Line 
(&0.R.R. Brick buildings, Athletic field. Terms $425. 
Catalog address COL. H. B. Me A.M., Principal. 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Camp Quinipet 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls 
SHELTER ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Eastern end of Long Island, bd Mile of Water 

Front. 100 Mites from New Y' iles 

fromBoston. Quickly reached ey train or motor 

car. GIRLS OF ALL AGES, but separate 

eamp for younger girls, each with complete 

equipment of canoes, boats and newly 

devised bungalow-tents. Modern sanita- 

tion. Frequent surf-bathing trips to 

Amagansett Beach. Adjoining camp for 

older people, single men excepted. Live 

in large,. handsome cottages, or in 

tents. U nusual opportunity for those 

at a loss to know where to spend va- 

cations or week-ends. Use of 

boats, instruction in swim- 

ming, rowing, canoeing, sail- 

ing and managing motorboats 
free. 

Myron T. Scudder, of the 
Scudder School, New York, 
President. Lester H. Clee, 
Vice-President. Address: 


MISS C. SCUDDER, Registrar 
244 W. 72nd Street ‘New Yerk City 


N 
Marion Institute The Army and Navy 


ollege 

Designated “ Honor School 1920" by War Dept. Superb 
re campus. Complete equipment for mili- 

tary training. Coaching courses for examinations to West 
Point and Annapolis; college courses covering most dif. 
oult parts of first year's work in Academy to insure success 
andhigh rank. Endorsed by U.S. Adjutant General. Rates 
moderate. For catalog and informs ation, address Box 

MUKFER, President. 
ALABAMA, Marion. 


Culver Military Acad emy 


Located at center of population. Seetty reached from 

everywhere. Famous Military system, superb array of 

described in catalog immediately for 
2 THE ADJUTANT’S AIDE. 


Culver. 
Ameri- 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, well- 
drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 


Catalogue. 
WisconstN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2B 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


“We tutor but do not cram.” 

Students prepare for the Entrance Examinations to all 
Colleges. The School is open throughout the year. Ad- 
mission may be made at any time provided that the School 
authorities feel that the required subjects may be thoroughly 
‘iewed in time for the examinations. For booklet, terms 
and any desired information, address 

JOHN G. Hun, Ph.D. 


New JERSEY, Princeton. 


for Boys. 44th year 15 
Pillsbury Academy acres-—S buildings. Maxi- 
mum college preparation. Individual instruction. Mili- 


taryand Manual training. Gymnasium. swimming pool. 
Exeptional advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. 
Catalog MILo B. Price, Ph D., Principal. 
MINNESOTA, Owatonna. 
7TSth year opens 


Kemper Military School Sept. Rated con- 
tinuously as a Military School of the highest class by the 
.S. War Department. High scholastic standards. Un- 
ves manual training equipment. Junior and Senior 
R.¢ *. Supervised athletics. For catalog address 
Boonville, 712 Thira st. Cow. 'T. A. JOHNSTON, 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic 
Equipment a and faculty exceptional. 


through 
training. 
For eatalogue 
PRESIDENT. 
Missouri, Mexico. 


13,Milesfrom 


Military Academy} Kansas City 


Established 1880. high grade prep: uratory school for bovs 
ofgood character. Military instruction under U.S. Army 
officer and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C. unit. Capacity 
0.Large new gymnasium. Separate School for Small Boys 

Mo., Lexington,18$17 Washington Ave. Cou. S. SELLERS. 


Miami Military Institute 
Collegiate courses, preparation for Government Acade- 
mies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. De- 
partment. Military training under U. Army Officers. 
. IRVAN GRAFF Brows, President. 
OHIO, Germantown, Box 66. 


Chio Military Institute 

to tah, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 

v academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
leates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

ENSHAW, Superintendent. 


0 a M. HE 
HIO, College Hill, Box 44. (Near Cincinnati.) 


Boarding School 


mitt rid our readers to get in touch with schools which 
deste heir requirements we have for several years con- 
pipe the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
it 9 rely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
don care to write us your requirements, giving such 
Prenat oh the age and the sex of the *hild, the approximate 
will es you wish to spend, the location desired, ete., we 
gladiy refer y “= inquiry to suitable schools. Address 
Newy COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

ORK, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. St: ation. 


Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Every activity, every hour 
of play has its purpose in 
helping the girl toward 
healthy, nappy life. Skilled 
leaders train the Sargent 
Camps girls to excel in all 


sports. Woodcratt, water 
sports, hiking, horseback 
ridii, field games, panto- 


mime, music and dancing. 

JuniorCamp. Homecraft 
for little folks. A happy 
combination of home-mak- 
ing and play in large play 
houses. 

For illustrated catalogue 
address Camp Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, 

ass. 


Culver Summer Schoo s 
Offer a never-to-be-forgotten vacation at a boy’s para- 


dise. 400-acere campus; lake. Naval, Cavalry, Wooa- 
erat. Aviaticn and Artillery Schools. Write for w hichever 
catalog interesis you most.  Addre ADJUTANT 


Inpras Cole er (On Lake 


Al h ‘-irlee, Vermont. For Girls. 17th 
oha amps 3 camps—ages 7 to 30. Fua, 
Frolic, Friendships. Vigilance for health and = safety. 
Booklet. Mr G 


230 Addington Road. 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Vermont 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, 
A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the 


Green 


Mountains. Athletic fields, private swimming pond, 
clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, 


dances, musi¢, and games around a big cheery fire- 

lace. Famous for its fine saddle horses, free horse- 
back riding, instruction and wonderful camping 
trips. Separate camps for Juniors and seniors. En- 
thusiastic counselors careeaey chosen. Write now 
for illustrated booklet 


Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge ,Mass. 


Schools for Boys and | Girls 


. . Fi Ss r , 
Grand River Institute Founded 1331, Suietly 


high-grade, co-educa- 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Special training in business fundamentals, musie and 
oratory EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
Austinburg. Box 2 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of aoe. 
NEw York, N. Y. Cc. 


Columbia School of Music 


Twentieth Year. Comprehensive Academic and Col- 
legiate courses in all branches of music leading to Degree 
Bachelor of Music. All classes limited in number. Register 
now. Address REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


ae and boarding pupils. 
E LEECH STERNER, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. 53rd year opens Sept. 4th. For 
circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
Oun10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


OF yas i 
Institute of Musical Art aoe 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, “Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equipped to give” highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Addres SECRETARY. 

NEw York City, 120 Ave. 


ith year 

Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. Pupils’ Rec itals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conterred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 8S. Broad St. G. R. ComBs, Dir. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman's Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, 
Dancing. Day and ch 


NEWMA en, Director 


NEw YorK City, 244 Lenox Ave.. net. i22nd & 123rd Sts. 


and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Classical and Siage 
Harlem 8147. 


Neff College 


Diplomas, degrees. 
tion, Publie Speaking, 
ops self-confidence, Memory, 
sion. Literature free. NEFF, Ph.D., Principal. 


Chartered 1893. 
salesmanship, 


Courses in Elocu- 
Authorship, Devel- 
Personalit y and Self-expres- 


_ Pe NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphis a. 1730 Chestnut St. 
OF ELOCUTION 


The National School AND ORATORY 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 


23 YEAS THE 
STAN TRANG SCHOO FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
Four schools in one 
Prachcal stage training 
The Schools students stock avo 


theatre afford public. stage appearances 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 


Secretary Sch pols, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’ way & Central Park W. 


Schools for Backward Children 


Preparation fer College a 
Dickinson Specialty. | Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. 


Rates 
B. C. CONNER, D.D.. Pres 


itories. High ideals. 
Pa., Williamsport, Box G. 


Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. ‘Gymnasiums. eget ational. Separate dorm- 


The Hedley Schoo 


to High School. Industrial 
Gardening; Music. 


Arts; Domestic 


tention. Home life. i OR with normal children. 
Resident physician Mrs. J. R. HEDLEY, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside. Box C, (12 miles from Phila.) 


Mcntessori, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Intermediate 
Science, 
Individual instruction; personal at- 


. f In the foothills of the 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for 
High School graduates. Home economics. Christian in- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower 
young boys. Endow: ment permits moderate cost. 

. Tilton, 32 School St. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 


White 


The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of those who have not seeteoet 
Jepart- 


normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. 
ment of child study. ‘Twenty-five buildings. Address 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Director. 
New Jersey, Vineland. Box 408. 


School 
Co-educational with se 
Courses. 227 Acres on ar creek. Athletics. Friends’ 


Management. WALTON, A.M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, George se hack, Box 281. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or 


arate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
lege Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a suburban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are un- 
of Domestic 


able toattend public cr private schools. Dept. 
Science for older girls. MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 


college you desire. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


WARD-BELM ONT 


Eor Giris and Younc 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 


session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 


Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economies and 
Secretari: Outdoor Sports and swimming 
pool. “Woody Crest” is the School Farm 
and Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Ely School 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


*The Schcol Palatial."". For high-school 
Glen Eden . girls and graduates. Maguinenen build- 
ings of granite overlooking the sea. Immense gymnasium, 
cosey theatre. Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Membership $1200. For booklet and views, 
with full details, address PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


vanced work for high school 
Lasell Seminary Home Economics, 
Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music Courses. 
Athletic seer 30 acres. 15 buildings. 
M. D., Principal. 
Cr . F. Tow Assoc. Principal. 
MASSACHU 109 Woodland Road. 


for Girls. 25 miles from Bos- 
ton. C oliege preparatory and 
Household economics. Strong courses 
Military drill. Horse- 
Uv pper and dower school. 50 
. KENDALL, 
Principals. 


Howard Seminary 
general courses. 
in instrumental and vocal music. 
back riding. All sports 
pupils 


R. 
MAass., West Bridgewater, St. 


Highland Manor York. Non-sectarian boarding 
school for girls. Liberal Arts, “ College Preparatory, 


Post-graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Inter- 
mediate. Outdoor life. Address 


NEw YorK Ciry, 216 W. 


The Knox School 


For Girls. Formerly at Tarrytown-on- -Hudson, now on 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog and 
views, address 


n-on-Hudson, New 


EUGENE H. 
100th St., Box C 


Mrs. RuSsSELL HOUGHTON. 
NEW YorK, Cooperstown, Box 16. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, 
.Y. 49 miles from N. Y.City. 600 feet elevation 
like a re. General and special courses. Athletics. 
55th year. Catalog CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw York, Carmel, Box 206 President 


Carmel, 
Home- 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses 
Separate sc hool for very young girls ‘or catalog address 

Ciara C. FULLER, Prin 
M ARTHA J NARAMORE, 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


The Scudder School j 


) Preparatory and finishing. (2) Domestic Ne ience. (3) 
eretaria! Social Welfare and fommunity Service. 
Gymnasium, swimming, ete. Addre 


Assoc. Prin. 
Box 2C 


7 buildings a students; 
unusua! practical courses. 


Iss C S. SCUDDER. 


72nd St. at Riverside Drive. 


NEw YORK City, 316 W 
Do you wish our assistance in 


Boarding Schools the choice ofa school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, ¢ pproximate amount 
you are willing to one nd, and age of prospective pupil. 
‘OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEW YORK, Times square Station, Box 155 


A girls’ schoo! 
Centenary Collegiate Institute in 
country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; 
50 acres: $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, 
ete. ollege ig certificates. General and special 
courses ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President. 
NEW fhac -kettstown, Box 10. 


JERSEY, 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Spec “ial C Sourses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May eac h 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates $700 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.) 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 
64th Year 
High School Graduate: Aca- 
demic; College Preparation: 
Language: Music; Expres- 
sion; Vocational Courses: 


Athletics: Horseback Riding: 
Swimming; Basketball: Ten- 
nis; Dancing; Military Drill; 
Calisthenics. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin., 
Box E., Germantown, Phila., Pa, 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Og ontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
mie. of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 


Junior 
s ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Montgomery County. 


Beechwood School (Inc. 


tical School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Musie: Art, Oratory, L 
mestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, Sg Serer Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. M. H. RE rn. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 


For Young Women. 
A Cultural and Prac- 


President. 


d A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec- 
retarial work. Inaividual attention. New —— and 
swimming pool. Junior Department. CLAUDE N. ANT, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237 in. 


Gulf-Park 


The South's New School. A Junior College for Girls 
and Young Women. By-the-Sea Gulfport, Miss. Highest 
scholastic standards in classroom and studio. Land and 
water sports. Out-door aol the whole year. Illustrated 
catalog on request. Addre 

Mississippi, Gulfport, G culf-Park, West Beach. 


. For Girls. Thor- 

The Birmingham Schoo ough college prepa- 

ration and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful 

and healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R 

New gymnasium, swimming sleeping pore a sical 
training. Catalogue R. GRIER, 

Pa., Birmingham, Box 101. 5. MOULTON, A Hdm. 


Devon Manor 

In Valley Forge region. 
College Preparatory. 
Secretarial, Social re, 


16 miles from Philadelphia. 
Vocational work. Domestic Arts, 
Art, Music. 
. LANGDON CASKIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, paren Devon Mancr, Box 903. 

for Girls. In suburbs. City 


The Cowles Schoo advantages 8 miles away. 
College Prep iratory, General, Music, Art. Primary through 
High School. Riding. Small Ch Separate house for 
younger gitls. OLIVER DENTON isiting Director, Piano 
Dept. EmMMa MILTON Cowl A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphi: i, Oak Lane 


DB 


A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, Business and Household Manage- 
ment. College Preparation Catalogue 
CHRISTINE F President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 60 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town 1,000 feet_above 
sea level, on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad. College 
Preparatory , General and Post iduate Courses 

Miss ELLEN C. KEATEs, A.B., Princ ipal. 

PENNSYLV- NIA, Hollidaysb 


School fer Girls. Thorough college prepara- 
Harcum tion for excepticnal opportunities 
study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 


stone buildings, 
athletics, riding. 
B.L. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, 
Catalog. Mrs. EpITH HATCHER HARCUM, 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School. 

Bryn Mawr. 


A Country School in a 
The Mary Lyon School College Town. College 
Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 
Courses. Opportunity for advanced study. Open-air class- 
rooms. Seven Gables, our for girls 6 to 14. 
H. M. Crist,A.B., FRANCES L. A.B., Principals. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swathmore, 1300. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


place in life. Beautiful, healthful location, Academic 
and College Preparatory Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior - ap 
Gymnasium Catalog REV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near pak aster), Box 113 
Many Cosmopolitan readers say 


Thank You when they have found the school 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly “here is no 

charge tor this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW York, New York City. 119 W. 40th Strect 


The Abby ! Founded 1903. An eminent non-se 


ian finishing school, distinguished for un- 
usually fntensive one year courses including General Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, popular nationa! recrea- 


Trains young women 
to take a_ worthy 


tions and social etiquette—mazintained for exclusive 
patronage. Rezister open for 1920-21 SECRETARY. 
Dist. oF CoLUMetIA., Washington, 3100 16th St., NW. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
Junior college Course (2 Asoo for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, French. Spanish. 
: Epwarp W. THompson, Principal. 
District OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 


G unston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. } 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1918 Florida Ave. 


ASON, Principal. 


For GIRLS 


& miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing sch 
Advanced Elective Comal 


ie school graduates Coll 
Fuily equi 


Certificate. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, with noted men, 
Domestic Science, New Gym. 
nasium with swimming pool, 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial Course, 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 


1642 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Massa. 


Year Book on 
Request 


A school for the girl of 
today and tomorrow 
two-year advanced for high schoo! 
graduates: special. Unrivalled location at the nationa} 
capital. For catalog, address 

FREDERIC ERNE ST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 

: for Girls. Boarding and day High 
Colonial Schoo School and College courses. Muse 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoor sports 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in National Capital 
Inaugural year. Well ordered home and social life. References 
—— Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Prin, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenthst, 


Chevy Chase School 


Courses: Preparatory: 


Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to ae requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
pective pupil and any information you see fit. No charge 
now—or later. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

NeW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


pension ce 
National Park Seminary 
work above high school. Home Economies, Floriculture, 
Artsand Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic 
study of the National C apital. Illustrated book on regen 
to Registrar. JAMES E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 
MARYLAND, Forest Glen, Box 115 "President. 


Maryland College for Women 


rs Preparatory; College: Domestic 
Selence: Mu sic; Expression. Advantages; 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
history. Catalogue. Address 


MARYLAND. Lutherville. Box 
paged for young women, 
Averett College 61s 4 year preparatory, 2 
year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
New building, library, laboratories. S88 resident students; 
faculty 16. Moderate’ rates. For catalog address 
. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres, 
Danville. Box K. 


Virginia College 


for Young Women. In the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and 


beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Cata- 
logue. Address MATTIE HARRIS, President. Mrs. 


if 
GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


. for Women. New Buildings, every 
Sullins College room has bath attached. Gymnas 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, andard High 
School and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. AN udents from 
35 states. Write for catalogue and views. 

VirGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


; A select school for girls. College 
Fairfax ‘Hal preparatory. 1 year graduate work. 
Music, Art, 


Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Mountain location. 2l-acre campus. Modern building. 
Main line C. O. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 
address 

VIRGINIA, Basic, Box C 


‘or Girls and 

Virginia Intermont College Young Women 

37th year. Studentsfrom 20states. Preparatory and Junior 

College Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 

Music a specialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 
1900 feet. New Gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Va., Bristol, Box 125. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


for Girlsand Young Womed. 
53rd year. In Blue Ridge 


Southern Seminary 

Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. Rate 

health record. Home life. C ollege Preparatory. Finishing, 

Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. 

Recommended by Bishop J. H.Vincent, Chicago. Rate $525. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 920. 


A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including preparation for en- 


trance to the best women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. cbt nas pool Northern 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog on request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


" Do you want to give your 
Boarding Schools boy or girl the best possible 
preparation for life’ 


A good boarding school solves the 
problem. Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to 
your requirements if you will write, giving full particulars 
to L. R. Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 

New York Ciry, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


. rare combination of outdoor life with the 
Fairmont 3} unique advantages of the National Capital. 
Regular and special courses: Music, Art. Ex eon. Do- 
mestic Artsand Sciences. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. Address 

MR. AND MRs. ARTHUR RAMSAY. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


patron- 
BrenauCollege Conservatory ss age 30 states; 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Bod 
Standard A. B. course vantages in music, oratory, ‘di " 
domesic science, phys al culture. 32 buildings including 
sorority houses, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
GeEorGIA, Gainesville. Box B. Address BRENAU- 
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Business Schools 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 7 


SCHOOL 


SKIDMORE or ars 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 

A woman's college offering programs in 
General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home 
Economics, Music, Physical Education, and 
gecretarial Science, all leading to the B, 8, 
degree. Dormitory accommodations for 300 
students. For cat alegue address 


THE SECRETARY 
Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


H ll College preparatory, general high school 
Ferry all and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
jereson theshoresof Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin. 

ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


AStandard College. 
Illinois Woman s College Endowed. Credits 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economies. Certificate in corres arial, Physical Train- 
ing and other special courses. _6 buildings. Music Hall. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in Loy h with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
is entirely iree, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the approximate 
amount you wish to spend, the location desired, ete., we 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools. Address 

SOSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
New York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station 


. For Girls and Young 

Frances Shimer School Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economies, Secretarial and Teachers ‘Courses. Certificate 
rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate 
— for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
.. Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REvV.WM.P.McKEE, Dean. 


4 for Young Women. Four 
Lindenwood College year courses conferringB.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior college course confers 
A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational home economics, 
secretarial and other courses. Degree courses in music. 
For catalog address J.L. — D.D., President. 

Missourt, St. Charles, Box A 


" Schools of Kindergarten Training 


RITE for bulletin of courses 
in Pre-Kindergarten, Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Training. 
Students received at any time. Mid- 
year classes start February i, 1921. 


THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


701C Rush Street Chicago, Ill. 


Peirce School of 


usiness Administration 
Young men and young women with Peirce School train- 
ing enter business prepared to do their work, not as well 
as, but belter than others. That ability earns rapid 
promotion to responsible positions. Courses ‘or 3 
men: Business Administration, Two-year Commercial 
Training Course. For young women: Secretarial, Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Large, completely equipped 
building, including gymnasium. Write for 56th Year 
HE SECRETARY. 
West of Broad. 


Ook. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St., 


Burdett College 


Two-Year Resident Courses in Business Administration, 
Accounting and Secretarial. (College Grade) Young men 
and women trained for executive positions. Graduates in 
demand. Send for catalog. Founded 1879 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11 


arly 6) 
Eastman School of 
Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
A recounting, Banking, .Civil Service, Seer and 
shers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained ove 
‘ful men. Openallyear. Enterany 
y YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 62 


C. C. GAINES 
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| 
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Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare acces now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 
hy, Photo-Engraving 
d Three-Color Work 
Our pm... earn $35 to$100 a week. We assistthem 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Institute 
For Training Men to Become 
Practical Economics. Financial Management. 
Psychology. Personal Efficiency. Address 
HAYWARD, Registrar. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills. 356 Washington St. 


Business Executives. 
Business 


Miscellaneous 


The Lewis School 


Why continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page beok. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering car 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 
in the world 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a suecessful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation 
Big demand for graduates 


E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex= 
instructors. Free of up-to- 

date equipment. Easy payments. 
Call or write for free. catalogue L. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect 
Speech ‘and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the medical profession, has writtea 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2467 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


TAMMER 


If you stammer attend no Bape school until 
you get my large FREE BOOK entitled 
““STAMMERING 
Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure’”’ 
Bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of “The 
Natural Speech Magazine." Largest, best equipped and most suc- 
cessful school in the world for the cure of stammering, stuttering and 
other speech impediments, Conducted under the best approved 
NATURAL METHODS, no sing-song or time-beat. A school of high- 
est character and moral standing. Write today for further particulars. 
LEE WELLS MILLARD, President 
The North-Western School, 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AND ELEMENTARY COL- 
National Kindergarten LEGR. Combined Pro- 
fessional and Cultural Course. College aceredited. 
ploma, 2 years. Three and four year courses. Five I 
tories on C: ollege G last 15 minutes ride from heart of 
city. For catalog addre 

ILLINoIs, ‘hicago, 2044 Michigan Boulevard, Box 52 


Training Schools 


Hurley Hossitel Training School 

an Nurses. Accredited by State Board of Regis eration 
: urses, offers a 3 years’ course of training in medical 
urgical, obstetrical and contagious nursing. Splendidly 
anpointed living q quarters. Opportunities for recreation. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 

" Training s school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months’ course 
a stetrics, Nursery maids 4-months’ course. Affiliated 
Year course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 


washing 
ILLINOIS, Chie ago, 1900 8 Kedzie Ave. 


Schools of Physical Education 


The Sargent School 

Physic: al Education. Established Address 
ookle DR . SARGENT. 
ASSAC! SETTS, Cambridge. 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 


20 YEARS OLD 


In Business for Himself 


Profits 
$10,000 


FOR SIX MONTHS 


‘This is Ben Koehler of 
Pulaski, Wis. Heis con- 
ducting a sarege that has 
done $93,810.00 worth of busi- 
ness in the past six months, profits $10,000. 
Mr. Koehler is only one of the thousands of 

M.S.A.S8. graduates who are making good. 
A few weeks training at our factory-endorsed 
school in Detroit, the Auto center, will enable 
you to havea business of your own i Your 
opportunity is as good as Koehler’s. All_he had 
Was embition and training. 

FREE- Write today for particulars and 124-page catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
4002 Auto Bidg.—2739 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 


T OF PHYSICAL 

he Chicago Normal School {iovextion 

i weeks. Established 1903. Summer Normal Session 

of experie une 27-Aug.6. 1921. Apply now. Strong Faculty 

heed teachers and splendid for out- 
| 2-vear Normal Course 

Chicago, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box 23, REGISTRAR, 


Betore deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Therough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 
NIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, President 


INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Blidg., Box 4. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this 


Keystone Institute 


You can draw good pay as an expert motor and arma- 
ture winder after a six months’ course. Intensive 2 year 
courses in electrical and mechanical engineering amount- 
ing practically to 4 years college work. Condensed one 
year courses. Six months’ mechanical drawing courses. 
Open all year. Send for book now. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 
| to confer Doctor's degree given by the lezislature. Faculty 
of Boston Osteopaths. ‘Two-hundred-thousand-dcllar Col- 
lege. Send for catalog and booklet ‘Success of our Grad- 
uates.”’ Dr. J. O. SARTWELL, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 415 Newbury Street. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. | 
Qualify for this fascinating 
professior.. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 
Motion Picture—Commercial— 
Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction; m’dern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Ree»gnized Superiority. 
Call o rwrite for complete catalog No. 95. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, N. Y. OR 505 State Street, Bklyn 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. No entrance examination 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering, condensed course. Complete in 
one year. Theory and practical applications—construc- 
tion, installation, testing. A rite for catalog. 28th year 
opened September 29th, 192¢ 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W. ashington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


Coyne Engineering School 
Electricity in 3', months. No need to take longer. 
practical work. Open all year, enter any time, day or eve. 
20 years of success. Earn your w ay. Also Drafting courses. 
Free Catenne, state which course 
ILLiNots, Chicago, 39-51 E. 


All 


Iilinots St., Dept. 42. 


Learn Electricity 


Make your suceessful future a certainty. We 
teach by practical work and scientific methods 
under practical working conditions. Specialists 
for 15 years in training young men for 


Electrical Engineering 
With B. S. Degree in Three Years 
A place for every student regardless of age or 
education. Up-to-date laboratories—faculty of 
90 experts; individual instruction. ‘Earn while 
you learn stem. Low tuition; athletics and 
student activities. Write for latest catalog and 

full details. New term soon starting. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
Dept. C2, 373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. ° 
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Better 


An informal page by the Business Department devoted to Cosmopolitan’s 
ceriters, illustrators, editors, advertisers, readers and ideals. 


The Green Room 


Not so many years ago, each of the great 
theaters of London and Paris used to have its 
Green Room. 

The Green Room was back-stage, behind the 
wings. It was here, between the acts, that 
; actors met their friends, chatted with men- 
t about-town and great personages, took their 
snuff, and paid court to fair admirers who came 

back from the audience. 
It was an interesting place—the Green 
Room—and people considered it a privilege to 
have entré there. It gave them an opportu- 
nity to meet their favorite actors as individuals, 
and to take a peep at that ever-romantic land 


It seems to us that every business should 
have a “Green Room’’—a place where the 
public could go to have a look behind the 
scenes, see how the thing is done, and meet the 
actors first hand. 

That’s why we have decided to run this page 
(called “The Better Way”) in Cosmopolitan. 
We want it to be our Green Room. We hope 
you will meet us here each month and have a 
little chat. 

Perhaps you will miss the thrill of theater 
atmosphere. But we hope, and believe, that 
behind the scenes of a great magazine like 
Cosmopolitan, you will find things to interest 


behind the footlights. 


Under Skies 


When the humorist wishes to take the 
wings of the morning and ily to the uttermost 
corner of the earth, he invariably refers to the 
Viti Islands. 

There is one regular subscriber to Cosmo- 
politan in this green corner of the South Seas. 

Nor is Nippon out of touch with the 
Occident. 

'n the November issue of “ Asia,” there is 
a very interesting statement from the late 
Willard Straight’s Diary. 

Straight was employed by the Associated 
Piecss as a war correspondent during the 
Russo-Japanese War. In telling of a recep- 
Tokio given by Lloyd Griscom, 
\merican Ambassador to Japan, he says the 
following of Marquis Ito, probably the 
greatest statesman Japan ever produced: 

“Robins and I chattcd with Marquis Ito. .. . 
had last seen him in Korea... Later we 
fund him absorbed in re ating the advertise- 
in the Cosmopolitan.’ 

A letter just received from the W. B. 
Mecl.ean Manufacturing Company, 


tion in 


fixture 
manufacturers of Pittsburch, Pennsylvania, 
saVs: 

“You may be interested in knowing that 
we received one order for $4,220.00 from 
Mexico City. 

“It seems that an old Spanish Palace in 
Mexico City is being converted into a modern 
drug store and soda erill, and they have 
adopted our style of soda table for use. 

“This was a direct result of one of the 

advertisements in Cosmopolitan.” 

| If you live in some remote part of the 

world—where Cosmopolitan is doubly 
come—why not 


“35 
2090ut 


wel- 
write us a note 


you. 


A Tragedy That Will Never Happen 


Suppose, Reader, that at 6 o’clock 
tonight every page of advertising 
should suddenly disappear from Cos- 
mopolitan and every other magazine, 
from every newspaper, and from 
everv bill-board in America. 


Did you ever stop to think how this 
would affect you? 


Intelligent shopping would be im- 
possible. Wise buying would be a 
matter of luck. You would soon for- 
get the names of things to ask for. 
And if you wanted to buy a new 
article—something that you were 
not in the habit of buying— you 
wouldn’t know the advantages of 
one brand over another. All of these 
things you learn by reading adver- 
tisements. 


Moreover, merchants would hesi- 
tate to stock up with the latest 
merchandise (no matter how im- 
proved it was) because there would be 
no demand for it, created by advertis- 
ing. People would feel safer in buy- 
ing the old. 


This would discourage inventors 
and new manufacturers. The indus- 
try of the country would suffer, and 
you would be the ultimate victim. 


Everything would become more 
expensive, because only through ad- 
vertising is it possible to build up 
large industries, produce merchandise 
in large quantities, and therefore pro- 
duce it cheaper. 


So vou see how fortunate it is for 
all of us that advertising will not end 
tonight~—or any other night. 


Advertising teaches us how to save, 
because it teaches us how to spend. 
It is your guide and my guide—your 
safeguard and my safeguard—your 
only way and my only way of learning 
what is being done (by brains and ma- 
chinery) to make life pleasanter, safer, 
and richer in comfort and opportunity. 


Read the advertisements in Cosmo- 
politan—the leading manufacturers m 
America describe their products ™ 
these pages. 


Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads Cosmopolitan 


Approximately T, 100,000 copies of Cosmo- 
politan are sold each month. At least three 
times that many people read the magazine. In 
fact, to assume that only three people read each 
copy would seem a very conservative estimate. 

Our own copy, when we neglect to hide it, is 
usually pirated by about siv people, before we 
succeed in getting it back again. 


One reason for this unusual reader-interest 
is because Cosmopolitan is edited for doth men 
and women. Good fiction appeals equally t 
everyone. 

Perhaps your copy of Cosmopolitan is read 
by a number of people, too. If so, won't you 
tell us about it? 
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BUSINESS CAR 


The surest proof of its value and 
economy is the number of additional 
Business Cars sold to those who know 
by experience the service it renders 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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our skin changing 


This is your chance to 


SKIN clear, radiant! If you would 

have a good complexion, you must 

take care continually of the new skin 
that is forming every day. 

Every day, as old skin dies, new forms to 
take its place. By the proper care and treat- 
ment, you can make this new skin what you will! 

Skin specialists say that the best way to 
keep the skin in a healthy, active condition, is 
by proper cleansing and stimulating treat- 
ments with a soap carefully prepared to suit 
the nature of the skin. 


To make your skin soft and lovely, use the 
following treatment daily: 


Lather your washcloth well with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it 
to your face and distribute the lather thor- 
oughly. Now with the tips of your fingers 
work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always with an upward and out- 
_ ward motion. Rinse first. with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing your face for thirty seconds with 
a piece of ice. Always be careful to dry the 
skin thoroughly. 


every day 


make it what you will 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
begin today the treatment your skin needs. 

A 26-cent cake is sufficient for a month or 
six weeks of any Woodbury facial treatment 
and for general cleansing use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


‘*Your treatment for 
one week’’ 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of Woodbury’s 
skin preparations, containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. 

You will find, first, the little booklet, ‘‘ A Skin You Love 
to Touch,” telling you the special treatment your skin 
needs; then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
—enough for seven nights of any treatment; a sample 
tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream; and samples 
of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder, with 
directions telling you just how they should be used. 
Write today for this special new Woodbury outfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1602 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If vou live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens Co., 
Limited, 1602 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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The Crown of Defeat 


By Meredith Nicholson 


: ON'T waste your time!” ts a familiar warning; but it is difficull 
to differentiate between hours wasted and hours profitably spent. 
Certainly the dollar ts not a safe unit by which to measure success. 

Thousands live obscure and seemingly fruitless lives that are marked, 
nevertheless, by a daily triumph over ill fortune, selfishness, or cowardice. 
It is unjust and cruel to say of any life that it is a failure, little knowing, 
as we do, what nobility seeming failure may conceal. 

Visiting a small town with which I was once familiar, I asked for a 
woman I had known in school-days. Her unusual talents had been a 
matter of remark, and her friends believed her destined to a brilliant career. 
I learned that ‘‘she had given up everything’ for her mother, long an 
invalid, and still requiring her daughter’s constant care. In middle life 
my friend had lost nothing of her charm and buoyancy. Iler cheer, her 
interest in the wide world she knew only from her reading, her pride in 
her mother made ridiculous the compassion of their neighbors, who thought 
only of the frustrations of her tife, not of its beautiful devotion, its con- 
tinuing victory. 

True greatness, being an affair of the soul, requires no large stage, no 
gorgeous settings to prove its quality. ‘ 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


In the arts, many are called but few are chosen; and yet it is impossible 
to overestimate the compensations of those who elect to live in the com panion- 
ship of things beautiful and of good report, though they never wear the 
laurel. 

Nothing in the divine order is cast as rubbish to the void. We strive, 
win or lose, and, losing, find ourselves richer for the discipline of defeat. 
It is no sin to fail; the sin 1s not trying! 

No effort is wasted that is prompted by an honest purpose and aim or by 
a sense of duty. We are factors in the Great Scheme of Things, and no 
matter how little the thought pleases us, we cannot, if we would, live for 
ourselves alone. 


COPYRIGHT, 02], BY INTEKNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPASY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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TO A YOUNG MAN 
By Gacar LL. Guest 


Decoration by Benda 


HE great were once as you. 

They whom men magnify to-day 

Once groped and blundered on life's way, 
Were fearful of themselves, and thought 
By magic was men's greatness wrought. 
They feared to try what they could do; 
Yet Fame hath crowned with her success 
The selfsame gifts that you possess. 


The great were young as you, 

Dreaming the very dreams you hold, 
Longing yet fearing to be bold, 

Doubting that they themselves possessed 
The strength and skill for every test, 
Uncertain of the truths they knew, 

Not sure that they could stand to fate 
With all the courage of the great. 


Then came a day when they 

Their first bold venture made, 

Scorning to cry for aid. 

They dared to stand to fight alone, 

Took up the gauntlet life had thrown, 
Charged full-front to the fray, 

Mastered their fear of self, and then 
Learned that our great men are but men. 


Oh, Youth, go forth and do! 
You, too, to fame may rise; 

ou can be strong and wise. 
Stand up to life and play the man— 
You can if you'll but think you can; 
The great were once as you. 
You envy them their proud success? 
‘Twas won with gifts that you possess. 
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“You have heard the charge against 
you.”’ intoned the judge. in the holy 44 
and righteous key of justice-about- 
to-be-administered. ‘‘Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty?" ‘ 


O the swiit hiss of rain down soot-greasy 

window-panes, and through a medley of the 

smells of steam from wet overcoats and a pale stench 

of fish, a judge turned rather tired Friday-afternoon- 
eyes upon the prisoner at the bar—a smallish man in a decent- 
enough salt-and-pepper suit, and rather more salt than pepper 
in his hair and mustache. 

“You have heard the charge against you,” intoned the judge, 
in the holy and righteous key of justice-about-to-be-administered. 
* Do you plead guilty or not guiliv?” 

The prisoner at the bar thumbed his derby hat after the im- 
memorial dry-fingered fashion of the hunted meek, his mouth 
like an open wound, puckering to close. 

“Do you—” began the judge again, his tongue chiming the 
repetition into the waiting silence like a clapper into a bell. 

Actually, it was not more than a moment or two before the 
prisoner found reply, but it was long enough for his tortured eve 
to flash inward and backward with terrible focus. 


On its long cross-town block, Mrs. Plush’s boarding-house re- 
peated itself no less than thirty-odd times. Every front hall of 
them smelled like cold boiled potato, and the gilt chair in the 
parlor like banana. At dinner-hour, thirty-odd basement dining- 
rooms reverberated, not uncheerfullv, to the ironstone clatter of 
the canary-bird bath-tub of succotash, the three stewed prunes. 
or the redolent boiled potato; and on Saturday mornings, almost 
to the thirty-odd of them, wasp-waisted, oiled-haired young 
negro girls, in white-cotton stockings and cut-down high shoes 
enormously and rather horribly run down of heel, tilted pints of 
water over steep stone stoops and scratched at the trickle with 
old broom-runts. 

If Mrs. Plush’s house broke rank at all. it did so by praise- 
worthy omission. In that row of the fly-by-night and the van-by- 
day, the moving- or the express-wagon seldom backed up before 
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Number Twenty-eight, 
cept immediately preceding 
a wedding or following 4 
funeral. And never, in 
twenty-two years of respect- 
able tenancy, had the furtive 
lodger oozed under darkness 
through the Plush front door, 
or a huddle of sidewalk 
trunks and trappings staged 
the drab domestic tragedy 
of the dispossessed. 

The Kellers (second story 
back) had eaten their satis- 
fie: way through fourteen years of the 
breakfasts of apple sauce or cereal, choice 
of ham and eggs, any stvle, or country 
sausage and buckwheat cakes. 

Jeannette Peopping, born in the back 
parlor, was married out of the front. 

On the night that marked the sever- 
ieenth anniversary of the Dangs into the 
third-floor alcove-room, there was frozen 
pudding with hot fudge sauce for dessert, 
and a red-paper bell ringing silently from 
the dining-room chandelier. 

For the eight years of their placid con- 
nubiality, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jett had 

occupied the second-story front. 

Stability—that was the word. Why, 
Mrs. Plush had dealt with her corner butcher for so long that, 
on crowded Saturday mornings, it was her custom to step with- 
out challenge into the icy zone of the huge refrigerator, herself 
pinching and tearing back the cold-storage-bitten wings of fowls, 
weighing them with a fidelity to the ounce, except for a few 
extra giblets (Mr. Keller loved them), hers, anyhow, most of the 
time, for the asking. : 

Even the nearest drug store, wary of that row of the transient 
hat-on-the-peg, off-the-peg, would deliver to Number Twenty- 
eight a mustard plaster or a deck of cards, and charge without 
question. 

To the Jett Fish Company—“ Steamers, Hotels, and Restat- 
rants Supplied. If It Swims, We Have It”—Mrs. Plush paid her 
bill quarterly only, Mr. Jett deducting the sum delicately trom 
his board. 

So it may be seen that Mrs. Plush’s boarding-house oftered 
scanty palate to the dauber in local color. 

Upon the outstanding occasion of the fly in the soup and Mr. 
Keller’s subsequent deathly illness, the regrettable immersion 
had been directly traceable, not to the kitchen but to the dining- 
room ceiling. Besides, Mrs. Peopping had seen it fall. 

Nor entered here the dirge of the soggy towel. Mrs. Plush 
placed flufiy stacks of them outside each door each morning. 
Nor groggy coffee. | Mrs. Plush was famous for hers. 

The Jetts drank two cups apiece at breakfast? Mrs. Jett, 00 
the slight aid and abetment of one of her two rolls, stopped right 
there; Mr. Jett plunging on into choice of 

The second roll, Mrs. Jett usually carried away with her from 
the table. Along about ten o’clock, she was apt to feel faint, 
rather than hungry. “Feeling a little gone,” she called it. 

Not that there was a suggestion of frailty about Mrs. Jett 
On the contrary, in all the eight vears in the boarding house, 
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None but Miss Hurst would have 


the courage to write this story. 


No other magazine would have 
the courage to publish tt. 


Yet it is a classic —the sort of 
story you can’t forget, the 
sort that makes literature. 


she held the clean record of not a 
dav in bed, and though her history 
previous to that time showed as 
many as fifteen hours a day on 
duty in the little fancy-goods store 
of her own proprietorship, those 
years showed her guilty of only two 
incapacitated days. 

Yet there was some- 
thing about Emma Jett 
—eight years of married 
life had not dissipated 
it—that was not eupep- 
tice—something of the sear 
and yellow leaf of per- 
petual spinsterhood. She 
was a wintry little body 
whose wide marriage- 
band always hung loosely on her 
finger with an air of not belonging, 
wore an invariable knitted shawl 
iced with beads across her quite 
round shoulders, and frizzed her 
graving bangs, which, although 
fruit of her scalp, had a set-on look. 
Even the softness to her kind gray 
eyes was cozy rather than warm. She was 
scrawny, almost rangy, like a horse whose ribs 
show. 

“I can no more imaginé those two courting,” Mrs. Keller, a 
proud twin herself and proud mother of twins, remarked, one 
aftemoon, to a euchre group. “They must have sat company 
by correspondence. Why, they won’t even kiss when he comes 
home if there’s anybody in the room.” 

“They kiss all right,” volunteered Mrs. Dang, of the bay- 
window alcove-room, “and she waves him good-by every morning 
clear down the block.” 

“You can’t tell about anybody nowadays,’ 
one tremendously. 

But, in the end, the consensus of opinion, unanimous to the 
vote, was: Lovely woman, Mrs. Jett. Nice couple—so unassum- 
ing! The goodness looks out of her face—and so reserved! 

But it was this aura of reserve that kept Mrs. Jett, not without 
a bit of secret heartache about it, as remote from the little world 
about her as the yolk of an egg is remote from the white. Sur- 
rounded. vet no part of those surroundings. 

Almost daily, in some one or another’s room, over Honiton lace 
or the making of steel-bead chatelaine bags, then so much in 
vogue, those immediate, plushy-voiced gatherings of the members 
of the plain-gold circle took place—delicious hours of confidence, 
conlab, and the exchanges of the connubially loquacious. 

Mrs. Jett was also bidden. by her divine right, to those con- 


vouchsafed some 


claves of the wives, and faithfully she attended, but on the rim, 


as it were. Bitterly silent, she sat to the swap of: 

That's nothing. After Jeannette was born, my hair began to 
fall out just as if I had had typhoid,” or, “Both of mine, I am 
proud to say, were bottle babies.” and, once as she listened, her 
heart might have been a persimmon puckering: “The idea for a 
Woman of forty-five to have her first. It’s not fair to the child.” 

They could not, of course, articulate it, but the fact of the 
Matter was not alone that Mrs. Jett was childless—so was Mrs. 
ang, who, somehow, belonged—it was that they sensed, with all 


Actually, it was no 
more than a moment 
or two before the 

pcisoner found reply, but it was long 
enough for his tortured eye to flash in- 
ward and backward with terrible focus. 


the antennez of their busy little intuitions, the ascetic odor of 
spinsterhood which clung to Mrs. Jett. She was a little “too 
nice’’—would flush at some of the innuendos of the conles intimes, 
tales of no luster and dulled by soot, but, in spite of an inner 
shrinkage. would loop up her mouth to smile, because not to do 
so was to linger even more remctely outside the privileged rim of 
the wedding-band. 

Evenings, after these gatherings, Mrs. Jett was invariably even 
a bit gentler than her wont in her greetings to Mr. Jett. 

Of course they kissed upon his arrival! home, comment to the 
contrary notwithstanding, in a taken-fer-granted fashion per- 
haps, but there was something sweet about their utter unexcite- 
ment, and, had the afterncon session twisted her heart more 
than usual, Mrs. Jett was apt to place a second kiss lightly upon 
the black-and-ever-so-slightly-white mustache, or lay her cheek 
momentarily to his, as if to atone, by thus vearning over him, for 
the one aching and silent void between them. 

But. in the main, Henry Jett was a contented and happy man. 

His wife, whom he had met at a church social and wooed in the 
front of the embrcidery-and-fancy-goods store, fitted him like 
the proverbial glove—a suéde one. In the eight years since, his 
fish business had almost doubled, and his expenses, if anything, 
decreased, because more and more it became pleasanter to join in 
the evening game of no-stakes euchre down in the front parlor or 
to remain quietly up-stairs, a gas-lamp on the table between 
them—Mr. Jett in a dressing-gown of hand-embroidered Persian 
design and a newspaper, which he read from first to last; Mrs. 
Jett at her tranquil process of fine needlework. 

Their room abounded in specimens of it. Centerpieces of rose- 
design. Mounds of cushions stamped in bulldog’s head and pipe, 
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and appropriately etched in colored floss. A poker-hand, upheld 
by realistic five fingers embroidered to the life, and the cuff- 
button denoted by a blue-glass jewel. Across their bed, making 
it a dais of incongruous splendor, was flung a great counterpane 
of embroidered linen, in design as narrative as a battle-surging 
tapestry, and every thread in it woven out of these long, quiet 
evenings by the lamp-side. 

He was exceedingly proud of her cunning with the needle. 

“It’s like being 
able to create a book 
or a piece of music. 
Em, to say all that 
cn a piece of cloth 
with nothing but a 
needle.” 

“Tt’s a good thing 
I am able to create 
something, Henry” 
—placing her thim- 
bled hand on his 
shoulder and smiling 
down. She was slight- 
ly the taller. 

It was remarkable 
how quick and how 
tender his intuitions 
could be. 

“You're all right, 
Em; vou suit me.” 

** And vou suit me, 
Henry’’—stroking 
his hand. 

This he withdrew. 
It was apt to smell 
of fish, and he 

hought that, once 
yw twice, he had 
voticed her withdraw 
‘rom it,and, anyway, 
was exceedingly 
lelicate about the 
‘ling of the rottenly 
yungent fish-odor of 
lis workadays. 

Immediately upon 
his arrival home, al- 
though his hands 
:eldom touched the 
ish, he would wash 
them in a solution of 
warm water and car- 
»0lic acid, and most 
f the time he 
changed his suit be- 
fere dinner. 

His wife was in- 
variably touched by 
this little nicety of 
his, and sometimes 
bravely forced 
hand to her cheek to 
prove her lack of re- 
pugnance. 

Boarding-house 
lore had it correctly. 
They were an ex- 
ceedingly nice couple, the Jetts. 

One day in autumn, with the sky the color and heaviness of 
a Lynnhaven oyster against the closed windows. Mrs. Jett sat 
quite unusually forward on her chair at one of the afternoon con- 
gresses of the wives convening in Mrs. Peopping’s back parlor, a 
coal fire sparking away in the grate, and Jeannette Peopping (aged 
four, sweet and blond, whom the Jetts loved to borrow Sunday 
mornings while she was still in her little night-dress) playing 
with paper dolls in the background. 

Her embroidery-hoop, with a large shaded pink rose in the 
working, had, contrary to her custom, fallen from idle hands, and 
Mrs. Jett’s eves were burningly upon Mrs. Peopping, following. 
with almost lip-reading intensity, that worthy lady’s somewhat 
voluptuous mouthings. 

She was a large, light person with protuberant blue eyes that 
looked as if at some time they had been two-thirds choked from 


their sockets, and a characteristic of opening every sentence with 
her mouth shaped to an explosive O, which she filled with as much 
breath as it would hold. 

It had been a long tale of obstetrical fact and fancy, told 
plushily, of course, against the dangerous little ears of Jeannette. 
and, at its conclusion, Mrs. Peopping’s steel-bead bag, half 
finished, Jay in a huddle at her feet, her pink and flabby face 
turned reminiscently toward the fire. 


It was then that Mrs. Jett sat forward in her chair, the shaded rose saved from the 


‘And, for three days, six dectors gave me up. Why, I didn’t 
see Jeannette until the fourteenth day, when mest women are up 
and out. The crisis, you know. My night-nurse, an awful sweet 
girl—I send her a Christmas present to this day—said if I had been 
six years younger it wouldn’t have gone so hard with me. I 
always say if the men knew what we women go through! Maybe, 
if some of them had to endure the real pain themselves, they 
would have something to do besides walk up and down the hall 
and turn pale at the smell of chloroform coming through the 
keyhole. Ah,me! I've been a great sufferer in my day.” 

it was then that Mrs. Jett sat forward in her chair, the shaded 
rose saved from the floor merely because its floss caught the nap 
of her woolen skirt, and put her question. : 

There was a pause after it had fallen inte the silence. as if an 
intruder had poked her head in through the door, and it brought 
only the most negligible answer from Mrs. Peopping. 
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“Forty-three.” 

Almost immediately Mrs. Dang caught at the pause for a 
case in point that had been trembling on her lips all during Mrs. 

“\ doctor once told a second ccusin of my sister-in-law’s—” 
and so on ad infinitum, ad lib., and ad nauseam. 

That night, Mrs. Jett did an unprecedented thing. She crept 
inte the crevice of her husband’s arm from behind as he stood 


floor merely because its floss caught the nap of her woolen skirt, and put her question. 


in his waistcoat washing his hands in the carbolic solution at the 
bowl and wash-stand. He turned, surprised, unconsciously plac- 
ing himself between her and the reeky water. 

“Henry,” she said, rubbing up against the alpaca back ef his 
vest like an ingratiating Maltese tabby; “Hen-ery.” 

“In a minute, Em,” he said, rather puzzled and wishing she 
would wait. 

Suddenly, swinging herself back from him by his waistcoat 
lapel, easily, because of his tenseness to keep her clear of the bowl 
! water, she directed her eyes straight into his. 

“Nen-ery—Hen-ery”—each proncuncement cf his name 
Surging higher in her throat. 

“Why, Em!” 

“Hen-ery, I haven’t words sweet enough to tell you.” 

‘Em, tell what?” And stopped. He could see suddenly that 
‘er eves were full of new pins of light, and his lightning intuition 


Hurst 


performed a miracle of understanding. “Emmy!”, he cried, 
jerking her so that her breath jumped, and, at the sudden drench 
of tears down her face, sat her down, supporting her roundish 
back with his wet hands, although he himself felt weak. 

‘“‘T—can’t say—what I feel, Henry—only—God is good, and— 
I’m not afraid.” 

He held her to his shoulder, so shaken that he found himself 
mouthing silent words. 

_ “God is geod, 
Henry—isn’t he?” 

“Ves, Emmy; yes! 
Oh, my Emmy!”’ 

“Tt must have 
been our prayers, 
Henry.” 

“Well—” sheepishly 
—‘‘not exactly mine, 
Emmy. You're the 
saint of this family. 
But I—I’ve wished.” 

“Henry, I’m so 
happy—Mrs. Peop- 
ping had Jeannette at 
forty-three. Three 
years older than me. 
I’m not afraid.” 

It was then that a 
dart of fear smote 
him. 

“Emmy,” he 
cried, dragging her 
tear-happy face up 
to his, “if you're 
afraid—not for any- 
thing in the world!” 

She looked at him 
with her eyes two 
lamps. 

Afraid?’ That’s 
the beautiful part, 
Henry. I’m not. 
Only happy. Why 
afraid, Henry—if 
others dare it at— 
forty-three? You 
mean because it was 
her second?” 

He faced her with 
a scorch cf embar- 
rassment in his face. 

“VY ou—we—well, 
we're not spring 
chickens any more, 
Em. If youaresure 
it’s not too A 

She hugged him, 
laughing her tears. 

all right, 
Henry. We’ve been 
too happy not to— 
to—perpetuate— 

This time, he did 
not answer. His 
cheek was against 
the hand-crocheted 
lace of her yoke, and she could hear his sobs with her heart. 


Miraculously, like an ameba reaching out tc claim unto itself, 
the circle opened with a gasp of astonishment that filled Mrs. 
Peopping’s ‘‘Oh!”’ to its final stretch and took unto its innermest 
Emma Jett. Nor did she wear her initiation lightly. There 
was a new tint out in her long checks, and now her chair, a 
rocker, was but one removed from Mrs. Peopping’s. 

Oh, the long, sweet afternoons over garments that made needle- 
work sublime! No longer the padded rose on the centerpiece or 
the futile doily, but absurd little dresses with sleeves that she 
measured to the length of her hand, and yokes cut out to the 
pattern of a playing-card, and all fretted over with feather-stitch- 
ing that was frailer than maidenhair fern, and must have cost 
many an eye-ache which, because of its seurce. was easy to bear. 

And there happened to Mrs. Jett that queer juvenescence that 
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sometimes comes to men and women in middle life. She who had there was the same horrid recurrence three times that week 
enjoyed no particular youth—her father had died in a ferry-boat Once. during an evening of lotto down in the front parlor, she 
crash two weeks before her birth and her mother three years pushed back from the table suddenly, hand flashing up to her 
after—came suddenly to acquire a comeliness which her girlhood — throat. 


had never boasted. The round-shouldered, long-cheeked girl “Em?” said Mrs. Dang, who was calling the numbers. 

had matured gingerly to rather sparse womanhood “It’s nothing,” she faltered, and then, regaining herself 
that now, at forty, relented back to a fulsome more fully. ‘“‘Nothing,” she repeated, the roundness out jn 
thirty. Perhaps it was the tint of light out in her voice this time. The women exchanged knowing glances, 


her face. perhaps the splendor of the vision, but, 
at any rate, in those precious months to come, 
Mrs. Jett came to look herself as she should have 


looked ten vears back. 


They were timid and really very beautiful 
together—she and Henry Jett. He began to re- 
gard her as a vase of porcelain, and, in his 
ignorance, considered the doctor’s mandates 
harsh. would not permit her to walk, but 
ordered a hansom every day from three to 
four. Mrs. Jett alternating punctiliously each 
of the boarding-house ladies for driving com- 


pan‘on. 

Every noon, for her delectation at 
luncheon, he sent a boy from the store 
with a carton of bluepoint ovsters. She 
suddenly liked them small because, as 
she put it, they went down easier, and 
he thought that charming? Lynn- 
havens for mortals of tougher growth. 

Long evenings they spent at names, 
exercising their predetermination as to 
sex. “Ann” was her choice, and he 
was all for canceling his preference for 
“Elizabeth” until, one morning, she 
awakened to the white light of inspira- 
tion. 

“T have it! Why not ‘Ann Eliza 
beth?’”’ 

Great 

They talked of housekeeping, reluct- 
antly, it is true, because Mrs. Plush 
herse!f was fitting up, of hard-to-spare 
evenings, a bassinet of pink and white. 
Thev even talked of schools. 

Then came the inevitab'e time when 
Mrs, Jett lost interest. Quite out of a 
clear sky, even the bluepoint oysters 
were tabu, and, instead of joining this 
or that card- or sewing-circle, there 
were long afternoons cf stitching away 
alene. sometimes the smile out on her 
face. sometimes not. 

“Em, is it all right with you?” 
Henry asked her once or twice. 
anxiously 

“Of course it is. If I weren't this 
way—now—it wouldn’t be natural. 
You don’t understand.” 

He didn’t—so could only be vague 
lv and futilely sorry. 

Then, one day, something quite 
horrible, in a small way, happened 
to Mrs. Jett. Sitting sewing, sud- 
denly it seemed to her that through 
the very fluid of her eveballs, as it 
were. floated a school of fish—-small 
ones. young smelts, perhaps, with 
oval lips. fillips to their tails, and 
sides that glistened. 

She laid down her bit of linen 
lawn. fingers to her lids, as if to 
squeeze out their tiredness. She 
was trembling from the unpleasant- 
ness. and, for a frightened moment, 
could not swallow. Then she rose. 
shook out her skirts. and. to be rid 
of the moment. carried her sewing 
up to Mrs. Dang’s. where a euchre 
game was in session. By a few 
adroit questions between deals. she 
gained the reassurance that a ner- 
vous state in her “condition” was 
highly normal. She felt easier. but 


“She's all right,” said Mrs. Peopping. “Those things 
pass. 

Gcing up-stairs that evening, alone in the hallway, they 
flung an arm each across the other's shoulder, crowding play- 
ful way up the narrow flight. ; 

“Emmy,” he said; ‘‘poor Em—everything will be al] 
right.” 

She restrained an impulse to cry. 

nothing.” she said. 

But neither the next morning, which was Friday, nor 

, for Fridays thereafter, would she venture down for 

fish dinner, dining cozily up in her room off milk-toast 
and a fluffy meringue dessert prepared especially by 
Mrs. Plush. 

Henry puzzled a bit over the Fridays. It was his 
heaviest day at the business, and it was upsetting to 
come home tired and feel her place beside him at the 
basement dinner-table vacant. 

But the women’s nods were more knowing than ever, 
the reassuring insinuations more and more delicate. 

But, one night, out of one of those stilly 
cisterns of darkness that between two and four 
are deepest with sleep, Henry was wakened 
on the crest of sucha blow and yell that he 
swam up to consciousness in a ready-made 
armor of high-napped goose-flesh. 

A regrettable thing had happened. 
Awakened, too, on the high tide of 
what must have been a disturbing 
dream, Mrs. Jett flung out her arm 
as if to ward off something. That 
arm encountered Henry, snoring 
lightly in his sleep at her side. But, 
unfortunately, to that frightened 
fling of her arm, Henry did not 
translate himself to her as Henry. 
That was a fish lying there beside 
her! A man-sized fish with its mouth 
jerked open to the shape of a gasp, 
and the fillip still through its enor- 
mous body, as if its flanks were un- 
comfortably dry. A fish! 

With a shriek that tore a jagged 
rent through the darkness, Mrs. Jett 
began pounding at slippery 
flanks, her hands sliding off its shini- 
ness. 

‘Out! Out! Henry, where are 
you? Help me! O God, don't let 
him get me! Take him away, Henry 
—where are you—my_ hands—slip- 
pery—where are you——”’ 

Stunned, feeling for her in the 
darkness, he wanted to take her 
shuddering form into his arms and 
waken her out cf this horror. but. 
with each groping move of his. her 
hurtling shrieks came faster, and. finally 
dragging the bedclothes with her, she was 
down on the floor at the bedside, blobbering. 
That is the only word for it—blobbering. 

He found a light, and by this time there 
were already other lights flashing up 1 
the startled houschold. When he saw her 
there in the ague of a huddle on the floor 
beside the bed. 2 cold sweat broke out 
over him. 

“Why Emmy—Emmy—my Emmy—my 
Emmy——” 

She saw him now and knew him, and 
tried, in her already burningly ashamed 
way, to force her chattering jaws together. 


‘“Hen-ery. I haven't words sweet enough ‘““Hen-ery—d r ea m— ba d—fish—Hen- 
to tell you.” 
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Jeannette put down her sewing. 


He drew her up to the side of the bed, covering her shivering 
knees as she sat there, and throwing a blanket across her should- 
ers. Fortunately, he was aware that the soothe in his voice was 
salve to her state, and so he sat down beside her, stroking her 
hand—strc king almost as if to hypnotize her into quiet. 

“Henry,” she said, closing her fingers into his wrists, “I must 
have dreamed—a horrible dream. Get back to bed, dear. I— 
I den’t know what ails me, waking up like that. That—fish! 
0 Ged, Henry, hold me—hold me!”’ 

He did, lulling her with a thousand repetitions of his limited 
Store of endearments, and he could feel the jerk of sobs in her 
breathing subside, and she seemed almost to doze, sitting there 
with her far hand across her body and up against his cheek. 


“Ann, are you quizzing me about—your mother?” 


Then came knocks at the door and hurried explanations through 
the slit that he opened. 

“Everything is all right. Just a little bad dream the missus 
had. All right now. To be expected, cf course. No; nothing 
anyone can do. Good-night. Scrry. No, thank you; everything 
is all right.” 

The remainder of the night, the Jetts kept a small blob cf gas- 
light burning, after a while Henry dropping eff intc exhausted 
and heavy sleep. For hours, Mrs. Jett lay staring at this small 
bud of light nc larger than a human eye. It seemed to stare 
back at her, warning: Now don’t you go dropping off to sleep 
and misbehave again. And holding herself tense against a grow- 
ing drowsiness, she didn’t—for fear—— (Continued on page 103) 
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Peter B. Kyne’s greatest novel 


The boy and girl in this mighty story of the New West: 


ON MIKE” FARREL. fascinating mixture of 

Spaniard and Irishman, “the last of the dons,’ who 
is coming home from the great war to find himself officially 
dead, his father long since buried, and his beloved Rancho 
Palomar occupied through foreclosure of mortgage, by the 
Parkers, rich Eastern aristocrats. ; 


HE tears which Don Mike Farre! had descried in the 
eves of his acquaintance on the train were. as he came 
to realize when he climbed the steep cattle-trail from 
Sespe. the tribute of a gentle heart moved to quick 

and uncontrollable sympathy. Following their conversation in 
the dining-car, the girl—her name was Kay Parker—bhad con- 
tinued her luncheon. her mind busy with thoughts of this strange 
home-bound ex-soldier who had so signa!ly challenged her atten- 
tion. “There’s breeding back of that man.” the girl mused. 
“He’s only a rancher’s son from the San Gregorio; where did he 
acquire his drawing-room manners?” 

She decided. present!y. that they were not drawing-room 
manners. They were too easy and graceful and natura! to bave 
been acquired. He must have been born with them. There was 
something old-fashioned about him—as if part of him dwelt in 
the past century. He appeared to be quite certain of himself. yet 
there was not even a hint cf ego in his cosmos. His eves were 
wonderful—and passionless. like a little bov’s. Yes: there was a 
great dea! of the little boy about him. fer all his vears, his wounds, 
and his adventures. Kay thought him charming. yet he did not 
appear to he aware of his charm. and this fact increased her 
attraction to him. it pleased her that he had preferred to dis- 
cuss the Japanese menace rather than his own exploits. and had 
been human enough to fly in a rage when toid of her father’s 
plans with the potato baron. Nevertheless, he had himself under 
control, for he had smothered his rage as quickly as he had per- 
mitted it to flare up. 

AY 


AY PARKER, the girl who, in company with her father 
and his business associate, Okada, the Japanese potato 
baron, meets “Don Mike™ on the train bearing him to what 
he believes a joyous home-coming, until, visiting a grave- 
yard on his walk from the station to the ranch, he discovers 
his father’s tombstone. 


“Curious man!” the girl concluded. “* However—he’s a man, 
and when we meet again, I’m going to investigate thoroughly 
and see what else he has in his head.” ; 

Upon further reflection. she reminded herself that he hadn't 
disclosed. in anything he had said, the fact that his head con- 
tained theughts or information of more than ordinary value. He 
had merely created that impression. Even his discussion of the 
Japanese problem had been cursory, and, as she mentally back- 
tracked on their conversation. the only striking remark of his 
which she recalled was his whimsical assurance that he knew 
why voung turkeys are hard to raise in the fall. She smiled to 
herself. 

“Well, Kay, did vou find him pleasant company?” ee 

She looked up and discovered her father slipping into the chair 
so lately vacated by the object of her thoughts. 

**Lo, pop! You mean the ex-soldier?” He nodded. *Queerest 
man I’ve ever met. But he is pleasant company.” i 

‘] thought so. Tel! me, daughter: What you were smiling 
about just now.” ia 

“He said he knew why young turkeys are hard to raise 
the fall.” 

“Why are they?” 

“I don’t know, dear. He didn’t tell me. Can you?” : 

“The problem is quite beyond me. Kay.” He unfolded his 
napkin. “Splendidtooking young chap. that! Struck me he 
ought to have more in his head than frivolous talk about the 
difficulty of rearing voung turkeys.” 

“J think he has a great deal more in his head than that. In 
fact. | do not understand why he should have mentioned young 
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— turkeys at all. because he’s a cattleman. And he comes from the “How will it be possible for you to 
oroughly San Gregorio valley. acquire that horse, Panchito, for me, 


dearest?” she queried presently. 
“TI have a deficiency judgment against the 
Rancho Palomar,” he explained. “Con- 


“Indeed! What’s his name?” 
“He didn’t tell me. But he knows all about the ranch you took 


e hadn't 
over from the Gonzales estate.” 


cad con- 
luc “But I didn’t foreclose on that. Ft was the Farrel estate.” sequently, upon the expiration of the re- 
yn of the He called it something else—the Palomares rancho, I think.” demption period of one year, I shall levy an 
lly back- Gonzales owns the Palomares rancho, but the Palomar ran- — atiachment against the Farrel estate. All the property will be 
rk of his cho belonged to old Don Miguel Farrel.” sold at public auction by the sheriff to satisfy my deficiency 
ve koa i iste the father of the boy they call ‘Don Mike’—he who judgment, and I shall, of course, bid in this horse.” 
miled to pi ed in Siberia? “T have decided I do not want him, father,”’ she informed him 
5 The ae. half sadly. “The ex-soldier is an old boyhood chum of the 
“Why did you have to foreclose on his ranch, father?” younger Farrel who was killed, and he wants the horse.” 
the chait Bias yea interest had been unpaid for two years, and the old He glanced at her with an expression of shrewd suspicion. 
feeble; so. after the boy was killed, I “As you desire, honey,” he replied. 
Oucerest llideh anedd ise end of the Farrel dynasty and that the ‘But I want you to see to it that nobody else outbids him for 
rt bage would never be paid. Consequently, in self-protection, the horse,” she continued earnestly. “If some one should run 
» smiling tonne li course, under the law, Don Miguel had a year’s the price up beyond the limits of his purse, of course I want you to 
x ond ae to redeem the property. and during that year t outbid that some one, but what I do not desire you to do is to 
raise In mitting ee see first proving that he was com- run the price up on him vourself. He wants the horse out of 
heart a "0a ae - owever, the old man died of a broken sentiment, and it isn’t nice to force a wounded ex-service-man to 
in the aeihectinn : after receiving news of his son’s death, and, pay a high price for his sentiment. ent 
ed. gi lon ol my interest, I was forced to petition the court ; ‘Oh, I understand now,” her father assured her Very well, 
ded his ma me permission to enter into possession. It was my duty little daughter; I have my orders and will obey them.” 
; me he Protect the equity of the heirs, if any.” “Precious old darling!” she whispered gratefully, and pursed 
bout the Ate there any heirs?” her adorabie lips to indicate to him that he might consider him- 
ae that we have been able to discover.” self kissed. His stern eyes softened in a glance of father-love 
hat. In the ti girl thoughtfully traced a pattern on the table-cloth with supreme. 
«] young ro a her fork. “Whose little girl are you?” he whispered, and, to that 
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ancient query of parenthood, she gave the ancient reply of 
childhood: 

Daddy's.” 

“Just for that. I'll offer the soldier a tremendous profit on 
Panchito. We'll see what his sentiment is worth.” 

“Bet vou a new hat, angel-face, vou haven't money enough to 
buy him.” Kay challenged. 

“Considering the cost of your hats, I'd be giving you rather 
long odds, Kay. You say this young man comes from the San 
Gregorio valley?” 

“So he informed me.” 

“Well, there isn’t a young man in the San Gregorio who 
doesn't need a couple of thousand dollars far worse than he needs 
a horse. I'll take your bet, Peaches. Of course you mentioned 
to him the fact that vou wanted this horse?” 

“Ves. And he said I couldn’t have him—that he was going 
to acquire him.” 

‘Perhaps he was merely jesting with you.” 

‘“*No; he meant it.” 

“T believe,” he said, smiling, “that it is most unusual of young 
men to show such selfish disregard of your expressed desires.” 

“Flatterer! I like him all the more for it. He’s a man with 
some backbone.” 

“So I noticed He wears the ribbon of the Congressional 
Meda! of Honor. Evidently he is given to exceeding the speed- 
limit. Did he tell you how he won that pale-blue ribbon with 
the little white stars sprinkled on it?” 

‘He did not. Such men never discuss those things.” 

“Well, they raise fighting men in the San Gregorio, at any 
rate,” her father continued. *‘*Two Medal-of-Honor men came 
out of it. Old Don Miguel Farrel’s 
boy was awarded one posthu- 
mously. I was in El Toro the day 
the commanding general of the 
Western Department came down 
from San Francisco and pinned the 
medal on old Don Miguel’s breast. 
The old fellow rode in on his son’s 
horse, and when the little ceremony 
was over. he mounted and rode 
back to the ranch alone. Not a 
tear, not a quiver. He looked as 
regal as the American eagle—and 
as proud. Looking at that old 
don, one could readily imagine the 
sort of son he had bred. The only 
trouble with the Farrels,” he added 
critically, “was that they and work 
never got acquainted. If these old 
Californians would consent to im- 
bibe a few lessons in industry and 
economy from their Japanese neigh- 
bors, their wonderful state would 
be supporting thirty million people 
a hundred years from now.” 

“T wonder how many of that 
mythical thirty millions would be 
Japs?” she queried innocently. 

“That is a problem with 
which we will not have to 
concern ourselves, Kay, be- 
cause we shall not be here.”’ 

“Some day, popsy-wops, 
that soldier will drop in at 
our ranch and lock horns 
with you on the Japanese 
question.” 

“When he does,” Parker 
replied good-naturedly, “I 
shall make a star-spangled 
monkey out of him. I’m 
loaded for these Califor- 
nians. investigated 
their arguments, and they 
will not hold water, I tell 
vou. Jl knock out the 
contentions of your unknown 
knight like tenpins in a bowling- 
alley. See if I don’t.” 

* He’s nobody's fool, dad.” 

“Quite so. He knows why young 
urkeys are hard to raise in the fell?” 


The Pride of Palomar 


She bent upon him a radiant smile of the utmost good humor 
‘Score one for the unknown knight,” she bantered. “That 7 
more than we know. And turkey was sixty cents a pound lag 
Thanksgiving! Curious information from our view-point, Der- 


haps, but profitable.” 


He chuckled over his salad. 

‘You're hopelessly won to the opposition,” he declared. “Leaye 
your check for me, and I'll pay it. And if your unknown knight 
returns to the observation-car, ask him about those confounded 


turkeys.” 


VI 


Bur the unknown knight did not return to the observatior. 
car until the long train was sliding into Sespe, and Kay had no 
time to satisfy her thirst for information anent young turkeys, 
With unexpected garrulity, he had introduced himself; with the 
rece’pt of this information, she had been rendered speechless, 
first with surprise and then with distress as her alert mind swiftly 
encompassed the pitiful awakening that was coming to this joy- 


ous home-comer. 


Before she could master her emotions, he was 


disappearing over the brass rail at the end of the observation-car: 
even as he waved her a debonair farewell, she caught the look of 


surprise and puzzlement in his black eves. 


Wherefore, she 


knew the quick tears had betrayed her. 
“Oh, you poor fellow!” she whispered to herself, as she dabbed 


Kay came close to him. 
“Listen, Pablo: Lhave a 
secret for you. You must 
not tell anybody.” 


at her eyes with a wisp of a lace 
handkerchief. “What a tragedy!” 

What a tragedy, indeed! 

She had never been in the San 
Gregorio, and to-day was to mark 
her first visit to the 
Rancho Palomar, al- 
though her father and 
mother and _ the servants 
had been occupying the 
Farrel hacienda for the 
past two months. Of the 
beauty of that valley, of 
the charm of that ancient 
seat, she had heard much 
from her parents; if they 
could be so enthusiastic 
about it in two short 
months, how tremendous- 
ly attached to it must be 
this cheerful Don Mike, 
who had been born and raised there, 
who was familiar with every foot of it, 
and doubtless cherished every tradi- 
tion connected with it. He had im- 
agination, and in imaginative people 
wounds drive deep and are hard to 
heal; he loved this land of his, not 
with the passive loyalty of the average 
American citizen but with the strange, 
passionate intensity of the native 
Californian for his state. She had met 
many Californians, and, in this one 
particular. they had all been alike. No 
matter how far they had wandered 
from the Golden West, no matter how 
long or how pleasant had been their 
exile, they yearned.with a great yearn- 
ing. for that intangible something that 
all Californians feel but can never ex- 
plain—which is found nowhere save 
in this land of romance and plenty, o 
hearty good will, of life lived without 
too great effort, and wherein the desire 
to play gives birth to that large and 
kindly tolerance that is the unfailing 
sweetener of all human association. 

And Don Mike was hurrying home 
to a grave in the valley, to a home no 
longer his, to the shock of finding 


strangers ensconced in the seat of his prideful ancestors, to the 
prospect of seeing the rich acres that should have been his giving 
sustenance to an alien race, while he must turn to a brutal world 
for his daily bread earned by the sweat of his brow. 

Curiously enough, in that moment, without having given very 
much thought to the subject. she decided that she must help him 
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bear it. In a vague way, she felt that she must see him and talk 
with him before he should come in contact with her father and 
mother. She wanted to explain matters, hoping that he would 
understand that she, at least, was one of the interlopers who 
were not hostile to him. 

For she did, indeed, feel like an interloper now. But, at the 
same time, she realized, despite her small knowledge of the law, 
that, until the expiration of the redemption period, the equity of 
Don Mike in the property was unassailable. With that unpleas- 
ant sense of having intruded came the realization that to-night 
the Parker family would occupy the position of uninvited and 
unwelcome guests. It was not a comfortable thought. 

Fortunately, the potato baron and her father were up in the 
smoker; hence, by the time the train paused at El Toro, Kay had 
composed herself sufficiently to face her father again without 
betraying to him any hint of the mental disturbance of the past 
— minutes. She directed the porter in the disposition of Don 
Mike’s scant impedimenta, and watched to see that the Parker 
chauffeur carried it from the station platform over to the wait- 
ing automobile. As he was lashing their hand-baggage on the 
Tunning-board. she said, 

William, how long will it take you to get out to the ranch?” 


“No, no, Don Mike,” he heard a sweet voice protesting: 
Please— please try 


“somebody else cares, too. We wouldn't be human 


not to feel so badly about it.” 


“Twenty miles, miss, over a narrow dirt road, and some of it 
winds among hils. I ought to do it handily in an hour without 
taking any chances.” 

‘Take a few chances,” she ordered, in a voice meant for his 
ear alone. “I’m in a hurry.” 

“Forty-five minutes, miss,” he answered, in the same con- 
fidential tone. 

Kay sat in the front seat with William, while her father and 
Okada occupied the tonneau. Within a few minutes, they were 
clear of the town and rolling swiftly across a three-mile-wide 
mesa. Then they entered a long, narrow canon, which they 
traversed for several miles, climbed a six-per-cent. grade to the 
crest of a ridge, rolled down into another canon, climbed another 
ridge. and from the summit gazed down on the San Gregorio in 
all the glory of her new April gown. Kay gasped with the shock 
of such loveliness, and laid a detaining hand on the chauffeur’s 
arm. Instantly he stopped the car. 

“T always get a kick out of the view from here, miss,” he 
informed her. ‘Can you beat it? You can’t!” 

The girl sat with parted lips. 

“This—this is the California he loves,” she thought. 

She closed her eyes to keep back the tears, and the car rolled 
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gently down the grade into the valley. From the 

tonneau she could catch snatches of the conver- 

sation between her father and the potato baron; 

they were discussing the agricultural possibilities . 
of the valley, and she realized, with a little twinge 
of outrage, that its wonderful pastoral beauty had 
been quite lost on them. 

As they swept past the mission, Kay deliberately 
refrained from ordering William to toss Don Mike’s 
baggage off in front of the old pile, for she knew 
now whither the latter was bound. She would 
save him that added burden. Three miles from 
the mission, the road swung up a gentle grade be- 
tween two long rows of ancient and neglected 
palms. The dead, withered fronds of a decade still 
clung to the corrugated trunks. In the adjoining 
oaks vast flocks of crows perched and cawed 
raucously. This avenue of palms presently de- 
bouched onto a little mesa, oak-studded _and 
covered with lush grass, which gave it a pretty, 
parklike effect. In the center of this mesa stood 
the hacienda of the Rancho Palomar. 

Like all adobe dwellings of its class, it was not 
now, or had it ever been, architecturally beautiful. 
It was low, with a plain hip-roof covered with 
ancient red tiles, many of which were missing. 
When the house had first béen built, it had been 
treated toa coat of excellent white plaster over the 
adobe, and this plaster had never been renewed. 
With the attrition of time and the elements, it had 
worn away in spots, through which the brown 
adobe bricks showed, like the bones in a decaying 
corpse. The main building faced down the valley: 
from each end out, an el] extended to form a patio 
in the rear, while a seven-foot adobe wall. topped 
with short tile, connected with the ell and formed 
a parallelogram. 

* The old ruin doesn’t look very impressive from 
the front, Kay,” her father explained, as he helped 
her out of the car, “but that wall hides an old- 
fashioned garden that will delight you. A porch 
runs all round the inside of the house. and every 
door opens on the patio. That long adobe bar- 
racks over yonder used to house the help. In 
the old days, a small army of peons was maintained 


here. The small adobe house back there in the 
trees houses the majordomo—that old rascal, 
Pablo.” 


“He is still here, dad?” 

“Yes—and as belligerent as old billy-owl. He 
pretends to look after the stock. I ordered him off 
the ranch last week; but do you think he’d go? 
Not much. He went inside his shack, sorted out 
a rifle, came outside, sat down, and fondled the 
weapon all day long. Ever since then he has car- 
ried it, mounted or afoot. So I haven't bothered 
him. He’s a bad old Indian, and when I secure 
final title to the ranch, I'll have the sheriff of the 
county come out and remove him.” 

how does he live, dear?” 

“How does any Indian live? He killed a steer 
last week, jerked half of it, and sold the other half for some 
beans and flour. It wasn’t his steer and it wasn’t mine. It 
belonged to the Farrel estate, and, since there is nobody to 
lodge a complaint against him, I suppose he'll kill‘another steer 
when his rations run low. This way, daughter. Right through 
the hole in the wall.” 

They passed through a big inset gate in the adobe wall into the 
patio. At once the scent of lemon and orange blossom, mingled 
with the more delicate aroma of flowers, assailed them. Kay 
stood, entranced, gazing vpon the hodgepodge of color; she had 
the feeling of having stepped out of one world into another. 

Her father stood watching her. 

“Wonderful old place, isn’t it, Kay?” he suggested. ‘‘The 
garden has been neglected, but I’m going to clean it out.” 

“Do not touch it,” she commanded, almost sharply. “I want 
it the way it is.” 

“You little tyrant!” he replied good-naturedly. 
me ragged and make me like it.” 

From a rocker on the porch at the eastern end of the patio 
Kay’s mother rose and called to them, and the girl darted away 
to grect her. Mrs. Parker folded the girl to a somewhat ample 


“You run 


** Quidado! ” Pablo roared, and charged: whereupon the potato baron, 


bosom and kissed her lovingly on her ripe red lips; to her husband 
she presented a cheek that showed to advantage the artistry ofa 
member of that tribe of genii who strive so valiantly to hold in 
check the ravages of age. At fifty, Kay’s mother was still a 
handsome woman; her carriage, her dress, and a certain represse 
vivacity indicated that she had mastered the art of growing old 
gracefully. 

“Well, kitten,”’ she said, a trifle louder and shriller than one 
seemed to expect of her, “are you going to remain with us a little 
while, or will next week see you scampering away again?” 

‘I'll stay all summer, fuss-budget. I’m going to paint the San 
Gregorio while it’s on exhibition, and then this old house and the 
garden. Oh, mother dear, I’m in love with it! It’s wonderful! 

The potato baron had followed Parker and his daughter into 
the patio, and stood now, showing all of his teeth in an amiable 
smile. Parker suddenly remembered his guest. P 

‘* My dear,” he addressed his wife, ‘‘I have brought a guest with 
me. This is Mr. Okada, of whom I wrote you.” } 

Okada bowed low—as low as the rules of Japanese etiquette 
prescribe, which is to say that he bent himself almost double. 
At the same time, he lifted his hat. Then he bowed again twice, 
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and, with a pleasing smile, proffered his hand. Mrs. Parker took 
it and shook it with hearty good will. 

You are very we'come, Mr. Okada,” she shrilled. “Murray,” 
she added, turning to the butler, who was approaching with 
Okada’s suitcase. “show the gentleman to the room with the big 
bed in it. Dinner will be ready at six, Mr. Okada. Please do not 
bother to dress for dinner. We're quite informal here.” 

Sank you very much,” he replied, with an unpleasant 
rhistling intake of breath; with another profound bow to the 
dues, he turned and followed Murray to his room. 

Well, John,” Mrs. Parker demanded, as the Japanese disap- 
peared, “your little playmate’s quite like a mechanical toy. For 
heaven 8 sake, Where did you pal up with him?” 

_ 'That’s the potato baron of the San Joaquin valley, Kate,” he 
itormed her. ‘‘I’m trying to interest him in a colonization 
scheme for his countrymen. A thousand Japs in the San Gregorio 
“an raise enough garden-truck to feed the city of Los Angeles— 
and they will pay a whopping price for good land with water on 
it. So I brought him along for a preliminary survey of the deal.” 
&s very polite, but I imagine he’s not very brilliant com- 


Puny,” his wife averred frankly. “When you wired me you 


evidently impressed with the wisdom of the ancient adage that discretion is the better part of valor, fled before him. 


were bringing a guest, I did hope you’d bring some jolly young 
jackanapes to amuse Kay and me.” 

She sighed and settled back in her comfortable rocking-chair, 
while Kay, guided by a maid, proceeded to her room. A recent 
job of calcimining had transformed the room from a dirty grayish 
white to a soft shade-of pink; the old-fashioned furniture had been 
“done over,’ and glowed dully in the fading light. Kay threw 
open the small squared-hinged window, gazed through the iron 
bars sunk in the thick walls, and she found herself looking down 
the valley, more beautiful than ever now in the rapidly fading 
light. 

“T’ll have to wait outside for him,” she thought. “It will be 
dark when he gets here.” 

She washed and changed into a dainty little dinner dress, after 
which she went on a tour of exploration of the hacienda. Her 
first port of call was the kitchen. 

“Nishi,” she informed the cook, “‘a gentleman will arrive 
shortly after the family has finished dinner. Keep his dinner in 
the oven. Murray will serve it to him in his room, think.” 

She passed out through the kitchen, and found herself in the 
rear of the hacienda. A hundred yards distant, she saw Pablo 
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The Pride 


Artelan squatting on his heels beside the portal of his humble 
residence, his back against the wall. She crossed over to him, 
smiling as she came. 

do you do, Pablo?” she said. ‘‘ Have you forgotten me? 
I'm the girl to whom vou were kind enough to give a ride on 
Panchito one day in El Toro.” 

The glowering glance of suspicion and resentment faded slowly 
from old Pablo’s swarthy countenance. He scrambled to his feet 
and swept the ground with his old straw sombrero. 

“T am at the service of the sevorita,” he replied gravely. 

“Thank you, Pablo. I just wanted to tell you that you need 
not carry that rifle any more. I shall see to it that you are not 
removed from the ranch.” 

He stared at her with stolid interest. 

* Muchas gracias, sevorita,” he mumbled. Then, remembering 
she did not understand Spanish, he resumed in English: ‘‘I am 
an old man, mees. Since my two boss he’s die, pretty soon Pablo 
die, too. For what use eet is for live now I don’ tell you. Those 
ol’ man who speak me leave theese rancho—he is your father, 
no?” 

“Ves, Pablo. And he isn’t such a terrible man, once you get 
acquainted with him.” 

“JT don’ like,” Pablo muttered frankly. ‘He have eye like 
lookin’-glass. Maybe so for you, mees, eet is different, but for 
Pablo Artelan—”’ Heshrugged. ‘‘Eef Don Mike is here, nobody 
can talk to me like dose ol’ man, vour father, he speak to me.” 
And he wagged his head sorrowtully. 

Kay came close to him. 


of Palomar 


you don’ know my wife Carolina, she have been cook for Do, 
Miguel and Don Mike since long time before he’s beeg like lity) 
kitten. Don Mike, he don’ understan’ those gringo grub,” 

“Listen, Pablo: There is no time to cook Don Mike a Spanis, 
dinner. He must eat gringo grub to-night. Tell me, Pabjy: 
Which room did Don Mike sleep in when he was home?” 

“The room in front the house—the beeg room with the 
black bed. Carolina!” He threw the half-plucked chicken at 
the old cook, wiped his hands on his overalls, and started fo; 
the hacienda. “I go for make the bed for Don Mike,” he g. 
plained, and started running. 

Kay followed breathlessly, but he reached the patio before her. 
scuttled along the porch with surprising speed, and darted jnty 
the room. Immediately the girl heard his voice raised angrily. 

“Hullo! What you been do in my boss’s room? Madre de Dios! 
You theenk I let one Chinaman—no, one Jap—sleep in the bed 
of Don Victoriano Noriaga. No! Vamos!” 

There was a slight scuffle, and the potato baron came hurtling 
through the door, propelled on the boot of the aged but exceed. 
ingly vigorous Pablo. Evidently the Jap had been taken by 
surprise. He rolled off the porch into a flower-bed, recovered 
himself, and flew at Pablo with the ferocity of a bulldog. To the 
credit of his race, be it said that it does not subscribe to the 
philosophy of turning the other cheek. 

But Pablo was a peon. From somewhere on his person, he 
produced a dirk and slashed vigorously. Okada evaded the 
blow, and gave ground. 


“Quidado!”” Pablo roared, and 


‘Listen, Pablo: I have a secret for 


charged; whereupon the potato baron, 


vou. You must not tell anybody. 
Don Mike is not dead.” 


He raised his old head with languid Ten Years of Japanese is the better part of valor, fled before 


interest and nodded comprehension. 


“My wife Carolina, she tell me Immigration gate, and, with his long dirk, motioned 


same thing all time. She say: ‘ Pablo 


mio, somebody make beeg mistake. NCREASES in the Japanese population hired man, he don’ sleep in the bed of 
Don Mike come home pretty queeck, of the Pacific Coast states and Hawaii the gente,” he declared. “The bam 
you see. Nobody can keel Don Mike. are of possible interest to the millions is too good for one Jap. Santa Maria! 
Nobody have that mean the deespo- who are reading Mr. Kyne’s great novel. For why I don’ keel you, I don 
sition for keel the boy.’ But I don Here are some 1920 reports of the United know. Ss 

theenk Don Mike come back to El States Census Bureau: I ablo!’ 

Palomar.” ae , California has 70,196 Japanese inhabi- The majordomo turned, 

Carolina is right, Pablo. Some- tants, an increase of 28,840, or 69.7 per “Yes, mees lady. 
body did make a big mistake. He was cent. as compared with 1910. Mr. Okada is our guest. I com- 
wounded in the hand, but not killed. The state of Washington has a Japanese mand you to leave him alone. Mr. 
I population of 17,114, an increase of 4195, Okada, I apologize to you for Pablo's 
ou see ou see 


or 32.4 per cent. 


with the eye?”’ Oregon has a Japanese population of ours, but a retainer of the former 
“Yes. And he spoke to me with 4022, an increase of 604, or 17.7 per cent owner. Pablo, will you please attend 
the tongue. He will arrive here in an Hawaii has 109.269 Japanese of a total to your own business?” Kay was 
hour.” ; : population of 255.512. During the last angry now, and Pablo realized it. 
Pablo was on his knees before her, ten vears, 29,594 Japanese have been “Don Mike’s beesiness, she is my 
groping for her hand. Finding it. he adided to the islands’ population beesiness, too, seforita,”’ he growled. 
carried it to his lips. Then, leaping ‘ 


to his feet with an alacrity that belied 
his vears he yelled. 


evidently impressed with the wisdom 
of the ancient adage that discretion 


him. Pablo followed, opened the patio 


the Jap to disappear through it. “The 


impetuosity. He is not a servant of 


“Yes; I zink so,’’ Okada declared. 
“T zink I go ‘nother room.” 


“Carolina! Come queeck, Pronto! 


\ Murray will prepare one for you, 


Agui, Carolina.” 

“$7, Pablo iio.” 

Carolina appeared in the doorway and was literally deluged 
with a stream of Spanish. She stood there, hands clasped on her 
tremendous bosom, staring unbelievingly at the bearer of these 
tidings of great joy, the while tears cascaded down her flat, 
homely face. With a snap of his fingers, Pablo dismissed her; 
then he darted into the house and emerged with his rifle. A 
cockerel, with the carelessness of youth, had selected for his 
roost the limb of an adjacent oak and was still gazing about him 
instead of secreting his head under his wing, as cockerels should 
at sunset. Pablo neatly shot his head offi, seized the fluttering 
carcass, and started plucking out the feathers with neatness 
and despatch. 

Mike, he’s like gallina con arvo: cspagiiol,” he explained. 
“What vou call chick-een with rice Spanish,” he interpreted. 
“Eet mus’ not be that Don Mike come home and Carolina have 
not cook for heem the grub he like. Carramba!”’ 

“But he cannot possibly eat a chicken before—I mean, it’s 
too soon. Don Mike will not eat that chicken before the animal- 
heat is out of it.” 

“You don’ know Don Mike. mees. W’en dat boy he’s hongry, 
he don’ speak so many questions.” 

“But I’ve told our cook to save dinner for him.” 

“Wour cook! Seforiia, 1 dom like make fun for you, but I guess 


Mr. Okada. I’m so sorry this has 
happened. Indeed I am!” 


Pablo hooted. 

“You sorry, mees? Wait until my Don Mike he’s come home 
and find thees fellow in hees house.” 

He closed the gate, returned to the room, and made a critical 
inspection of the apartment. Kay could see him wagging his 
grizzled head approvingly as she came to the door and looked in. 

“Where those fellow EJ Mono, he put my boss’s clothes?’ 
Pablo demanded. 

“Fl Mono?’ Whom do you mean, Pablo?” 

‘El Mono—the monkey. He wear long tail to the coat; all 
the time he look like maybeso somebody in the house she’s goin 
die pretty queeck.”’ 

“Oh, you mean Murray, the butler.” 

Pablo was too ludicrous, and Kay sat down on the edge of the 
porch and laughed until she wept. Then, as Pablo still stood 
truculently in the doorway, waiting an answer to his query, she 
called to Murray, who had rushed to the aid of the potato baron, 
and asked him if he had found any clothing in the room, and, 
if so, what he had done with it. 

“T spotted and pressed them all, Miss Kay, and hung them 
in the clothes-press of the room next door.” 

“T go get,” growled Pablo, and did so; whereupon the artful Mur 
ray took advantage of his absence to dart over to the royal cham- 
ber and remove the potato baron’s effects. (Coxlinued on page 11°) 
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“You will be married within the year—you face it up.” 


Dark Man Her Future 


What happens in a woman’s mind when she sets out to win a certain man? 


st. I com- 
alone. Mr. 
for Pablo's 
| servant of 
the former 
ease attend 
Kay was 
ized it. 
she is my 
growled. 


a declared. Read this story by Dana Gatlin—who is, by the wav, writing more 
entertainingly than ever—and you men will have something to think about. 


ne for you, 
‘y this has 


Lllustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


come home 


ea critical HIS is a playlet, the leading scenes of which are set in Andy Benson must have fallen in love with Corinna at sight. 
vagging his a woman’s mind—a theater which hasn’t changed He met her at one of Mrs. Banks’ “studio evenings.” He was 
looked in. overmuch since Eve began establishing tradition. quite sure he “met her—that is to say, was presented. He 
clothes?” Interesting to speculate just what scenes were enacted — was so insistent on this one apparently quite trite detail as to 

on those earliest feminine mental boards when Eve first laid eves cause, that night, a good deal of mixed amusement and annoy- 

on Adam and wondered if he were her “fate.” You may raise ance to Corinna, and to cause himself, next day, to sign the 
oom an objection here, claiming that since there was not, at the time, pledge. But this second result came too late to save him from 


another man on earth, Eve had no room for “wondering.” But — getting entangled in the cards and wheels of Corinna’s fate. 

how did Eve know that another man might not appear, at any Of course, Andy was eternally grateful for the entanglement, 
ininute, miraculously round the corner? That wasaday of mira- but he was long and horribly ashamed of his inauspicious con- 
cles. And the day of miracles is not yet done. Women still look, — dition at that auspicious hour. He laid the blame for his lapse on 
appraise, weigh, and conjecture—and in spite of, rather than be- Mrs. Banks’ “studio evening.” Mrs. Banks is a beautiful lady 
cause of, the present superabundance of prospects. But before and has a rich husband, and surely should be satisfied to let it 
they act thus, something must have happened to quicken their go at that. But, rather graspingly, she insists she has a talent 
interest, something which narrows their focus, with that specu- as well—a talent for painting. To prove her claim, she maintains 
lative slant, to some particular male. What was it that drew a studio, And then, having the studio, what more logical than 
Eve's real attention to her future lord? that she use it by giving artistic soirées? Andy was not at all 
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m 
nung the But useless to ponder; many of the truly vital facts of history artistic, but, for some reason, he had come to this party, and, 
itful Mur- er of record. But I know the answer in the case of Corinna having come, he asked himself why. He couldn’t find the an- 
yal cham- oster and Andy Benson. It was a pack of cards and the proph- __swer, so finally gave it up, and simply took to drifting out to the 
&y—idle enough, one might think—of an amateur fortune-teller. sideboard. 
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28 A Dark Man 


Don’t blame him too much. Others have clutched at measures 
even more desperate upon finding themselves out beyond their 
artistic depth. Andy was ordinarily quite a worthy young man, 
but it must be admitted he was returning from the sidebcard— 
and not for the first time—when he chanced to see Corinna enter 
and greet the hostess. 

Andy started straightway toward the hostess. He hadn’t 
drunk too much to take in at once that the newcomer had hair 
like a dark cloud at 
twilight, and eyes like 
a2 mountain lake 
hedged thickly with fir, 
and a mouth like 

Oh, well, she was the 
prettiest girl at the 
party. In the world. 
He knew now why he 
hal come to the party. 
He felt, vaguely but 
tremendously, that he 
would like to tell her 
why. He didn’t try to 
do that-—not at once— 
but he insinuated him- 
self in at his hostess’s 
elbow, so that that lady 
innocently fell in with 
his intentions and 
murmured an_ intro- 
duction. 

So far so good; he 
hadn't caught the 
charmer’s name, but, 
anvhow, he had “met” 
her. And this assur- 
ance was, for a while, 
sufficient bliss. because 
it permitted him, 
whenever he caught 
her eve across the 
crowd, to smile at her. 
Each time she would 
smile back—Andy was 
not only decidedly 
personable, vou see, 
but he was carrving his 
liquor handsomely; he 
was impeccably steady 
and dignified and 
polite. No reason for 
the voung lady to find 
fault unless with his 
too openly admiring 
gaze. But what voung 
lady ever cavils at such 
a fault? At any rate, 
Corinna didn’t. She 
continued to smile 
back from time to 
time, just a fleeting. 
impersonal flicker of 
brilliance, to be sure. 
but enough to set up 
in the enamored recipient a warm, exhilarant glow. 

That is. for a while it was enough. But, presently, Andy grew 
dissatisfied. He wanted longer charges from that electric ra- 
diance—and more concentrated, more exclusive. He hated all 
those chatterers who didn’t count but who kept surging back 
and forth to cut her off from his view. Most of all. he hated the 
man who had come in with her and who kept tagging at-her side. 
His name was Smith. Not a name to set the world on fire, and 
helped in no way at all by the fact that he was called Bill. Andy 
himself called him “Bill.” and formerly had considered him a 
fairish chap; but now he found himself wondering how a fellow 
named Bill Smith felt entitled to attach himself to the prettiest, 
the most dazzling, the most enchanting creature in the world. 

Bill Smith certainly had nerve! 

In the interims between watching for a smile from the lady, 
Andy occupied himself sending glowers of opprobrium toward 
the happy, unsuspecting Bill. But, presently, Bill did one praise- 
worthy thing: he left her alone on a divan while he went to 
fetch a sandwich or something. and Andy seized his chance. 


in Her Future 


“May I ask your name?” he repeated. ‘‘You see, I didn’t catch it."’ Corinna drew herself up. “You 


Andy evidently thought that everything was now all right, and 
proceeded, still very dignified and deferential. 


catch it.” 


tempted to explain further. 


to repeat it. Or to ask some one else later. 1 suppose I should 
have—but names don’t count an awful lot, do they? Take 
Bill Smith, now. That’s a deuce of a name, but Bill’s really 4 
nice fellow.’ 
ity. ‘I’ve always liked old Bill. But what I started out to say 
is that names don’t really make much difference. Though, of 
course, I’m anxious to know vours. I wish vou’d tell me.” 


The young lady on the divan saw him approaching. and ther 
was the tiniest shine of welcome in her long-lashed, twilight 
eyes. 

Andy addressed her. 

“May I have the pleasure of calling on you some evening” 

She looked startled. Andy hastened to reassure her. 

“IT met vou over by the door, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Corinna, trying to appear compose], 


“May I ask your name?” 
Corinna’s eves flew wide. 
“What?” she ejaculated. 
“May I ask your name?’ he repeated. ‘You see, I didnt 


Corinna drew herself up. 
“You don’t even know my name?” 
Andy divined that, somehow, something was wrong. He at- 


“Mrs. Banks always mumbles so. And I forgot to ask her 


’ Andy was quite proud of this display of generos 
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He gazed at her wishfully. Corinna stared back at him. 

«And you want to call!” That was all she could get out. 

“JT want to very much,” he said earnestly. “* May I?” 

Suddenly, Corinna began to laugh. Andy looked bewildered, 
then a little hurt. But before he could ask what the joke was, 
Rill Smith returned and, with a “Oh, hello, Benson! ‘ that was 
more a dismissal than a salutation, reseated himself beside the 
charmer with hateful matter-of-factness. As the two began occu- 
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on in the next room, Corinna—there’s a woman telling for- 
tunes.” 

Andy glared afte: the departing pair, in his mind dashing 
Bill to a thousand acoms. Then, over her disappearing shoulder, 
the girl sent him a backward smile—just a provocative little 
flash, but marvelously gentle and sweet. It softened the whole 
harshly unkind universe. for a moment softened even his ani- 
mosity toward Bill Smith. Almost unconscious of his action, 
like a lodestone drawn to its pole, he 
drifted toward the door through which she 
had vanished. 

In the other room, Corinna was shuffling 
and cutting the cards which were to reveal 
to her her destiny. The rather opulent 
lady whose Gipsy-red shawl and hoop ear- 
rings designated her as a handmaiden of 
Fate, bent over the layout. 

“Ah!” she breathed significantly. 

“What is demanded Corinna. 

“T see a kiss—a proposal,” murmured 
the seeress. 

Corinna bent over the cards even more 
interestedly. 

“Humph. That’s easy,” observed Mr. 
Smith, over her shoulder. 

“A proposal leading to marriage,” pro- 
ceeded the interpreter of Fate. 

“Oh!” said Corinna, drawing back a little. 
“But I don’t intend to be married for a 
long, long time.” 

“You will be married within the year— 
you face it up.” 

“Oh, no; you’ve made a mistake.” 

“T read it in the cards,” rebuked the 
seeress. 

“Who’s the lucky man?” asked Mr. 
Smith, bending closer. 

“He’s a young man—he has considerable 
money 

“Well, that’s nice, anyway,” put in 
Corinna. 

“And he’s dark—very dark. Dark hair 
and eyes.” 

“T think there’s something wrong there,” 
said Mr. Smith, who had sandy hair. 

“Yes,” affirmed Corinna, shaking her 
head; “I always admire blonds.” 

“Very dark,” insisted the seeress. “I 
read it in the cards.” 

“But there isn’t any very dark man,” 
remonstrated the bride-to-be. 

“T guess it must be Andy Benson,” said 
Mr. Smith. “There he is again, hovering 
in the door like an uneasy spirit. It must 
be old Andy.” 

Bill Smith laughed. Corinna glanced up 
at the figure in the doorway, but, oddly 
enough, she didn’t join in the laugh. An 
almost imperceptible little darkening came 
into her eves, the veriest shadow focusing 
to abstraction, to awakened appraisement, 


don't even know my name?"’ Andy divined that, somehow, something was wrong. to inward speculation, to what-not. 


pying themselves with the plates Bill had brought, while Andy 
didn’t have so much as a cup and saucer to include him, even 
gustatorily, in their party, there seemed nothing for him to do 
but move away. He did so reluctantly. 

Later in the evening, he seized another chance when she was 
momentarily alone. 

“I know your name now,” he proffered eagerly. 

“Yes?” said Corinna. 

Andy saw the ubiquitous Smith already on the advance again; 
‘9 he rushed to his point hastily. 

“May I call sometime—soon? There’s so much I'd like to 
talk about—and there’s so many people here—” He broke off, 
halted by a divination that something must be wrong again. Corin- 
Nas eyes were twinkling and the corners of her lips tilting up. 
His hazy mind went groping for the trouble, and he blurted out: 

I-did meet you! Over by the door—when you came in. My 
name’s Benson.” 

“Oh, your name’s Benson, is it?” It was Bill Smith’s dreaded 
Voice. “Better go put your head in an ice-bucket, Andy. Come 


Now, it’s a curious thing what sometimes, 
all of a sudden, happens to one’s organs of vision. One has 
looked at an object, and seen it in such-and-such a wise, and 
then, looking again, sees it as something entirely different. No 
oculist has ever given a satisfactory explanation of this mysterious 
trick of the optical nerve. Yet the phenomenon, though queer. 
is not at all rare, and this is what happened to Corinna’s lovely 
organs of sight. 

She had looked at Andrew Benson, earlier in the evening, and, 
though viewing a personable young man, albeit a little patheti- 
cally absurd, she had visioned in him nothing extraordinary enough 
to compel from her any extraordinary interest. But now a subtle 
new factor had entered the situation. I don’t wish to put Corinna 
in an unduly sentimental or ridiculous light by showing her 
arrested by the fortune-teller’s pronouncement, impressed merely 
because a man corresponding in appearance to Andrew Benson 
was hovering conspicuously, fatefully in the foreground of her 
future; Jess sentimental women than she have paused, now and 
then, to regard seriously some vague, shadowy suggestion even 
more idle and grotesque. It is the notion of portent, of Fate, 
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that brings them up short, that brings that momentary sharpen- 
ing of speculative appraisement into their eyes. 

Corinna’s glance rested on Andy for but the space of a heart- 
beat, but, in that fraction of time. she noted the way his hair grew 
back from his forehead—a way she especially liked, and that his 
eves were deep-set and looked as though they would always be 
kind, and that there was a hint of tenderness in the corners of 
his mouth, and that, all in all, he seemed to be one who was 
candid, sincere, steadfast, and dependable. 

Before, when she had looked at him, none of these details had 
been apparent. But she asked herself no searching questions 
concerning the sudden change in her point of view. Women rarely 
do that. And, when she smiled a good-night at him later, there 
was an odd, glimmering new quality to the radiance that might 
have startled Andy had he known its significance. If he had, he 
might not have felt so unhappy when he wakened next morning. 

He hazily remembered having made a fool of himself. He 
burned with shame for, though the general recollection of his 
conduct was obscure, his vision of the girl remained distinct 
enough to make him wish he had appeared more advantageously 
before her. 

After much gloomy reflection, he decided to write her a note 
of apology. But even before he put pen to paper, he realized that 
this was but another act of asininity. What did she care for 
his apologies? She’d just be the more annoyed. And _ she'd 
consider he had no excuse for addressing her, anyway. Well, 
what reason did he have?” He pondered this question moodily. 
He had no excuse whatsoever, absolutely no reason in the world 

for his bothering her— 
except that he wanted 
to see her again. But 
he wanted that, it 
seemed, more than 
anything else in the 
world. So, finally, he 
began to write: 


Dear Miss FosteErR—— 


A softened edition of Cleopatra, with a dusky cloud of hair 


in Her Future 


So far it was easy; but the sentences which followed cost hin 
almost a quire of paper and more than an hour of time, and qj 
he accomplished in the desperate end was a brief, ownright 
outpouring of his case: 


I know I behaved inexcusably last night, but I want you to excuse 
me. I don’t dare hope you will; but I’d like a chance to explain, tj 
try to set myself right. But I’m no good at writing—would it annoy 
you too much if I telephoned you this afternoon about five? } 


It remained for him to ascertain her address. — There seeme| 
no other way than to call up Mrs. Banks. As he feared, tha 
lady chose to reply banteringly. So Corinna had captured anothe 
scalp—and so forth and so forth. Andy hated the banter, but he 
gleaned two items to weigh against it: Corinna’s address, anj 
the information that she was accompanying Mrs. Banks’ party 
to the Beaux Arts costume dance the following Friday night 
The second item Andy filed in his mind, while the first he affixe) 
to the note, which he carried to a florist’s to be despatche 
thence, by special messenger, with a box of expensive roses. 

Then he essayed to fix his mind on his belated business affair 
until five o’clock. But when, at the long-awaited hour, he called 
Miss Foster’s number, an unfamiliar voice informed him that 
Miss Foster had left a message for Mr. Benson—Miss Foster was 
sorry, but she had an engagement to go out and couldn't wait 
for Mr. Benson’s call. 

Andy left the telephone-booth disheartedly. He hadn’t real. 
ized how much he’d been counting on the possibility of her 
grace—or, at the least, on the comparative certainty of hearing 
her voice. Even if it were chilly toward him, it would be some. 
thing to hear it addressing him over the wire. But even this, the 
barest of his hopes, failed him. And disappointment weighed in 
him like lead. He thought he couldn’t possibly feel more dismal 
when, lucklessly running into Bill Smith, he discovered that his 
feelings had been buoyancy itself compared to the abysmal depths 
to which Bill Smith precipitated them. 

“Just been talking to your inamorata of last night,” greeted 
Bill, “Corinna Foster. Say, you certainly had a peach on! 
You would’ve been thrown out if vou hadn’t been so dam 
funny.” 

Andy was torn between an impulse to punch Smith’s head and 
a desire to hear more about Corinna. The second motive wor 
out. So, rather inanelv, he said, 

“Oh, you’ve been talking to Miss Foster?” And then, trying 
to sound casual, ‘“‘ Where was that?” 

“Only over the ’phone.” 
‘“‘But where was she?” 
“Why, at home.” 
“Oh! She’s come in, then?” 
“Come in?’ Come in from where?” asked Bill, sur- 
prised. 
“Why—er—I thought—that is to say, I thought 
maybe she was out.” 
Bill stared at him. 
“See here, old man: Is this just a hang-over, or are 
you still hitting it up to-day? Better cut it out.” 
“I’m perfectly saber,” said Andy stiffly. was sim- 
ply a little surprised to hear Miss Foster was at home.” 
so surprising about that?” 
“Well—er—I was just wondering— 
home all day, do you know?” 
“I don’t see what business that is of yours,” replied 
Bill. “but, as a matter of fact. she has been—she’s getting 
her costume ready for the Beaux Arts ball. That’ 
what I ’phoned about. I’m taking her, vou know, and 
we’re——” 
“Thanks,” cut in Andy. “Well. so long.” And ab- 
ruptly turned on his heel. Corinna had been home @l 
the time—had deliberately evaded seeing him. The! 
could mean but one thing. His case was hopeless. indeeé 
That’s the way he figured it—poor Andy! You ob 
serve that he had several things to learn concernlht 
feminine psychology. 
I don’t mean to imply that a woman’s fabt 
cated “not at home” should, of itself, be takes 
as a token favorable to the man. It might wel 
be much more ominous than an actué 
departure to meet a more welcome @ 
gagement. For example, had Corinné 
lightly or contemptuously. given het 
falsifving instructions to the servant 
and then proceeded to occupy herst! 
with other matters, cruelly indifferent! 
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A Dark Man 


that first. pleasantly speculative stage when the messenger arrived 
bearing the long. expensive box aad the little oblong note which 
was destined, in the end, to cost Andy much, much more than 
his florist’s bill. 

Corinna read the note, then opened the box, and bent to inhale 
the fragrance, a musing little smile on her face. What lovely 
flowers! Those long-stemmed roses must cost at least a dollar 
apiece. He did like her! Then she read the note again. the smile 
lingering. Of course. she’d knewn already that he wasn’t the sort 
to give habitually such an exhibition as last night’s; vet the fact 
that he had given this one exhibition didn’t altogether displease 
her. For it reduced him now to humble contrition and anxiety— 
and this is a beginning not inauspicious when a girl doesn’t mind 
a man’s liking her. And he was going to ‘phone this verv after- 
noon—that meant he was eager to see her. Should she let him 
see her—at once—— 

You observe that her more general cogitations were now pass- 
ing into the stage of definite planning. 

She was putting the flowers into a vase, arranging the luscious, 
heavy. expensive heads with meditatively gentle fingers, when 
Mrs. Banks called her on the telephone. 

That lady’s banter was not so obnoxious to her as it had been 
to Andy; girls seldom mind a tribute to their own conquering 
powers. And it was this conversation with Mrs. Banks that 
shoved Corinna, finally, over the brink into the stage of deliberate 
calculation. She gave mental nods as she listened. So he had 
betraved interest in the fact she was going to the Beaux Arts 
dance. That meant he’d likelv go. too. Yes; most likely. She'd 
see him there; so she could put him off this afternoon. Better 
not to seem too ready to. meet his advances. Yes; better to 
hang back—to affect indifference. That would. if he were really 
interested, but make him more eager to see her. 

Thus it was that when, at five o'clock, Andy telephoned, he 
heard the disheartening news that she was “out.” Could he 
have known her mental processes. could he have seen her, 
waiting expectantly for the telephone-bell, and then, with 
quickened breath and flushed cheek. listening to the maid’s de- 
livery of her chilly message. he might not have felt so down- 
hearted. But who can visualize what transpires at the other end 
of a telephone-wire? 

It has already been narrated how hone first declined in Andy’s 
breast, and then how, when he learned her evasion of him had 
been deliberate, it died out entirely. Yet, the following Friday 
night, Andy went to the Beaux Arts ball. He didn’t care for 
such affairs—was bored by the crowds. and hated the turbulent 
confusion, and felt like a donkey in his ridiculous rented get-up; 
vet he went—and in a regalia purporting to be the chosen attire of 
a free and independent Eastern potentate: he even wore the neck- 
lace that went with it. Men, in their way. are almost as queer as 
women. 

The hot and fetid air, the strident. unceasing jazz of the alter- 
nately vying orchestras. the clamorous hum of voices, and the 
crowded floor kaleidoscopically asurge with fantastic figures—all 
fulfilled his preconceptions of what the affair would be. But 
Andy didn’t even flee for a momentary refuge into the compara- 
tively restful smoking-room. He wedged his way through the 
crush, darting his eves here and there. as if looking for some one, 
vet barely acknowledging the salutations of acquaintances. 

At last, by a table up in the crowded balcony, with the music 
jangling hideously from directly underneath, and with a fat 
lady shouting a greeting. he paused—paused. even though the 
act was fraught with other peril than to the ear-drums. for the 
fat lady doted on dancing and she at once began to comment 
insinuatingly about the “wonderful music.” But Andy hardly 
realized her presence. He was gazing at a fair Cleopatra seated 
at the table. a softened edition of Cleopatra. with a dusky cloud 
of hair, and eves like mountain pools at twilight, and long lashes 
that were fluttering up toward a Russian nobleman with the 
commonplace features of Bill Smith. 

The orchestra crashed and the fat woman shouted her insinua- 
tions about the perfect floor and music. but Andy continued to 
stare at Cleopatra's profile as one entranced. Once he took a 
tentative step forward, but-halted. He wanted her to turn and 
see him first.- He thought he detected a flicker of the eves in his 
direction, but he must have been mistaken. for the face went 
swiftly back to its profile position. Or had she avoided meeting 
his eyes intentionally? Anyway, almost immediately she rose, 
placed her hand lightly on the grotesque Russian’s arm, and 
passed by, on her way to the stairs. She passed so close that she 
seemed to brush him like a delicious electric shock. If she turned 
her head but a fraction. she could hardly fail to see him standing 
there tense. But she did not turn her head. And, watching 


in Her Future 


her depart, fluttering those glances up at Bill Smith, Andy told 
himself he was glad the little flirt had not seen him. Andy didyt 
admire flirts. But he watched her recede, gradually and grace. 
fully, down the stairs till she vanished. Then there was a yoid 
Even the fat lady couldn’t fill it with her size and heft when he 
took her out to dance. 

This ordeal over. he left the scene. As he got out of the Eastem 
potentate’s habiliments, he cursed himself for his folly, <0; 
course she had seen him—had seen him standing there like 
gawk. And probably laughing in her sleeve—probably pasgin 
the joke on to that Smith fellow again. What a fool he was! 
Well, he was cured now. He’d put her out of his mind. 

But, some four days later, his mind could still place the name: 
“Corinna Foster” when his morning’s mail brought him a note 
with this cognomon attached. The missive ran: , 


Dear Mr. BENSON: 

I haven’t written before this to thank you for your lovely roses, 
because I, too, am poor at expressing myself in writing. Won't you 
call me up some day, and then perhaps you'll run in for tea and I can 
thank you in person? 


Now, when a woman says ‘“‘some day” in this connection, she 
means that very day, or, at the latest, the day following, 0j 
course Andy wasn’t aware of this truth, but, luckily for him— 
albeit rather illogically, considering that he had put the young 
lady out of his mind—he lost no time getting to the telephone. 

I say “luckily for him,” because his hazards would have been 
vastly increased had he, at this juncture, antagonized. his. foe 
further, however unwittingly. For, of course, the poor man 
didn’t even remotely suspect that she was a foe, that now there 
was a battle on between them—a battle to be without quarter, a 
battle to the death—to /is death. Why should he suspect such 
a thing? He had done nothing to incur animosity or reproach 
or displeasure. No; he had done nothing—except to upset all o! 
a woman’s carefully laid plans. 

For, that night at the ball, when she was wafted away on Bil 
Smith’s arm, apparently oblivious to any other existence in the 
world, Corinna had a neat little mental schedyle for her gradually 
relaxing attitude, and even for her very words when she would 
return to the balcony; but this schedule of behavior was all 
founded on the assumption that the admiring Mr. Benson would 
still be waiting there. That he should vanish during her absence 
never once occurred to her. When she discovered he had vat- 
ished, she was considerably annoyed. And, being annoyed, she 
modified her schedule somewhat; she would be slower with that 
softening of attitude when he did appear again. 

But he didn’t appear again. 

And a battle was on. Had Andy, with intention, tried to focus 
her attention to himself, he could have achieved his purpose no 
better. In the beginning, he had impressed her only casually—a 
presentable man in a crowd of presentable men. Then the for 
tune-teller—a chance and foolish bit of business, that; but the 
veriest nonsense may sometimes lead to startlingly serious conse- 
quences—had suddenly sharpened her interest. Then he had 
promptly—a promptness which held but one significance—sent 
her the note, the roses. \ 

And now? Well, for three days, Corinna couldn’t dislodge the 
aggrieved and baneful and retaliatory thoughts which disagree- 
ably cluttered up her consciousness. Why had he mislec her into 
thinking he admired her especially? Yes; he had misled her. 
What was his motive? What did he think he could gain by It’ 
Did he think to help his case by pretending indifference? This 
slant on the situation caused her to brighten a little. Or had she, 
perhaps, overestimated her attraction for him? ‘This slant brought 
a slump of humiliation, of shame. a sensation unpleasant for herself, 
and. therefore, one that augured no good for Andrew Benson. 

At the end of the third day, she wrote that sweetly couched 
little note about the roses. 

And her manner toward him when, promptly obedient to het 
overture, he arrived at the end of the fourth afternoon, was © 
sweet as the note—a gentle, abstracted kind of sweetness. This 
sometimes a good omen from a woman, but sometimes it 1snt 
Her eves were luminous, softly irradiating her abstracted mo0@ 
as the two of them exchanged conventional commonplaces ové 
their tea. She seemed to have forgotten about the roses. Ane? 
hadn’t forgotten about his own apologies, but, not knowing just 
how to drag them in, uncomfortably talked of this and that. He 
complimented the dress she was wearing. 

“Queer kind of color,” he commented. 


“What do you call it: 
“Henna—it’s new this season, but awfully trying to wear 
“You wear it wonderfully—but, then, you could wear 4 


color.” (Continued on page 9) 
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E arrived at Madrid late at a ; to come into Versailles in France ge 
night to find all arrangements ‘ Xe the Revolution. Indeed, many re the 
~ | customs and court ritual are exact as 
the splendid Easter cere- Louis XI\ laid down 

monies of the court. I am going to the Duc d 
Write a whole book with a background 7 a Philip \ of s = a e beg g 
of Spain as soon as I can be quiet the eighteenth cen ury. 
‘gain; so here I will only tell you of j d The halberdiers are a pl 
few things about these wonderful all sergeants, and very ta 
glories, now passed away f ther Fa © wear almost the identical uniform o 
countries. The f » Papal Swiss Guard, and carry 
Countries. The first ceremony, which the Papa » an “tf 
Jant brought is very impressive, is the washing of eae it ; long poled halberds. Imagine this 
it for hersel, the beggars’ feet on the Thursday scene! A beautifully carpeted gal- 
Benson. before Easter: the second the par- lery—a row three deep of the Pop 
etly couched doning of the prisoners condemned «il lace packed against the 
death, on Good Friday; the third, halberdiers like statues, and the 
dient to het the glorious mass on Easter Sunday. gorgeous procession coming along to 
oon, Was ® All of these have so many touches of the music of the halberdiers band, 
yess. bygone day about them that they £ playing a slow, weird march. First came 
mes it 180! Bf seem jike visions and not realities. For he ae fe a page, carrying the royal prayer-books. 
acted M00 the ceremony of the washing of the beg- 3 Thena group of gentlemen ushers. 
nplaces OVE fats’ feet, the procession going first tothe company of chamberlains ite 
roses. chapel, comes out of the royal apartments breeches and coats covered with go d, 
nowing JUS Hi by the door near the great staircase in the ' bi i me rying their feathered hats. Then the grandees 
id that. He Bi palace on to the wide gallery which runs round ~~ et Ae of Spain. Now, these are a very interesting 
spacious courtyard order. They have all sorts of privileges—they 
you call On these occasions, the people are allowed in to "Sitiperenegee may wear their hats in the royal presence—and ‘dl 
0 ae ‘et the procession, kept in place by halberdiers, every fam is only at the house of a grandee that the king anc 
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Alfonso XIII 


A procession of halberdiers 


King Alfonso at a 
hunt in Andalusia 


stately set of men you can imagine, and they walk to the weird music with a slow, measured 
step that is quite peculiar and intensely dignified. When they come to a corner where, in tur 
ing, they face the king and queen, they make a queer bow with a click of the feet. There was 
At a window in the gallery, the procession caught sight of the littl 
infantitas, and all bowed and saluted in their grave, courtly way. 


The grandees are too gor 
geous! A glittering mass a 
splendor —some in the court 
dress with the casacén, which 
is a dark-blue coat almost en- 
tirely encrusted with gold, and 
of the same shape as in Louis 
XIV’s time; some in modem 
uniforms of guards and lan 
cers, and some in the pictur 
esque uniforms of their medi- 
eval brotherhoods of chivalry, 
dating from the days of the 
Crusades — all covered with 
ribbons and orders, and al 
wearing their hats—theit 
privilege. Then, when they 
passed, came the infantes @ 
Spain—the king's brother-t- 
law, and nephew—and imme 
diately behind them the king 
and queen—the king in a lar 
cer uniform, wearing his hat, 
and the queen a vision of love 
liness in a cloth-of-silver gown 
with a long train from_ the 
shoulders, of brocade outlined 
with diamonds (only the queen 
is allowed to wear a train from 
the shoulders). ‘This was car 
ried byachamberlain. Herje™ 
els were, too, lovely. Immené 
aquamarines and diamonds 
blazed everywhere, and swulg 
in the high diamond crow® 
They were exactly the colot 
of her eyes, which are not blue, 
as is popularly supposed, bet 
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The great banquet-hall, 
Royal Palace. Madrid 


aquamarine, and of the most fascinating shape—up a little at the cor- 
ners. Her skin, in the broad daylight, is flawless pink and white, and 
her pale golden hair was perfectly done. From the magnificent crown 
there fell a lovely white-lace veil, and across her breast was the sash 
of theOrder of Maria Luisa. She really looked a fairy queen, so young 
and fresh and lovely. After the royal pair came the Infanta Isabella, 
very gorgeous also; then the company of the grandees’ wives, who 
are all ladies in waiting to the queen and wear the scarlet order. They 
were all in court dresses, décollelée, of course, and in pale colors with 
much gold and silver brocade, but their trains did not hang from the 
shoulders. They were put on in various ways from the waist. Some 
wore tiaras, and the veils were put on like the queen’s; others wore 
high combs and the veils as mantillas. I have never seen such jewels, 
except in Russia. All wore parures—the whole set—tiara, necklace, 
earrings, and stomacher, all of the same design, of emeralds and dia- 
monds, or sapphires, or rubies and diamonds, or plain diamonds, as 
the case might be, or priceless rows and rows of pearls. 

When the train had gone by, and more chamberlains and aides-de- 
camps and officers of the halberdiers, and officers of the Household 
Cavalry, the lady in waiting who was to take care of me and I rushed 
through the palace rooms to be in our‘places in the royal tribune in the 
chapel before the procession came in. ‘There are three tribunes on 
the ground floor of the chapel—one for their Majesties when not in 
the body of the chapel, one for the royal family, and one for the ladies 
mwalting. They are like boxes at the opera, and are about three feet 
higher than the floor of the chapel. 

The peculiar walk of the grandees was most impressive. The king 
and queen went to the left of the high altar, and had in front of them 
a prie-dieu covered with the most gorgeous covering of white satin em- 
broidered with gold and silver. Every one fell into place as in the 
most perfectly rehearsed pageant. The duchezses in waiting for the 
day sat on the tabourets in the same line with the queen, and the rest 
of the grandees’ wives on tapestry-covered benches across the end, 
mmediately beneath our tribune. The grandees were on the right, with 
the chamberlains beyond them, and massed at the altar were bishops 
and priests in indescribably gorgeous vestments. 

‘s the procession was passing through the chapel, I was 
isain rushed through passages and other salons with the 
uly in waiting to get into the tribune in the great hall 


Where the next ceremony takes place. It was quaint. On 
‘ach side of the immense hall there were raised stages, 
perhaps thirty feet out from the wall, and the spaces be- 
Yond were in tiers still higher. Looking from the end, 
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where our tribune was and the altar, the space on the left was 
packed with the populace, and the space on the right filled with 
different tribunes for the royal family and the ministers and 
grandees and their wives, not actually taking part in this cere- 
mony, and the ambassadors and their wives—all wearing Spanish 
court dress, which is, for the women, full evening dress and a 
comb and mantilla or tiara and mantilla. 

On each of the raised stages there was a long table with seats 
against the balustrades of the people’s enclosure and of the 
enclosure of the royal family. The tables were laid with twelve 
places and twelve china jugs, looking exactly like bedroom jugs, 
white, with blue rims, and the royal coats of arms on the side. 
Through the end door one could see buffets piled with dishes 
ot food. 

Red-carpeted steps led up to each stage. Below the tribunes, 
in a semicircle right and left,-.were the seats of the twelve 
beggars. The men were dressed in decent, ordinary clothes, 
and the women—all very old—in plain black dresses, and pretty, 
old-fashioned black kerchiefs bound with black velvet over their 
heads, and they wore white-cotton stockings and neat shoes. 
Everyone was waiting for the procession to come in from the 
chapel. 

It came in a few minutes—everyone walking with the same 
rhythm and falling into his appointed place with the same 
drilled exactitude. The archbishop and priests and the Papal 
nuncio walked up to the altar, upon which there were towels 
folded, all edged with beautiful lace, and two silver ewers and 
basins. 

Then the king’s great chamberlain took one big towel from the 
archbishop and pinned it round the king. Then the mistress of 
the robes pinned a still larger one round the queen, covering her 
lovely dress, and then they stood before the altar while twelve 
grandees, on one side, and twelve duchesses, on the other, 
knelt down in front of a beggar and took off one stocking and 
shoe. 

You can’t think of the wonderful picture this made—these 
ladies in their magnificent clothes and jewels kneeling there be- 
fore the beggars! 

When this was finished, the duchesses returned to their places 
again. and the archbishop and the Papal nuncio each took a 
basin, a ewer, and lace-edged towel, and with the king on one 
side and the queen on the other, began the ceremony. The 
Papal nuncio, in his glorious magenta-and-purple robes and cerise 
biretta. bent and poured water from the silver ewer over each 
beggar’s foot in turn, and the queen knelt before each and dried 
it—kissing the instep as she finished! 

She did it all with perfect grace and no shade of self-conscious- 
ness. And when all were washed, the mistress of the robes un- 
pinned the towel (the same ceremony took place with the king). 
and the queen on one side and the king on the other, followed 
by their twelve assistants, came up on to the stages, and the 
feast began. 

All the beggars had meanwhile moved up to their seats behind 
the tables, led by a duchess and a grandee. 

The beggars do not really eat anything; the food is placed 
before them by the king and queen, and then handed away by 
the twelve grandees and the twelve duchesses, and given to 
waiting servants at the bottom of the steps, where each p'ate is 
again passed out, and, J was told, then placed in a huge basket 
for each beggar, so that they can take all away—and they then 
sell it to the waiting crowd when they leave. Finally, at the 
end, they even receive the knife, fork, and spoon, and the huge 
jugs of wine. 

As a coup d’eil. you could not imagine anything more impres- 
sive, because of the perfect knowledge of ceremony shown by all 
concerned. There was no confusion, the queen passing up and 
down handing the plate as it came in from the buffet, and then, 
when she got to the end of the row, a duchess lifted the first plate 
and handed it on to the next duchess, and so on out. 

The menu was Gargantuan! About twenty-four courses! 
The plates were really deep, round dishes—containing such 
things as half a huge salmon, soles, meats, potatoes, and stuffed 
artichokes and beans and quantities of other things, and pud- 
dings and big jars of olives, and one course was composed of 
whole Dutch cheeses. When these were going round, the king 
dropped one; it rolled away, and had to be scrambled for by the 
grandees—to the delight of the crowd. I wondered if his Majesty 
had done it on purpose—he had such a delicious twinkle in his 
eye, and he looked up and laughed with the people—they adore 
him! 

Finally, huge dishes of oranges and of lemons came, and then 


the utensils were passed 
t utensus Were passe na tne 


great jugs of wine, and 
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even the cloths. Then the king and queen came down from their 
platforms, the procession was reformed, and they ali went out 

This ceremony is repeated every year. Deserving beggars an 
chosen from different parishes in Madrid, and they draw lots « 
to which twelve will obtain the privilege. ; 

Until Queen Maria Christina’s time, it was the custom for thy 
same glorious train of people to walk in the afternoon all through 
the streets of Madrid to visit the seven churches, still dressed ip 
their magniiicent clothes: but this has been allowed to lapse 1 
think it is a pity, though, for anything of former state to 
abandoned, because I am convinced it is good for a country thy 
ceremonies should be kept up. They are a link of human interes 
among all classes, and how the people appreciate their rights! 4 
tiny incident interested me. As the lady in waiting and I cam 
out of the vestibule doors onto the gallery to see the procession 
on the second day a halberdier asked a woman to stand aside t, 
let us pass, and although we were both dressed in the combs an¢ 
mantillas of the court dress, and she knew perfectly that we wer 
of the court, for us to get in front just there was an infringem 
of her rights! And a fierce resentment grew in her dark face unt 
she understood we only wanted to pass. 

On Good Friday came the ceremony of pardoning the prisoners 
condemned to death, in the roval chapel at Madrid, and m 
audience with the king. ; 

There was the same procession, exactly as on the day before 
only, the king and the grandees wore less brilliant uniforms, and 
the queen and her ladies were in black décolletée dresses, with \ 
high combs and mantillas. The whole company of l:dies, except 
for the scarlet orders, was in unrelieved black—jet-embroidere 
and of different materials. 

My audience with the king took place before the procession 
began, and I think he has the most interesting personality I have 
ever met among royal people. His enthusiasm seems to create 
an ambient of youth and life round him, and _ his eyes are 
lighted with the feu sacré. Nothing could ever make the king 
afraid—no abdications or running-into other countries for him 
How proud Spain should be of such a character! His one aims 
to improve and elevate his people, and forward commerce and 
all modern benefits. Every word he say's is filled with intelligence 
and understanding, and, above all, decision, and one has not that 
distressing feeling, which one often has when speaking to peop 
in high places, that one must humor them and that it is a prickly 
path one is treading, which, incidentally, always makes one 
little contemptuous of them in one’s heart. With this king, one 
feels one is speaking to a clever, understanding man, with whom 
one may be natural as with anyone one respects. He also has: 
sense of humor and a delicious twinkle in his eve—and his hait 
is well brushed and his clothes beautifully made, and his hands 
are fine and strong and nervous: in short, even beyond being ¢ 
king, he is a great gentleman, and I wish vou could have beer 


present at that wonderful scene in the chapel when the moment f° 
came for the archbishop to ask the king—who had come out it : 
front of the altar alone from his seat behind the prie-diew-f* 
whether he would pardon the prisoners condemned to death. Jy, 

Their warrants were sealed and bound with black ribbons ane : 
held by a priest. And the king replied, in a firm voice. “As Googj- 
pardons me, I pardon them,” and then the ribbons are change : 


to white. \ 

A deep thrill goes through everyone. h 

It would take too long to tell vou of each little circumstance ' 
the entire ceremony—the whole thing mede perfect by the maf. 
divine music: the violins, viola, and violoncello were made h 
Stradivarius—the only quartet in the world where this is th k 
case, I believe. They were fortunately saved from Napoleons 
rapacious clutches by being hidden when he came to Madrid. 

There are two court officials who, when they come forward 
part of the ceremony, make the most strange reverence to th h 
king—a queer bending and opening and shutting of the knee 
and a clicking of the feet. And there are many kneelings betor 
the altar for the kissing of the relic of the Holy Cross. Het 
grace and precision show particularly, and if one were rheumatl 
it must be a frightfully difficult operation to bend so low. Th 
relic is lying on a flat cushion before the altar. The same cet 
mony of all leaving their places in turn and falling into the p® I 
cession with lighted candles took place for the kissing of ™ 
relic. And the black dresses and veils of the ladies made# 
look very impressive. 1 

The ceremony of the high mass on Easter Sunday was the - 
procession along the gallery to the chapel, only, now the clothe 
were more gorgeous than ever—and it seemed to me that entire 
new sets of jewels were worn. What stores they must have. Th 
queen was all in pure white, with diamonds (Cowtinued on pase 
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Perceval Gibbon 
writes stories about real 
flesh-and-blood people that grip 

yu and have “atmosphere” and 
charm. This ts one of his best. 


When 
(sentle folk Meet 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


N the still afternoon glare that brooded: upon the town of 

Tete, the arched gateway of the house was black with 

shadows, like a tunnel; the little courtyard within, whe-c 

the senhora’s women sprawled in slumber upon the stone 
pavement, was a well of twilight. In her chair, beside the 
ntrance, just within the frontier of the shade, the senhora 
herself sat and seemed to gaze, as though in a patient expect- 
ancy, along the sun-stricken street that dipped at last and. lost 
itself upon the shining beaches of the Zambesi. 

In all that prospect, no one moved. The senhora, recumbent 
in her low chai-, was as motionless as the palms that hung be- 
calmed in the stagnant air. One arm, golden brown and silk- dic comachions wal } 
smooth, hung bare, with the idle fingers touching the ground be- ; . 
side her; her fect beneath her guardape were bare and brown also; laughed. Beside we age" 
in her coloring. her languor, and her quiet, her land —the Africa ing up from where it lay. the 


He looked azvay to 


that still bears the print of Vasco da Gama’s adventures and pale skull seemed to laugh \ i . 
Xavier’s Jesuit pioneers—was expressed and symbolized. She was with him in a still glee of ’ * 
4 large woman, in the full ripeness of that maturity which comes mockery and malice. \4 : 
early to those of the mixed blood; her face, gold-tinged. strong- 4 , 
browed, wide-lipped, was serious and mild, and the Latin in “Tam mos’ well.” she replied. 4 
her had given her a natural fineness of attitude. He was a man who might have been any s. 

Far down the empty street, indistinct at first in the blue of age over thirty, lean as a young tree and dl 
the heat-dazzie. three figures came forth between the silent as toughof fiber. Years of sun had scorched 
houses and moved toward hér—a tall white man, and two Jaden him to the color of an old saddle; his bare i, 
Kafirs, who shuffled behind him with their burdens. It was such forearms and his great hands were as 
4 group as one might see at any chance hour of the day in Tete though sheathed in gauntlets of worr 
~4 prospector. a hunter, or a trader, and his “boys” returning leather, and stone-blue eyes, steadfast and 
‘rom the dark lands to the east or the north with his spoils or kindly, looked incongruously forth from 
hismerchandise. They are the common traffic of the place; but, — the weather-wreck of his face. His work 
asthese neared her, the senhora stirred in her chair, and her face _ hitherto had lain up in the Jow-lying river 
Came to life. country to the north of the Zambesi, where 

‘Riverlands!” she said aloud. “Tt is Riverlands!” the unmapped and nameless streams bring 
She gathered her wide scarf about her and sat waiting till he down their thin doles of gold to the sands 
should arrive. eS and gravel beds of the levels—hence the name of “ River- 
He came, always with those long, slow strides that made — lands” that had superseded his own. 
= np oi chagrin afar off, fronting the thresh of the sun “That’s good,”’ he said heartily. ; 

¢ down-turned brim of his hat. His eyes were fixed He had stopped some paces away from her and came ro 


‘head of him. and he would have passed without seeing her but nearer. He smiled, too, as he spoke. It was as though whet 
t 7 aa he came abreast. she spoke from her seat in the shade. | lay behind her smile reflected itself in his—each had toward the 
ood-afternoon, Riverlands,” she said, in her rich, rather — other a deliberate purpose of courtesy and friendly appearance ; 


. 
a: each seemed aware of, and anxious to conceal, a sense of con- 
‘Wall’ He paused and turned. “Oh, it’s you, Dofia Ana! — descension. 
‘Cll, how ure you keepin’ ?” “It is hot,” said Dofia Ana. “You are thirsty—yes? You 
She smiled «gain, indulgently. slowly. like some w’eesky an’ col’ water—yes?” 
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“Well—” He hesitated. It was plain he wanted to refuse 
and pass on. “I was just goin’ up to Mauser’s—still, as you’re 
so kind, Dofia Ana 

Dojfia Ana nodded. She raised her voice. 

“Ola! Maria! Catarina! Will you wake—sluggards ? I am 
calling vou!” 

Riverlands made a small grimace of half-humorous resigna- 
tion and stepped to the shade of the arch. His two “boys” 
let down their loads and squatted beside them contentedly; 
a sleepy black woman came pattering from the house and was 
made 2 target for a machine-gun fire of orders from the senhora. 
A chair, a little table, the two glasses with pictures on them— 
whisky. cold water—and everything quickly! 

“I didn’t ought to give vou all this trouble,” said Riverlands. 
“T could just as easy go on up to Mauser’s.” 

The senhora shrugged. 

“Tt is not’ing,” she said. “It is not a trouble for you.” 

He mumbled awkward and uncomfortable thanks. A tumult 
in the courtyard dissolved presently into women bringing the 
chair and the rest of the apparatus of hospitality. Riverlands 
took the chair, planted it at a polite distance from Dofia Ana, 
and let himself down into it stiffly. 

There was whisky of a known brand, and water in a porous 
earthen jar that had yet a spice of coolness in it. Riverlands 
lifted his glass, upon which was pictured the head of King 
Carlos of Portugal—the senhora had the queen—and spoke 


formally. 
*Here’s wishin’ you the very best, Dofia Ana, an’ many 
thanks! I'll never forget ’’—his eves wandered for an instant— 


“T’ll never forget all vou done for me.’ 

“Tt was noi’ing,” murmured the senhora. “An’ tink”’— 
a flush darkened upon her smooth cheeks as she spoke—* jus’ 
t’ink what vou do for me!” 

Riverlands laughed. 

“Oh. that wasn’t anything,” he said. 

The senhora failed to smile in reply. 

“Tt was somet’ing,”’ she said quietly. 

There was a while of embarrassed silence. Riverlands, 
his hat twisted in his hands, tidgeted, on the fret to be away 
but anchored to his place by his sense of politeness. The 
senhora seemed to have fallen for the while into a mood of thought; 
her face had gone still again, and her eyes dwelt on the distance. 

“Tt’s—it’s very hot to-day, ain’t it?’ said Riverlands des- 
perately. 

The sens:ora withdrew herself from her reverie. 

“Very ‘ot, Riverlands,” she agreed. “You trek far to-day— 
yes?” 

They gazed at each other, both armored alike in their strange 
panoply of stiff social amiabilitvy. They were creatures fine 
of their kind—Riverlands. with his stature and length of limb, 
his head high-held in an unconscious pride and power, his eves 
level and fearless; and the senhora, with the glow and ardency 
of the South smoldering through her, quiet, like the fire in living 
embers. She had striven once to serve him; she relied on the 
gratitude he had avowed. and he had neither the courage nor 
the cruelty to dishonor her claim. 

There had been, for Riverlands, a moment in his life 
he beheld all his dreams come true and the desire of his 
offer itself to his hand. That had been when, after five 
in the solitudes of his rivers, in the hidden valleys where never 
a shod foot had passed before—five vears broken by the annual 
trip to the nearest trading-station for stores and the sight of 
a white face—he had seen. at last, the reward of his labors com- 
plete itself. had the sum of coarse gold which he had set himself 
to gather achieved. 

It was night when. after a clearing-up of his sluice-boxes, 
he had gone for the last time to his cache, carrying in careful 
hands the pickle-jar. heavy with gold, that ended his long 
work. His way was up-hill, and. as the path turned. he saw 
below him, by the bank of the stream, the fires of his little camp 
and heard the discord of voices where his Kafir boys sat round 
their cooking-pots. A paring of moon was aloft in the sky. 

He had found. for the storehouse of his gold, an old abandoned 
Kafir burial-ground, much frequented by large. sluggish snakes. 
and further burglar-proofed by a fine and vivid tradition of 
ghosts. It was a hollow in the hillside. the sides honeycombed 
with the mouths of the broken-down caves that had been tombs; 
no Kafir would approach it by day or night, and here, ynder 
the thin blade of moon that hung in the soft black of the sky, 
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he unearthed his hoard—the charter that made him free of the 
world. A few boulders displaced revealed the half of a skeleton 
—the upper half—the sentry he had established to guard the 


_in him was strong the indomitable drive homeward, the a 
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gold while he himself labored below in the stream. 
it forth and dropped it aside, and the ivory-white skull, pillowejimm 
among the bones, seemed to watch him with a soundless and 

contemptuous mirth as he displaced the sacking that covers 

the group of tobacco-tins in which was the gold. Carefully 
methodically, he tilted the pickle-jar into the last of thes 
tossed it from him, and sat back on his heels. 

It was done. Before him, and under his hands, when fy 
stretched them forth, was his reward. The gold, in that gloom 
sent forth no gleam to the feeble moon; it was dull and colorley 
as so much sand. But, like an emanation of its power, them 
came to him again the vision. The little town in Kent, folded 
within an elbow of the North Downs, where he had lived oy 
his boyhood, the placidity and decency of its life, the aspee 
of its streets and houses, where all who passed were knowg 
and friendly—they were his again. For him, the wilderness was 
but a workshop; romance and the strong spice of life were jp 
the lanes that wind between the orchards under the downs 

He rose to his feet upon an impulse like excitement, and noy 
that strange appeal of the night-shrouded land was powerless, 
He looked away to the camp-fires and laughed. 

Beside him, staring up from where it lay, the pale skull seemed 
to laugh with him in a still glee of mockery and malice. 

It was a long trek that lay before him, south and west to the 
trade-routes into the comparative civilization and_ security @ 
British Central Africa, and so to the Shire River and the stem 
wheeled steamer to Tete. Day after day, the brief sungise 
saw the long file of the column under way, winding at the 
regulation gait through the scrub and boulders. First, John 
Nomis, the great Zulu capto, unburdened save for his bundle 
of wire-bound sticks—a magnificent black figure of authority, 
guiding and setting the pace: after him, the string of Katfir carriers, 
each one crowned by the corded bundle of his load balanced upon 
his bare woolly head, and last, gun in the crook of his arm, alett 
to move forward upon any emergency, whipping up the rear, 
steering by voice and signal, came Riverlands himself. Each 
noon saw the bivouac for the hours of the great heat; each night 
beheld the ordered camp with its fires and voices. The gol, 
sealed into the tobacco-tins and distributed among the loats 
was traveling in state. 

“We are making good marches, baas,”’ said John Nomi 
when a dozen days’ journeying lay behind them. “That ai 
chandise of ours travels well.” ; 

It was evening, and the moon had broadened now to a gre 
white shield that outflamed the sunset. Riverlands was siti 
beside his gear, waiting upon his cook-boys. The great Zi 
stood over him, his blunt face friendly and smiling. 

“Yes,” replied the white man slowly. “Good marches 
but 

He passed a hand over his forehead; there was a sort of waver 
ing uncertainty in the movement. The Zulu ceased to salle 
and looked at him sharply. 

‘The baas is tired?” he asked. 

“<Tired?’? Me?” Riverlands uttered a short laugh. “Al 
the same, I'll be glad when we get to the roads.” 

John Nomis did not answer for some moments. 

“Thirty marches more.” he said then. “Thirty good marches. 
The baas has fever-medicine with him?” 

“This isn’t fever.” said Riverlands impatiently. 
anyhow. I’ve got plenty of quinine.” 

The Zulu bowed his head and moved toward the clustered 
fires and the cheery babel that gathered round them. River 
lands remained where he was, his head propped in one hand 
His boys came and brought his food and set it ready for him 
but still he did not move. As though, in the mere name ¢ 
it, there had been power to evoke it. he could feel the malady 
acrawl in his iron body and astir in his blood. f 

He staggered when he rose, and steadied himself from falling 
only by a strong effort. He stood trving to look round him, 
but already things were blurred and vague to his eves. 

Malaria.” he said to timseif what this is.” 

Morning brought him its usua: respite: he awoke in his blankets 
with a clear head and a body that felt limp as a wet cloth. 
When he rose. his legs seemed to bend and sway under him: 
his back-bone was like string. Nomis suggested a couple of days 
of camp where they were. 

“For our merchandise is in no such hurry, after all.” he urged. 
“Tt will not spoil by keeping, baas.”’ . 

“No!” he cried. mesa—load up! We'll keep goim- 

Through that morning and forenoon, he kept yoing as 4 
flogged horse may be kept moving till it dies. One thing onlt 
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The senhora seemed to have fallen for the while into a mood of thought: her face had gone still again, 
and her eyes dwelt on the distance. 


animal instinct for his own place and his owr kind. Walking 
like a somnambulist, he forced himself over the miles till, at 
length, when the loads were piled and the carriers scattered to 
light their fires and find shade to sleep in, he fell forward with 
his face on the parched grass and lay there. 
The baas will camp now,” said John Nomis confidently. 
There is water here, and brush for the fires; and in a week——” 
Riverlands, lying where they had carried him, looked up 
to the strong black face, and his own hardened. The fever 
me flowing through him, but his purpose was unimpaired. 
Rig me a muchela!” he ordered. 
E hasnt is a hammock slung to a pole, upon which a sick 
beds” man may be carried on trek; in the ordinary way, River- 
hp no more have used such a conveyance than he 
“herd ave used a perambulator. But now the need to be 
itl . was paramount. His lean face, always with its forward- 
fe “omg from over his blankets as he lay in the machela, 
‘ad sing irom its indomitable determination to the slackness 
surrender of semiunconsciousness and back again. His 
= traveled with him; he was yet the ruler and protector of 
etd pa the lives of those shambling carriers from the 
him ould not have been worth an hour’s purchase without 


But the time came when, camping for the night, Riverlands 
sent for John Nomis and changed the route. 

“We will strike south in the morning,” he said. ‘*The 
shortest road to the Zambesi—the shortest, do you hear?” 

The great Zulu nodded. 

“Tt is for the baas to give orders,” he agreed. ‘*South, then; 
but it is a bad piece of country down there. Chief M’kombi’s 
men—they are bad men.” 

“Ves.” said Riverlands; “I know.” 

They had laid him at the edge of the camp upon a bed of 
cut bushes and had built a clear fire to either side of him; so 
that he inhabited a sort of chamber of ruddy light hollowed 
out of darkness where shadows moved swiftly. He was plain 
to see, and the Zulu, wise and practised in the ways of that 
land, looked at his face. 

‘It is more than the fever, then?” he asked. 

Riverlands closed his eyes. 

‘For two days, the pains have been bad,” he said weakly. 
“Here—and here.” His hands moved feebly on his body. 
“And this morning—”’ He went on to speak of symptoms 
that are known to every dweller in the African tropics, the tall 
negro listening impassively. At the end, he nodded again. 

“ Black-water,” he said then, in his own tongue. as we 
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Men in his plight had been abandoned before now by their carriers —but not he. 


The lean, naked Kafirs clung to him as toa 


strange kraals. whence the black spcarmen watched their passing and yet lifted nohand. The tremendous prestige of the white 


‘this merchandise of ours. It will 
Will not 


will go south. But, first 
smell from one end of M’kombi's country to the other. 
the baas make a cache and come back for it?” 

Riverlands sighed. 

Further off—further off!’ he murmured; then, catching 
at his composure, ** Yes; that’s what I was thinkin’ of.” 

“Tt is the best thing to do,” said John Nomis. ‘since we go 
south. When these swine’--he waved a hand toward the 
Katirs——* when they are asleep. | will come again to the baas, and 
we will make ail safe.” 

He was as good as his word. When the moon had set and 
the Katirs slept. huddled together, out of sight behind the 
bushes. he brought the gold and set it in an orderly row of 
tins beside the sick man’s bed. And while Riverlands. too 
feeble to rise upon his elbow. lay gazing at them, seeing all 
their significance in fragments of dream, he scattered the greater 
of the two fires. and, where it had burned, he’dug a hole in the 
blackened earth. 

“See. baas,” said John Nomis: *‘I place them here in the hole 
and put the earth back upon them. And when that is done, 
I build the fire again upon the same place. and who shall know 
that beneath it is a grave and such a sleeper? None but the 
baas and I. Could anything be safer?” 

Riverlands did not watch that burial: he heard. through the 
buzzing in*his ears, the thud of the tins as the Zulu packed 
them in the hole, the clink of the native hoe with which he 
filled in the earth, and the crackle of the brushwood as he built 
the fire anew. He opened bis eyes at last upon its climbing 
flames and upon the waiting figure of the big negro. 

“Tt is done,” said John Nomis. 

**Tt is repeated Riverlands. 
marches.” 

marches.” 

10 


‘**And now south in long 


John Nomis. “ Ye 


baas.” 


Africa is the home of insignificant miracles. where wiat 
cannot possibly happen is a daily occurrence. The land ani 
its life. for all its dark, routine tragedy, is freakish; it condemn 
and reprieves as though by a whim. As though black-wate 
fever were not enough. there was M’kombi’s country to travers 
with its population of brigands and assassins; and through i 
all, prone in his machela, with the gun forever in the crook 0 
his arm, went Riverlands. Men in his plight had bee 
abandoned before now by their carriers—but not he. The lean 
naked Kafirs clung to him as to a talisman that alone offer! 
them safety among those strange kraals, whence the black spear 
men watched their passing and vet lifted no hand. The tte 
mendous prestige of the white man was about them like a Wa 
ot shields. 

At each 

**See. baas,” he would say, “that hill with the cleft, and belo 
it the big kraal. It is vour landmark, and from here we * 
our faces to the right slope of that bush-mountain yonder 
coming back, vou will have it behind you. You see, baas’ 

Riverlands, with the big black hand behind his head. wow 
look, trying to pierce the distances through the mists of hs 
sickness. Then, fumbling. fumbling, he would bring {mo 
within the breast of his shirt the little oilcloth-covered note 
book with which he documented his life, and painfully scra™ 
down the date and the landmarks. His malady was hea! 
upon him now: there were many hours in each day when he wis 
unconscious. But still the list grew of hill, woods kraals th 
should guide him back to his treasure. : 

And so it came about that, in the burning stillness of # 
afternoon, the machela with its freight went up the | bank of the 
Zambesi and through the dust and staleness of the street 
Tete. Beside it. worn to bones and leather, but stalwart ye 
went John Nomis: the Katirs padded ahead and behind. 
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talisman that alone offered them safety among those 
man was about them like a wall of shields. 


shuttered houses looked down upon them, their arched 
gateway closed like eyes in lumber. It was only when 
they drew near that of Dofia Ana that they saw that it 
stood open. 

In her chair unon the threshold, Dofia Ana took that waking 
siesta of hers. She saw the face in the machela and rose. In 
those days, she knew Riverlands only as in that land one knows 
everybody; but perhaps in the lean figure, the thin face, and the 
heroic eves there had been a quality that appealed to her. She 
stopped the party with a gesture. 

“Tt is’—she bent above the sick man: he was unconscious 
now—‘‘ves; it is the sehor of the Rivers! Sick—ves?”’ 

John Nomis, from his great height, looked down on her gravely. 

“Black-water fever,” he replied. “He has been like this 
for twenty-six marches.” 

“Eh? “Twenty-six marches!’ Black-water fever can kill nearly 
as swift as a blow from an ox. And where do you take him?” 

John Nomis shrugged. 

Mauser’s?”’ he suggested. 

The senhora considered. At that moment, the sick man 
silrred. and his tired lids opened. He stared up at her and 
seemed to recognize her, for the ghost of a smile showed on his 
lips. Even upon the brink of death, the habit of politeness 
persisted. Then his lids closed, and he was still again. 

“Carry him into my house,” commanded the sen/ora suddenly. 

John Nomis hesitated. For him, the senhora could have 
been accounted for by a simple formula—one-quarter black 
slave-blood, three-quarters Colonial Portuguese; and he 
counted such mixed blood as far beneath his own. But the 
senhora, when she commanded, had all the strange force of 
the whites. He grunted; and, upon his gesture, the carriers 
picked up the litter and bore it through the arch. But when 
he would have followed, the senhora turned. 


“Carry the loads up to Mauser’s ad leave them there,” she 


bade him. ‘Perhaps Mauser will pay you. I will not.” 

And she; too, passed within, leaving him in the sun with his 
Kafirs, his weariness, and his poverty. 

It has been said (not by me) that when women have ceased 
to seek lovers, they are all would-be apothecaries. The serhora’s 
art of healing was based upon Katir herb (Continued on page 88 
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The terrified man made an ineffectual dash for the door. 


make me a prisoner in my own house?” he shouted, as he 
found himself in the clutches of one of the footmen. 


xX 


HE arrival of Josephine affected very differently the 
three men, to whom her coming was equally ‘surpris- 
ing. Her husband stared at her with a doubtful and 
malicious frown upon his forehead. With Wingate, 

she exchanged one swift glance of mutual understanding. 
Phipps, after his first start of surprise, welcomed her with the 
utmost respect and cordiality. 
“My dear Lady Dredlinton,” he declared, “this is charming of 
you! I had given up hoping that you would ever honor us 
“You can chuck all that, Phipps,’ Dredlinton interrupted 
curtly. “My wife hasn’t come here to bandy civilities. What 


do you want, madam?” 
Josephine held a slip of paper in her hand. 
42 


You mean to 
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“T have come to let Mr. Wingate know the contents of this 
cable, which arrived soon after my husband left the house this 
morning,” she said. ‘‘The message was in code, but, as Mr. 
Wingate’s name appeared, I have taken the trouble to tran- 
scribe it.” 

“That’s more than you could do, my lady,” Dredlinton 
snarled. 

“JT can assure you that you are mistaken,” was the calm reply. 
“You forget that you were not quite yourself last night, and that 
you left the B. & I. code-book on the study table.” 

All the apparent good humor had faded from Phipps’ face. 

“Dredlinton,” he insisted, “you must use your authority. 
That message is a private one. It must not be read.” 

Dredlinton moved to Josephine’s side. 

“Give me that message, madam,” he demanded. 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim 


He snatched at it. 
one side. 

‘ Let Lady Dredlinton read the cable,’’ he said. 

“It is a night message from New York,” she said. “Listen: 
‘Confirm eleven steamers Monarch Line withdrawn Japan trade 
loading secretly huge wheat cargo for Liverpool. Confirm John 
Wingate, Milan Court, holds controlling influence. Advise buy 
his shares any price.’” 

_ There was a moment’s intense silence. Phipps was exhibit- 
ing remarkable self-control. His tone, as he addressed Wingate, 
Was grave but almost natural. 

Under these circumstances, do you wish to repudiate your 
bargain?” he asked. “ We must at least know where we are.” 

lagate turned to Josephine. 

The matter,” he decided, “is not in my hands. Lady 
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When Mr. Oppenheim wrote 
‘*The Great Impersonation,” it 
was regarded as his greatest work. 
But this story of the New Yorker, 
Wingate, who 

has gone to Lon- 
don to prevent 

| his old enemy, 
Phipps, gaining 
control of the 
world’s wheat 
supply, and who 
finds himself in- 
volved in Life's 

| great adventure, 


is even more 


fascinating. 


Dredlinton, the person who opened the 
door of my sitting-room last night was 
Miss Flossie Lane, a musical-comedy 
actress sent there by your husband, who 
had followed you to the Milan. Your 
husband imagines that, because you were 
in my apartments at such an unusual 
hour, he has cause for divorce. That I do not believe, but, to 
save proceedings which might be distasteful to you, I was pre- 
pared te sell Mr. Phipps my shares in the Monarch Line, imagin- 
ing it to be an ordinary business transaction. The cable which 
you have just read has revealed the true reason why Phipps ce- 
sires to acquire those shares. The arrival of that wheat will force 
down prices, for a time, at any rate. It may even drive this ac- 
cursed company into seeking some other field of speculation. 
What shall I do?” 

She smiled at him over her husband’s head. 

“You must, of course, keep your shares,” she declared. “As 
regards the other matter, my husband can do as he thinks well.” 

Wingate’s eyes flashed his thanks. He drew a little sigh of 
relief, and deliberately tore the agreement which he had been 
holding in half. Dredlinton leaned over the desk and snatched 
at the telephone-receiver. 

““My God, then,” he exclaimed furiously, “I’ll keep my word! 
Mayfair six-seven. I'll drag you through the dust, my lady,” 
he went on. 

Phipps shook his head sorrowfully. 

“My friend,” he said, “‘put down the telephone. 
the matter out squarely.” 

“No!” Dredlinton shouted. “You are too much out for com- 
promises, Phipps. There are times when one must strike. . . . 
Exchange! I say, Exchange! Why the devil can’t you give me 
Mayfair six-seven. . . . What’s that? . . . Anurgent call? ... 
Well, go on, then. Out with it. Who’s speaking? ... Mr. 
Stanley Rees’s servant? . . . Yes, ves! I’m Lord Dredlinton. 
Get on with it.” 

There was a moment of intense silence. Presently he laid 
down the receiver. He turned very slowly round. 

“Stanley has disappeared!” he gasped. ‘‘ He had one of those 
letters last night. It lies on his table now, his servant says. 
There was a noise in his room at four o’clock this morning. When 
they called him—he had gone.” 

“Stanley disappeared?’” Phipps repeated, in a dazed tone. 

“There’s been foul play!’ Dredlinton cried hoarsely. His 
servant is sure of it.” 

Wingate picked up his hat and stick and moved toward the 
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coor. From the threshold he looked back, waiting while Jo- 
senhine joined him. 

“Youth,” he said calmly, ‘‘must be served. Stanley Rees was, 
1 believe, the voungest director on the board of the British & 
Imperial Granaries. Now, if you like, Mr. Phipps, I'll come on 
to vour market. I’m a seller of a hundred thousand bushels of 
wheat at to-day’s price.” 


XXI 


RoGER KENDRICK was in and disengaged when Wingate called 
upon hima few minutes later. He welcomed his visitor cordially. 

“That was a pretty good list you gave me the other day, 
Wingate,” he remarked. ‘‘ You’ve made money.” 

“Good!” Wingate commented. ‘I dare say I shall need it all. 
Close up everything, Kendrick. Take profits and close up. I've 
another commission for you.” 

“One moment, then.” 

Kendrick hurried into the outer office and gave some brief 
instructions. His client picked up the tape 
and studied it until his return. 

* How aré things?’’ Wingate inquired, as 
he resumed his seat. 

‘“Uneasy,”’ Kendrick replied. “B. 

& I.’s are the chief feature. They 
show signs of weakness, owing to the 
questions in the House of Commons 
last night.” 

a bear on B. & I.’s,”’ Wingate 
declared. “What are they to-day?” 

* They opened at five and a quarter. \ 
Hjalf-an-hour ago, they were being | 
olered at five and an eighth.” | 

“Very well,” Wingate replied, “sell.” 

* How many?” 

“No limit. Simply sell.” 

The broker was a little startled. 

“Do you know anything?” 
asked. 

* The price of wheat is coming down 
within the next ten days,” Wingate 
pronounced; ‘so are the B. & I. shares. 
I’m not giving you verbal orders. 
Here’s vour warrant.” 

He drew a sheet of note- 
paper toward him and wrote 
a few lines upon it. Kendrick 
blotted and laid a_ paper- 
weight upon it. 

“That’s one of the biggest 
things I’ve ever taken on for a 
client. Wingate.” he said. 
“You won't mind if I 
venture upon one last 
word?” 

* Not I,” was the cheer- 
ful reply. “Go right 
ahead.” 

“You’re sure that 
Phipps hasn’t drawn you 
into this?” 

Wingate smiled. 


he ;! 


“Don’t you worry 

” 

about me. Ken,” he 
hegged. “I’m out to 


break Phipps, and I rather 
think this time i’m going 
to do it. Come along to 
the Milan, later on, and Mh 
lunch. Lady Amesbury i} 
and Sarah Baldwin and a JAWES  IWONTGOMERY FLACG 
few others are coming.” 

“Lady Dredlinton, by 
any chance?” . Kendrick 
asked. 

‘Lady Dredlinton, certainly.” 

“I'll turn up soon after one. And, Wingate, don’t think I’m a 
croaker, but 1 know Peter Phipps.” 


Wingate’s luncheon-party had been arranged for some days, 
and was being given, in fact, at the suggestion of Lady Amesbury 
herself. 


\ 


Josephine held a slip of paper in her hand. “I have come 
to let Mr. Wingate know the contents of this cable.” 


The Profiteers 


“T am a perfectly shameless person,”’ she declared, as she took 
her seat by Wingate’s side at the round table in the middie of the 
restaurant. ‘‘I invited myself to this party. I always do. I do 
love lunching in a restaurant,”’ she confided to Kendrick, who sat 
at her other side. 

“Have you heard the news about Jimmy, aunt?” Sarah asked 
across the table. “The dear boy’s gone into the City.” 

bless my soul!’? Lady Amesbury exclaimed. ‘How much 
has he got to lose?” 

“He isn’t going to lose anything,” Sarah replied. “Mr. 
Maurice White has taken him into his office, and he’s going to have 
a commission on the business he does. He must be busy, or he'd 
have been here before now. Jimmy’s never late for meals.” 

The subject of the discussion now approached the table. Sarah 
welcomed him with a wave of her hand. | The Honorab!e Jimmy 
greeted Lady Amesbury and his host, nodded to every one else, 
and took the vacant place which had been left for him. He 
seemed fatigued. 

“May Ihave a cocktail, Mr. Wingate?” he begged, summoning 
a waiter. “‘A double Martini, please. Big things 
doing in the City,” he confided. 

“Have you had to work very hard, dear?” Sarah 
asked sympathetically. He nodded. 

“Absolutely feverish rush ever since I 
got there,” he declared. ‘Don’t know 
how long my nerves will stand it.” 

“Have you gotten any commissions 
yet?” Sarah went on. 

“Well, not exactly,” Jimmy confessed. 
** About half-an-hour before I left, a lunatic, 
with perspiration streaming down his face 
and no hat, threw himself into my room. 
‘Tl buy B. & I.’s!’ he shouted. ‘Ill buy 
1's)” 

“What did you do?’’ Wingate inquired, 
with interest. 

“T told him I hadn’t got any,” was the 
injured reply. ‘‘He went out like a streak 
of damp lightning.” 

“Jimmy,” Sarah said reproachfully, 
“that might have been your first client. 
You ought to have found 
him some B. & I.’s.” 

“Distinct lack of enter- 
prise,” Kendrick put in. 
“You should have thrown 
vourself on the telephone 
and asked me if Vd gota 
few.” 

“Never thought of it.” 
Jimmy confessed. “‘Live 
and learn.’” 

The manager of the res- 
taurant, on his way through 
the room, recognized Win- 
gate and came to pay his 
respects. 

“Did you hear about the little trouble 
over in the Court, Mr. Wingate?” he in- 
quired. 

“No; I haven’t heard anything,” Win- 
gate replied. 

They all leaned a little forward. The 
manager included them in his corfidence. 

“The young gentleman—you probably 
know him, Mr. Wingate,” he said; “he 
has the suite just underneath yours— 
Mr. Stanley Rees, his name is, disap- 
peared last night.” 

“«Stanley Rees?’” Kendrick exclaimed. 

The manager nodded. : 

“He is a nephew of Mr. Peter Phipps. 
It seems he dressed for dinner. came 
down to the bar to have a cocktail, leav- 
ing his coat and hat and scarf up in his 
room and telling his valet that he would return for them in tn 
minutes. He hasn’t been seen or heard of since——” i 

The manager was called away. Kendrick became thoughtful. 

“Queer thing,” he remarked, “that young Rees should aave 
disappeared just as the B. & I. has become a feature on ‘Change. 
He was Phipps’ right-hand man in finance matters.” j 

“Disappearances in London seem a little out of date,” Wingate 
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Josephine placed her hand in his. “I shall never know what happiness is,’ she declared, “until I have left this 
“That will not be long,’ Wingate reminded her gravely. 


house—never to return. 


remarked, as he scrutinized the dish which the mattre d’hétel had 
brought for his inspection. ‘The missing person generally turns 
up and curses the scaremonger. Lady Amesbury, this chicken 
Maryland is one of our favorite American dishes——” 


After his guests had departed, Wingate had a few minutes 
alone with Josephine. 

“T hate letting you go back to that house,”’ he admitted. 

She laughed softly. 

_ Why, my dear,” she said, “think how necessary it is! For 
the first time in my life, I am absolutely looking forward to it. I 
hever thought that I should live to associate romance with 
that ugly brownstone building.” 

If there’s the slightest hitch you'll let me hear, won't you?” 


. Pooh!” she scoffed. 
vincible, John. 
With poor me.” 


“Nothing will happen. You are in- 
You will conquer with these men, as you have 


BPA. 


\ 
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“You have no regrets?”’ he asked, as they moved through the 
hall on the way out. 

“T regret nothing,” she answered fervently. “T never shall.” 
XNII 


Wrvcate, after several strenuous hours spent in Slate’s office, 
returned to his rooms late that night to find Peter Phipps await- 
ing him. He paused on the threshold of the room, and his hand 
crept into his pocket. Phipps noticed the gesture. 

‘Nothing quite so crude, Wingate,”’ he said. ‘I wasn’t think- 
ing of getting rid of you that way.” 

“‘T have found it necessary,’’ Wingate remarked slowly, “to be 
prepared for all sorts of tricks when Iam up against you. Idon’t 
want vou here, Phipps. I’ve nothing to discuss with you.” 

“T have come to know your terms,” Phipps said. 

Wingate shook his head. 


“T don’t understand. You are not beaten yet.” 
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“T am tired.” his visitor muttered. ‘‘ May I sit down?” 

“Sit if vou will. Then say what vou have to say and go.” 

Phipps sank into an easy chair. 

“T have been down below in Stanley’s rooms,” he explained, 
“been through his papers. There isn’t a scrap of evidence of any 
complication in his life. There isn’t a shadow of doubt in my 
mind as to the cause of his disappearance.” 

“Indeed!” Wingate murmured. 

“Tt’s a villainous plot, engineered by you!”’ Phipps continued, 
his voice shaking. 


“I’m fond of the 
boy. That’s why 
I’ve come to you. 


Name your terms.” 
“‘ And why do you 

connect me with his 

disappearance?” 

Phipps gave a lit- 
tle weary gesture. 

“TIT am so sick of 
words,” he said. 

Wingate nodded. 

“We will argue the 
matter, then, from 
your point of view. 
Supposing that your 
nephew has been ab- 
ducted and is held at 
the present moment 
as a hostage. It 
would be, without 
doubt, by some per- 
son or persons who 
resented the brutai- 
itv, the dishonesty, 
the foul commercial 
methods of the com- 
pany with which he 
was connected. -An 
amendment of those 
methods might pro- 
duce his release.” 

And that amend- 
ment?” 

“Your operations 
in wheat,” Wingate 
replied, “have 
brought the loaf 
which should cost 
the working man. a 
matter of seven 
pence up to two 
shillings. If you were 
to sell wheat at 
forty-five per cent. 
less than to-day’s 
price, I should think 
it extremely likely 
that Stanley Rees 
would be able to dine with vou to-morrow night.” 

“You are talking like a madman,” Phipps declared. 
would mean ruin.” 

“How sad!”’ Winga te murmured. “All the same. I do not think 
that vou will see your nephew again until you have sold wheat.” 

“You admit that y ou are responsible, then?’’ Phipps growled. 

“T admit nothing of the sort. I am simply speculating as to 
the possible cause of his disappearance. If I had anything to do 
with it, those would be my terms. To-morrow they might be the 
same: perhaps the next day. But,” he went on, “the day after 
would probably be too late. There are a great many hungry 
people in the North. There is one in London who is beginning to 
feel the pangs.” 

“You are ill-treating him!” Phipps cried passionately. “‘I shall 
go to Scotland Yard——” 

“My dear fellow,” Wingate scoffed. “you have done that 
already. You have induced those very excellent upholders of 
British law and liberty to set a plain-clothes man following me 
about. I can assure you that he has had a very pleasant and a 
very busy evening.” 

Phipps rose to his feet. 

“You are a conspirator—a criminal! 
in jail before the week is out!” he cried. 


JAM 


“it 


I shall see that you are 


Ny? / 


WONTCOMEAY TLAGCE 


Dredlinton had fallen with his head and shoulders upon the table. Phipps was sitting 


“A good deal of what you say is true,” Wingate admitted 
“with the possible exception of the latter part. Believe me, Pete 
Phipps, you are a great deal more likely to see the inside of g 
prison than I am. You will be a poor man presently, and poor 
men of your type are desperate.” 

Phipps remained perfectly silent for several moments. 

‘“‘Wingate,” he said, at last, “will you treat?” 

“‘T have named the price.” 

“You are a fool!” Phipps almost shouted. 


“Do vou know 


His fingers clenched round the butt of his pistol, 


that what you suggest would cost five million pounds? That 
would make a bankrupt of me.” 

“Why not?” Wingate replied. “It’s been a long duel between 
us, Phipps, and I mean this to be the iinal bout.” 

Phipps was keeping himself under control. 

“Tell me, Wingate, is it still the girl?” 

Wingate looked across at him, his eyes like points of steel. 

“You did ill to remind me of that, Phipps,” he said. “ How- 
ever, I will answer your question. It is still the girl.” 

“She was nothing to you,” Phipps muttered. — 

“One can’t make your class of reptile understand these things, 
Wingate declared scornfully. “She came to me in New York 
with a letter from her father, my old tutor, who had died in the 
Adirondacks without a shilling in the world. He sent the girl to 
me and asked me to put her in the way of earning her own living. 
It was a sacred charge, that, and I accepted it willingly. The only 
trouble was that I was leaving for Europe the next day. Iputa § 
thousand dollars in the bank for her, found her a comfortable ff 
home with respectable people, and then considered in what office 
I could place her during my absence. I had the misfortune to 
meet you that morning. I told you her story, and you took her. 
I hadn’t an idea that a man alive could be such a villain as you 
turned out to be.” 
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“You'd be a fine fellow, Wingate,” Phipps said, with a touch 
of his old cynicism, at you weren’t always sheering off toward 
the melodramatic. The girl wanted to see life; she attracted me, 
and I showed it to her. I'd have done the right thing by her if 
she hadn’t behaved like an hysterical idiot.” 

“The girl’s death lies at your door, and you know it,” Win- 
gate replied. “It has taken me a good many years to pay 
my debt to the dead. I did my best to kill you, but without 
4 weapon you were a hard man to shake the last spark of life 


bolt upright. Rees was leaning far back in his chair. 
Wingate rose to his feet. 


out of— There, I am tired of ‘this. Be so good as to leave 
me. 

The shadow of impending disaster seemed to have found its 
way into Phipps’ bones. 

“Look here.” he said: “The rest of the things which lie between 
us we can fight out, but I want my nephew. What will his return 
cost me in hard cash between you and me?”’ 

“The cost of bringing wheat down to its normal figure.” 

“Tcouldn’t do it if I would,” Phipps argued. ‘‘There’s Skin- 
flint Martin—he won't part with a bushel. I’m not alone in this. 
Come; I have my check-book in my pocket. You can fight the 
B.X L. to the death, if you will—but I want my nephew.” 

Wingate threw open the door. 

‘There was a girl once.” he reminded him, “my ward, who 
drowned herself. To hell with your nephew, Phipps!” 

Passion for a moment made once more a man of Phipps. His 
eves blazed. 

“And to hell with you—hypocrite—adulterer!”’ he shouted. 

Ingate’s fist missed the point of his adversary’s chin by less 
than athought. Phipps went staggering back through the open 

Sor into the corridor, and stood leaning against the wall, half 


dazed, his hand to his cheek. Wingate looked at him con- 
temptuously.. 


“Get home to your kennel, Phipps,” he ordered. 
Then he slammed the door and locked it. 


XXIII 


“ANOTHER strange face,” Sarah remarked, looking after the 


butler who had just brought in the coffee. “I thought you were 
one of those women, Josephine, who always keep their servants.” 


Josephine stirred her coffee thoughtfully. 

“Henry has been having one of -his bad weeks,” she 
said. ‘He has been absolutely impossible to everyone. 
He threatened to give every servant in the house notice 
the other day because his bell wasn’t answered, so I took 
him at his word. We've no one left except the cook, 
and she declined to go. She has been with us ever since 
we were married. All the same, I wouldn’t have had any- 
one but you and Jimmy to dinner to-night. I wasn’t at 
all sure how things would turn out. Besides, it isn’t 
everyone I'd care to ask into this dungeon of a room.” 

“T was wondering why we were here, Josephine,” Sarah 
remarked, looking round her. ‘‘It used to be one of your 
hospital-rooms, surely?” 

“The other rooms want turning out, dear. Iknew you 
wouldn’t mind.” 

There are women as well as men who have learned the 
art of a sociable silence. Josephine and Sarah finished 
their cigarettes and their coffee in a condition of reflec- 
tive ease. Then Sarah stood up and straightened her hair 
in front of the mirror. 

“Josephine,” she announced, “I am going to marry 
Jimmy.” 

“You have really made up your minds at last, then?” 

“Mv dear,” Sarah declared, “we've come to the con- 
clusion that we can’t afford to remain single any longer. 
We are both spending far too much money.” 

“T am sure | wish you luck,” Josephine said earnestly. 

“Of course’—Sarah sighed—‘I hate giving up my 
profession, but there is a sort of monotony about it when 
Jimmy insists upon being my only fare.” 

“Ts this the reason why Jimmy is making his great 
début as a man of affairs?” Josephine asked. 

“Not exactly,” Sarah replied. ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
that was rather a bluff. His mother is so afraid of his 
starting in some business where they’ll get him to put 
some money in that she has agreed to allow him a couple 
of thousand a year until he comes in for his property, on 
condition that he clears out of the City altogether.” 

“That seems quite decent of her. Where are you going 
to live?” 

“Tn the bailifi’s cottage on the Longmere estate, which 
will come to Jimmy some day. Jimmy is going to take 
an interest in farming. So long as it isn’t his own farm, his 
mother thinks that won’t hurt.” 

Josephine laughed softly. 

“A bright old lady, his mother, I should think.” 

“Well, she has had the good sense to realize at last 
that I am the only person likely to keep Jimmy out of 
mischief.” - 

She rose suddenly to her feet, crossed the little space 
between them, and crouched on the floor by her friend’s chair. 

“You've been such a brick to me, dear,” she declared, looking 
up at her fondly, “and I feel a perfect beast being so happy all 
the time.” 

Josephine let her fingers rest on the strands of soft, wavy hair. 

“Don’t be absurd, Sarah,” she remonstrated. “ Besides, things 
haven’t been quite so bad with me lately.” 

“Vou look different, somehow,” her guest admitted. 

“There is just one thing which does make a real change in a 
woman’s life,’’ Josephine declared, her voice trembling for a mo- 
ment, “and that is when she finds that it really makes a difier- 
ence to some one whether she’s miserable or not.”’ 

Sarah nodded appreciatively. 

“T know you think I am only a shallow, outrageous little flirt 
sometimes, Josephine,” she said, ‘‘but I am not. I do know 
what you mean. Only, I don’t think you help yourself to as 
much happiness from that knowledge as you ought to, as you 
have a right to.” 

“What do you mean?” Josephine demanded half fearfully. 

“Just what I say. I think he is simply splendid, and if anyone 
cared for me as much as he does for you, ’'d——” 

She stopped short and looked toward the door. 
peering in, and behind him Lord Dredlinton. 
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‘“Eh—what’s that. Sarah?” the former demanded. ** You'd 
what?” 

Sarah rose to her feet and resumed her place in her chair. 

“T was trving to pull Josephine down from the clouds,” she 
remarked. 

Lord Dredlinton smiled across at her. 
ant significance in his tone. 

“Tt can be done, my dear young lady,” he said, “but I am 
not sure that vou are the right person to do it.” ; 

The shadow had fallen once more upon Josephine’s face. She 
had become cold and. indifferent. She ignored her husband's 
words. Lord Dredlinton was looking round him in disgust. 

“What on earth are we in this mausoleum for?” he de- 
manded. 

“Domestic reasons,”’ Josephine answered. with her finger upon 
the bell. ‘Have you men had your coffee?” 

“We had it in the dining-room,” Jimmy assured her. 

“T can’t think why you hurried so,” Sarah grumbled. 
know I love to have a gossip with Josephine.” 

““Couldn’t stick being parted from you any longer, my dear,” 
the young man replied complacently. 

Sarah made a grimace. 

“To be perfectly candid.” Lord Dredlinton intervened, throw- 
ing away his cigar and lighting a cigarette, “I am afraid it was 
my fault that we came in sosoon. Poor sort of host, eh, Jimmy? 
Fact is, I’m nervous to-night. Every newspaper I’ve picked up 
seems to be launching thunderbolts at the B. & I. And now 
this is the third day, and there’s no news of Stanley. Here we 
are supposed to have the finest police system in the world, and 
yet a man can disappear in the very center of London and no 
one even has a clue as to what has become of him.” 

“Looks bad,” Jimmy acknowledged. 

“JT don’t understand much about business affairs,’ Sarah re- 
marked, ‘but the B. & I. does seem to be a remarkably unpopu- 
lar undertaking, doesn’t it?” 

“The B. & I. is only an ordinary business concern,”’ Dredlin- 
ton insisted. “‘We have a right to make money if we are clever 
enough to do it. We speculate in Jots of other things besides 
wheat, and we have our losses to face as well as our profits. I 
believe that fellow Wingate is at the bottom of all this agitation. 
Just like these confounded Americans! Why can’t they mind 
their own business!” 

“It isn’t very long,” Josephine remarked dryly, “since we 
were rather glad that America didn’t mind her own business.” 

“Bosh!” her husband scoffed. “If English people are to be 
bullied and their liberty interfered with in this manner, we might 
as well have lost the war and become a German colony.” 

“Don’t agree with you, sir.” Jimmy declared, with most un- 
usual seriousness. ‘I don’t like the way you are talking, and 
I’m dead off the B. & I. myself. I'd cut my connection with it if 
I were you. Been looking for trouble for a long time—and, 
by Jove, I believe they’re going to get it!” 

“Rubbish!” Lord Dredlinton muttered angrily. 

“Heavens! Jimmy’s in earnest!” Sarah exclaimed, rising. “I 
am sure it’s time we went. We are overdue at his mother’s. 
Come on, Jimmy. Good-by, Josephine dear. You'll forgive us 
if we hurry off? 1 did tell you we had to go directly after din- 
ner, didn’t I?” 

You did, dear,” Josephine assented, walking toward the door 
with her friend. ‘*Come in and see me again soon.” 

There was the sound of voices in the hall. Lord Dredlinton 
started eagerly. 

“That’s the fellow from Scotland Yard, I hope,” 
“Promised to come round to-night. 
Stanley.” 

The door was thrown open. 
tall, thin man. 

“Inspector Shields, my lord,” he announced. 


There was an unpleas- 
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Lorp DREDLINTON’s impatience was almost feverish. One 
would have imagined that Stanley Rees had been one of his 
dearest friends, instead of a young man whom he rather disliked. 

“Come in, Inspector,” he invited. ‘Come in. Glad to see 
you. Any news?” 

“None whatever, my lord,” was the laconic reply. 

Dredlinton’s face fell. He looked at his visitor, speechless for 
a moment. The inspector gravely saluted Josephine, and ac- 
cepted the chair to which she waved him. 

“Upon my word,” Dredlinton declared, ‘this is most disap- 
pointing!” 


“I was afraid that you might find it so,” the inspectgg 
assented. 

‘But. dash it all,” Dredlinton exclaimed, “‘you must have some 
idea as to what has become of him!” oa 

“If vou assure us, my lord, that we may rule out any ideg of 
a voluntary disappearance——”’ 

‘“*Voluntary disappearance.’”’ Dredlinton interrupted. 
let me hear any more of such rubbish!” a 

Then, in that case. my lord. I-may put it to vou that Mg 
Rees’s disappearance is due to the action of no ordinary crimingli 
or blackmailer, but is part of a much deeper-laid scheme.” 

“Exactly what do you mean?” 

“It appears that Mr. Rees,” the inspector went on, speaking 
with some emphasis, “is connected with an undertaking whidh 
during the last few weeks, has provoked a wave of anger and 
disgust throughout the country.” v4 

“Are you referring to the British & Imperial Granarieg) 
Limited?” 

“That is the name of the company.” ‘8 

Lord Dredlinton’s anxiety visibly increased. - 

“But, dash it all,”’ he expostulated, “‘there are other directors™ 
I am one myself. Don’t you see how serious this is?” 

“It was in my mind to warn your lordship? Shields observed 

Dredlinton’s fear merged into fury—blind and nerveless passion! 

“But this is outrageous!”’ he exclaimed, striking the table with! 
his fist. ‘*What on earth do we pay our police for? You’ve done 4 
nothing—nothing at all! Added to that, you actually come here 
and warn me that I, too, may be the victim of a plot against 
the ringleaders of which you seem to be helpless. The British& 
Imperial Granaries is a legitimate company doing a perfectly 
legitimate business.” 

The inspector was a little weary. 
any sign of impatience. 

“TI know nothing about the British & Imperial Granaries, my 
lord.” he said. ** My time is too fully occupied to take any inter 
est in outside affairs. In the course of time,’’ he went on, “we 
shall inevitably get to the bottom of this very cleverly engineered 
conspiracy. In the mean time, however, I thought it as well to 
pass you a word of warning.” 

“Warning, indeed!” Dredlinton muttered. ‘I won’t move 
out of the house without a body-guard. If any one dares to] 
interfere with me, I’lI—I’ll shoot them!” 

He moved to the sideboard, poured himself out a liqueur, and 
drank it off. 

“Will vou take something, Inspector?’ he asked, turning rounds 

“T thank vour lordship, no.” 

Dredlinton thrust his hands into his pockets and returned to¥ 
his seat. 

“IT don’t want to lose my temper,” he said. “I am perfectly 
cool, as you see, Inspector—but put yourself in my position) 
now. Don’t you think it’s enough to make a man furious to 
have an official from Scotland Yard come into his house here i 
the heart of London and warn him that he is in danger of being 
kidnaped?” 

“TI don’t think that I went quite so far as that,” the inspector 
objected, ‘nor do I in any way suggest that, sooner or later, them 
people who are responsible fot Mr. Rees’s disappearance will not 
be brought to justice. But I consider it my duty to point out 
to you that the directors of your company appear to have excited 
a feeling throughout the whole of England which might wel 
bring you enemies wholly unconnected with the ordinary criminal 
classes. That is where our difficulty lies.” aa 

Lord Dredlinton had the air oi a man argued into reasonable-g 
ness. 

“I see, Inspector. I quite understand,” he declared. “But 
listen to me: I shall throw myself upon your protection. In Mf 
Rees’s absence, it is of vital importance during the next few days 
that nothing should happen to Mr. Phipps, Mr. Martin. or mY 
self. You must have us all shadowed. You must see that 1 ami 
not lost sight of fora moment. Here is a little earnest of wht 
is to come,” he went on, drawing out his pocketbook and pasi@ 
ing a folded note over toward his visitor, ‘‘and remember, Mr 
Phipps nas offered five hundred pounds for the discovery of 
person who is responsible for his nephew’s disappearance.” 4 

Shields made no movement toward the money. He shook hig 
head gently. 

“T shall be glad to take the reward, my lord, if I am fortunalt 
enough to earn it.” he said, rising to his feet. ‘“‘ Until then, 1 do 
not require payment for my services.” 

Dredlinton replaced the note in his pocket. a 

“Just as you like, of course, Inspector. I only meant it 26% 
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‘It appears that Mr. Rees,” the inspector went on speaking 
with som? emphasis. “is connected with an undertaking which, 
during the last few weeks. has provoked a wave of anger and 
disgust throughout the country.” 

‘Are you referring to the British & Imperial Granaries, 
Limited?” 

‘That is the name of the company.” 

Lord Dredlinton’s anxiety visibly increased. 

‘But. dash it all.” he expostulated. “there are other 
Tam one myself. Don’t vou see how serious this is?” 

“Tt was in my mind to warn vour lordship.” Shields observed, 

Dredlinton’s fear merged into fury —blind and nerveless passion, 

‘But this is outrageous!” he exclaimed. striking the table with 
his fist. “What on earth do we pay our police for? You've done 
nothing —nothing at all! Added to that, vou actually come here 
and warn me that I. too. may be the victim of a plot against 
the ringleaders of which you seem to be helpless. The British & 
Imperial Granaries is a legitimate company doing a_ perfectly 
legitimate business.” 

The inspector was a 
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‘I know nothing about the British & Imperial Granaries, my 
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est In outside affairs. In the course of time.” he went on, “we 
shall inevitably get to the bottom of this very cleverly engineered 
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Dredlinton thrust his hands into his pockets and returned to 
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now. Don’t vou think it’s enough to make a man furious to 
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See I quite understand.” he declared. “But 
listen to me: I shall throw myself upon your protection. In Mr. 
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person who is responsible for his nephew's disappearance. 

Shields made no movement toward the money. He shook his 
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cnough to earn it.” he said. rising to his feet. * Until then, I do 
not require payment for my services.” 

Dredtinton replaced the note in his pocket. 
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LORENCE REED is the star of “ The Mirage,” 
playing at New York’s Times Square Theaire. 
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ELEN LEE WORTHING, prize- 
: winner in beauty-contests, is a show- 
girl in the “Greenwich Village Follies.” 
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the safe. How had the senator turned it off? 


The extracrdinary love-story of 


a lonesome girl 


Hk senator’s house was his castle. 


Danny Kilgallen, 
who had watched it for days, who had explored it 
carefully in the guise of a city electrician, realized 
that fact perhaps better than anyone else as he bridge- 

circuited the burglar-alarm and jimmied the library window. 


The safe was in that room, and Danny believed in directness, 
In going to what you want by the shortest possible line. 

His knowledge was so accurate that he did not even sweep 
the room with his pocket flash-light, but he did use it for a 
second in locating the place to press in order to make the mosaic 
panel in the left face of the fireplace detach itself from its red- 
brick niche and slide upward out of sight. The rest he could 
do with hi- 

Just as he reached for the knob on the safe-dial, a sudden 
animal instinct held his hand an inch away from the stud. 

“IT wonder,” he muttered to himself, 

Squatting on the apron of the fireplace. he fished in his coat 
Pocket, from which he produced a short piece of insulated 
wire, a fragrnent that was left from fixing the burglar-alarm. 
Taking the wire in both hands. he placed one end against the 
knob of the dial and slowly approached the metal face of the 


nngers. 


sale with 1 ther. While it was still nearly an inch away, a 
blue Spar} ped savagely across the gap. 

The sury): even though he was partly braced for it, threw 
Danny bi rd. 

“Lucky | tried that,” he soliloquized, as he picked himself 
up. “Th ectrical protection is something new he has put 


mon me s I went over the house.” 

It was | ‘ty nearly a staggering obstacle. Of course, he 
Could trace out the Conuections in time, but it might take 
Several day And by to-morrow morning, as soon as the banks 
Were open. interest in that particular safe would cease to 


Without any hesitation whatever. he gave the dial a preliminary twirl, 
and then swiftly worked the combination before Danny's very 


Obviously there was no electric current protecting 


Miss Wif 


By Frank R. Adams 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


be acute. He felt sure that Senator Galt would not keep what 
he, Danny, was looking for longer than that night. 

He began turning over feverishly in his mind how to solve 
the problem quickly. but before he could throttle down to calm 
thinking, a shrill bell exploded in back of him and velled through 
the stillness of the house. It was like a hammer upon an exposed 
nerve. 

After the first shock, he classified the sound. It was a tcle 
phone-bell, of course. The instrument was on the library tabic. 

Still holding his nerves in tight leash, Danny did the obviously 
sensible thing. He found and pressed the spring that threw the 
secret panel of the fireplace back into position. No use in leaving 
tracks behind. He might want to return, would have to return 
unless he were willing to admit that the job was a failure. And 
this job must not be a failure. 

There was a sound of hurrying heavy footsteps on the stairs. 
Some one had heard the telephone-bell. . 

Danny measured mentally the distance from the fireplace 
to the window, and decided against it. In his hurry, he might 
stumble over something. Friendly heavy curtains covered the 
entrance to the living-room. Danny slipped between these and 
stood where he could see and hear. 

The sound of approaching steps ceased at the foot of the stairs. 

“Why?” Danny asked himself. and responded almost. in 
stantly. ‘* Thick rug in the hall, of course.” 

The light in the library was flashed on. It was Senator Galt 
himself who was answering the telephone. Not that Danny had 
met him, but he had seen pictures. His face was heavy, a little 
coarse. Maybe that jaw spelled determination, but Danny 
thought it was only obstinate selfishness and, at a rough guess, 
cruelty. 

“Hello! This is Galt speaking.” the senator announced into 
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Without any hesitation whatever, he gave the dial a preliminary twirl, 
and then swiftly worked the combination before Danny's very 


eyes. Obviously there was no electric current protecting 


the safe. How had the senator turned it off? 


Miss Wife Mine 


The extraordinary love-story of 


a lonesome girl 


E senator’s house was his castle. Danny Kilgallen, 
who had watched it for days, who had explored it 
carefully in the guise of a city electrician, realized 

: that fact perhaps better than anyone else as he bridge- 
arcuited the burglar-alarm and jimmied the library window. 
The safe was in that room, and Danny believed in directness, 
in going to what you want by the shortest possible line. 

His knowledge-was so accurate that he did not even sweep 
the room with his pocket flash-light, but he did use it for a 
second in locating the place to press in order to make the mosaic 
panel in the left face of the fireplace detach itself from its red- 
brick niche and slide upward out of sight. The rest he could 
do with his fingers. 

__ Just as he reached for:the knob on the safe-dial, a sudden 
animal instinct held his hand an inch away from the stud. 

I wonder,” he muttered to himself. 

Squatting on the apron of the fireplace, he fished in his coat 
Pocket, from which he produced a short piece of insulated 
wire, a fragment that was left from fixing the burglar-alarm. 
Taking the wire in both hands, he placed one end against the 
knob of the dial and slowly approached the metal face of the 
Safe with the other. While it was still nearly an inch away, a 

lue spark jumped savagely across the gap. 
€ surprise, even though he was partly braced for it, threw 
Danny backward. 

Lucky | tried that,” he soliloquized, as he picked himself 
up. “That clectrical protection is something new he has put 
Mon me since I went over the house.” 

t was pretty nearly a staggering obstacle. Of course, he 
Could trace out the conuections in time, but it might take 
Several days. And by to-morrow morning, as soon as the banks 
Were open, his interest in that particular safe would cease to 
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be acute. He felt sure that Senator Galt would not keep what 
he, Danny, was looking for longer than that night. 

He began turning over feverishly in his mind how to solve 
the problem quickly, but before he could throttle down to calm 
thinking, a shrill bell exploded in back of him and yelled through 
the stillness of the house. It was like a hammer upon an exposed 
nerve. 

After the first shock, he classified the sound. It was a tele- 
phone-bell, of course. The instrument was on the library tabie. 

Still holding his nerves in tight leash, Danny did the obviously 
sensible thing. He found and pressed the spring that threw the 
secret panel of the fireplace back into position. No use in leaving 
tracks behind. He might want to return, would have to return 
unless he were willing to admit that the job was a failure. And 
this job must not be a failure. 

There was a sound of hurrying heavy footsteps on the stairs. 
Some one had heard the telephone-bell. . 

Danny measured mentally the distance from the fireplace 
to the window, and decided against it. In his hurry, he. might 
stumble over something. Friendly heavy curtains covered the 
entrance to the living-room. Danny slipped between these and 
stood where he could see and hear. 

The sound of approaching steps ceased at the foot of the stairs. 

“Why?” Danny asked himself, and responded almost in- 
stantly. ‘Thick rug in the hall, of course.” 

The light in the library was flashed on. _It was Senator Galt 
himself who was answering the telephone. Not that Danny had 
met him, but he had seen pictures. His face was heavy, a little 
coarse. Maybe that jaw spelled determination, but Danny 
thought it was only obstinate selfishness and, at a rough guess, 

cruelty. 
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He was still fastening the heavy silk dressing- 
gown as he leaned over the instrument. He listened a moment. 
Then: ‘‘Humph. Found ’em, did you? ... Registered at a 
hotel as Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey, you say? . . . Good work, 
Phelan. Where are you now? ... Good! Get a taxi. Break 
into their room and bring ’em both here. Both, understand. if 
the man won’t come alive, bring him dead. I authorize you to 
do it, and I'll square vou. I mean this. Come to the side door 
of the house, the one that opens into the library. I'll unlock 
it myself and wait for you. Don’t ring the bell. Walk right in.” 

The conversation finished, the senator hung up and lighted 
a cigar from a hurridor on the table. Danny guessed that he 
was thinking, and thinking hard. At last he brought his clenched 
fist down smashingly on the solid table. 

Then he got up and went to the little corridor that gave on 
the outside library door. There was not enough time while he 
was out for Danny to traverse the lighted library, even if it had 
been a practical maneuver. Danny did not try it. Besides, his 
curiosity was roused. Who were “they’’? 

Returning from unlocking the outside door, the senator opened 
a drawer in the library table, verified the fact that there was a 
revolver in it, and closed it again. 

That finished, he picked up the telephone and gave a num- 
ber. Then, when he got his party, he said: 

“Number and letter correct. Mine is 16592-M.” 

That was all. The speaker hung up. 

Now, what could that be? _Danny memorized that number. 

He watched Senator Galt’s next move with increasing interest. 
Why? Because the owner of the house was kneeling on the 
apron of the fireplace and had pressed the spring which moved 
away the false brick front concealing the safe. Without any 
hesitation whatever, he gave the dial a preliminary twirl, and 
then swiftly worked the combination before Danny’s very eyes. 
Obviously there was no electric current protecting the safe. 
How had the senator turned it off? 

The senator found what he was looking for—a blue-covered, 
legal-looking document, which he tucked in the pocket of his 


the telephone. 


The inspector wheeled in his revolving 
chair. “Mrs. Kilgallen,” he said, “meet your 
husband. Danny, the whitest crook I ever met.” 


dressing-gown. He then slammed the safe door shut and glq 
the concealing panel back into place. That done, he steppe 
back to the telephone, put in a call for Central 3111, and waited, 

“Number and letter correct. Mine is 16592-M. Out.” 

With that, he hung up. 

Danny grinned. That safe was his meat now. And he had 
never run across an electric protective system which was gp 
simple and yet so effective. 

Senator Galt alternately smoked and chewed his cigar as he 
paced up and down the length of the library. Danny reflected 
his impatience, but had to curb any outward manifestations of jt. 

It was perhaps twenty-five minutes later that a smothered 
commotion at the side door heralded the presumable approach 
of Phelan, whoever he might be, and his captives previously 
referred to as “they.’’ Senator Galt ceased his pacing and 
slumped down in a chair, scowling a bit more judiciously. 

Danny sniffed almost audibly as he classified the first man 
to enter. “Operative from a detective agency”’ was written al] 
over him. 

“Well, where are they, Phelan?’’ the senator demanded. 

“T came ahead to tell you about it,” Phelan replied. “We 
ain’t got but only the girl. The man gave us the slip.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know. When we broke into the room, he wasn’t 
there. The girl wouldn’t tell us how he made his getaway, 
Maybe you can get it out of her. Will Sandoz bring her in?” 

Danny was not exactly prepared for the appearance of the 
prisoner, who was now haled into the senator’s presence. She 
was a rag and a bone and a hank of mattress-material about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, sort of pretty, but not so very, 
and mad—yes, mad as several hornets. Her body was imma- 
ture; clothes hung from her shoulders without depending upor 
anything else for support, and she was rather small—a trifle 
above bantam-weight ringside, Danny estimated. She wore 
short dark skirts that flared out saucily. Detective Sandoz car- 
ried her grip, which he put down near the door. , 

Senator Galt motioned to the two detectives 
to release their hold upon their prisoner and to 
retire to the adjoining hall. 

“Who is the man?’ The senator asked the 
girl. She pressed her lips more tightly together 
for answer. ‘You think you’re not going to 
tell, don’t you?”’ the senator sneered. 

“T’m sure of it, uncle.’”’ That was her first 
speech, and even Danny, hidden behind the por- 
tiére, thrilled at the real contemptuousness of it. 
This girl had neither fear nor sullenness. 

“Don’t call me ‘uncle,’”’ the senator snarled. 
“Vou—you 

“The thesaurus is on the desk if you can't 
put your finger on the right word. I think! 
know what you mean, though.” ; 

“Are you married to this sniveling, 
sneaking cur who jumped out the window 
at the first approach of danger? Are you? 

“T am not legally married,” the gitl te 
plied simply. ; 

“Vet,” interjected the senator, gettmg 
to his feet. ‘‘But you're going to be.” 
The girl laughed shortly, : 

“ How—when the 
gone? Do you think I want 
to marry him now, after he 
failed to stand fast when! 
needed him. Would 
you force me to a mating 
so ill starred?” 

“You should have 
thought of that when ye 
ran away. Why didal 

‘ “You know why I let 
home. I told you Pd# 
with anybody who 

me. Did you ever do 
thing to make me want! 
stay—anything except ® 
be suspicious of every mot 
I made and to impute 
worst motives to eve 
simple thing I wanted ® 
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The panel in the door gave way. “Hands up!” said a voice and a revolver coming through the broken woodwork 
at the same time. Danny's hands went up, but he did not take his eyes from the girl. 


do? Did you? I didn’t want to live here —in this prison-palace 
—and I don’t want to now. I’m not going to!” 

Her uncle did step toward her with fist upraised. 

“You're right,” he snarled. ‘‘You’re not going to live here, 
a lasting disgrace to the name of Galt, but perhaps vou are going 
to die here. Eitner you tell me the name of your lover, so that 
Tcan have him brought here and married to you, or you are 
£01ng to wipe out the stain with blood.” 

The girl sneered. 

“Go back over that line and growl a little when you come to 
the word ‘}jlood.’” 

The taunt stung the senator to further loss of control. He 
Srapped open the table drawer and drew ovt the revolver. 
There was maniacal fury in his eye. 

This is your last chance,” he muttered. 
9°, 80 help me, V’ll shoot!” 


‘Tell me his name, 


The girl drew in her breath sharply and clenched her little 
white fists. That was all. 

The senator raised the gun level with her heart. 

For .the life of him, Danny couldn’t tell how be got to the 
girl’s side in time to support her as ske fainted when he shouted, 

“ Stop! ” 

A clock somewhere in the hall chimed three while the two men 
stood looking at each other across the limp body of the girl, 
which Danny held in the crook of his left arm. 

With a sigh, the senator finally tossed the gun on the table. 

“T’m glad I didn’t have to kill her. I would have if you hadn’t 
arrived in time to marry her.” 

“Marry her?’” Danny echoed, not quite comprehending. 

“Ves. You thought enough of her to steal her away and register 
her as your wife at a hotel. Now you can just pay for that 


little joke. Phelan, you and your partner come in here.” 
55 
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56 Miss Wife o’ Mine 


Tie two detectives entered. 

“What's the matter?” demanded Phelan. 

“T want you as witnesses to a marriage,” the senator an- 
nounced quite casually, looking on the table for a book, which he 
found. The melodrama had quite departed from his tones. 

_ * But, boss, you can’t—” Phelan began to object. 

“Not a word! This wedding is going through right now.” 

He was hastening, in order to finish with it before the girl fully 
recovered consciousness. That was Danny’s diagnosis. 

‘**Where’s the minister?’ Danny asked. 

“T’m the one that’s going to tie the knot, if that’s why you’re 
asking. Maybe you didn’t know that a senator could perform 
the marriage ceremony. He can. What’s your name?” 

Danny cast about for a name to give him. 

“His name is Daniel Kilgallen, sir,” said Phelan. 

Tle senator received the information casually. If he was 
surprised at the source, he concealed it effectually. Evenly, 
unemotionally, he was reading from the marriage service. The 
girl revived enough to mumble incoherently when ques- 
tioned, and the senator assumed her replies to be in the 
affirmative. Danny answered that way himself. There 
seemed to be no choice. 

* There—you’re married tighter than a drum.” ° The 
senator laughed. “The formalities with the city authori- 
ties will be arranged by me in the morning. I wish you 
both ioy of vour bargain, and I trust I shall never see 
either of vou again.” 

“But. boss, listen a minuté,’ 
guy is a crook.” 

Senator Galt laughed. 

“This is too good to be true. Did you hear that, ex- 
niece of mine? Your hubby is a crook—a fit mate 
for a——”’ 

“Damn you!” Danny hurled himself at 
the speaker. 

Phelan and Sandoz caught him in mid- 
rush. Glory Kilgallen, née Galt, grasped 
the table fer support and drew herseli 
up. She spoke. 

“Let him go. He won’t touch you now. 
Senator Galt. Mr. Kilgallen,. if that’s yer 
name, I think we'll be after lavin’. Pardon 
me Irish accent—I just acquired it. and 
I’m that proud of it.” 

“You bet vou’re leaving!” snarled the 
senator. ‘You're leaving a lot of things 
vou don’t know about. One of ’em is 
every penny that was provided for you in 
the trust fund your mother left. Here’s 
the document that gives vou control.” He 
flourished the blue-backed paper he had 
taken from the safe and then deliberately 
tore it to pieces. ‘‘ Your crook friend thought he 
was getting a lump of money with you. Now see 
if you can touch any of it.”’ 

“Come on, husband,” urged Glory. ‘Let's go.” 

“Wait!” commanded Phelan. ‘There’s a re- 
ward out for you, Danny, and I’m going to collect 
it.” He had a gun in his hand. “Stick ’em up.” 

Danny, with a wistful eve on the revolver which 
Senator Galt had thrown on the table, obligingly “stuck 
“em up.” 

Glory, a creature of impulse and understanding, however, 
read his glance, grasped the discarded weapon herself, and 
said, 

“Drop that gun—quick!” 

It dropped. Phelan wasn’t used to thinking quickly 
enough. Danny had it in his own hand almost before it 
struck the floor. 

“That revolver of mine isn’t loaded!’ shouted the senator. 

“But this one is,’’ returned Danny, with the detective’s 
retrieved weapon in his hand. 

“Knock him down,” urged the senator, but the two detectives, 
with respectful eyes on the gun, shook their heads. 

Whatever else he might be, Senator Galt was not a coward. 
Scorning caution, he started after Danny himself. He had that 
chance because Danny, in covering the detective, had been 
obliged to turn his back on the master of the house. 

The attack would have succeeded, too, because Danny was 
aot a killer, except that Senator Galt had once more forgotten 
Glory as a factor. Bent forward, crouching as he was, he could 
not, of course, see her stoop swiftly, grab the rug on which he 


” 


insisted Phelan: “‘ This 


was standing, and, aided by the high polish on the waxed floo; 
whip it out from under his feet. The corner of the library tabk, 
did the rest. There is a triangular dent in the Honorable Horace 
Galt’s head to this day. net 

Danny picked up Glory’s grip without taking his eyes or the ; 
revolver from off the detectives. 

“This way out,” he commanded, backing round into the 
corridor that led to the outside air. 

Glory, humming to herself a bit of melody, half Irish folk. 
song and half her own composition, danced round in back oj 
him so as not to come between the muzzle of the revolver and 
its targets, and, reaching the door first, extracted the key from 
the Jock and put it in again from the outside. 

When they were both in the side court, she slammed the door 


shut and turned the key. She would have left it in the door, § vac 


but Danny thoughtfully transferred it to his trousers pocket. to 
“Who knows?” he said sententiously. “It might one day ber 
fit the doorway to a house of happiness.” An 
“Did you ever see one?” demanded the girl eagerly. “A BE you 
house of real happiness? You're waiting for Detective Phelan, ! 


aren’t you?”—this to the driver of a taxi-cab stationed at the & roo 
gate. “Well, he’ll not be coming out for a minute. He said @ § or 
run us over to Hotel Clement and then come back. Pile in, kid. FF sco 
I think I hear strange cuss-words bein’ manufactured behind 
them shutters there, and we’d best be gettin’ away.” Dec 

“You was asking, Miss Wife o’ Mine, did I ever know a house ‘ 
of real happiness. Love ye, darlint, I was born in one, me am 
six other Kilgallens, mostly boys—all but five or six of us.” 
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“+Five or six?’ Don’t you know which?” 

“Sure I know. There was really six girls. I was givin’ me 
sister Elizabeth the benefit of the doubt, because she wanted to 
be a boy és 


floor, 
rary table 
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ves or the “You said you were happy,” insisted Glory, steering him back 
into the original path once more. 
into the “We were—for twenty-five years, too, which is all the hap- 
piness any one family is entitled to, I guess. Then there was a 
‘Tish folk. 
n back of 
olver and 
key from 
| the door 


“There—you re married 
tighter than a drum.” 
The senatorlaughed. “I 
wish you both joy of your bargain, 
and I trust I shall never see either 
of you again.” 


the door, § Vacancy in heaven for a beautiful mother like ours, and we had 
vocket. to let her go ahead to get things ready for father, who was so 
one day § bewildered without her that he didn’t wake up one morning. 

And, then, later—wait; here we are at the hotel. Driver, take 


erly. “A fj Your fare out of that and keep the change.” 
e Phelan, At the desk, Danny shyly asked the sleepy night clerk for a 
ed at the J toom with bath for three dollars. Upon being told there were 
Te said t0 # None such at the price, he retrieved Glory’s suitcase from a 
ile in, kid scornful bell-boy and carried it himself out to the street. 
d_ behind Did you really think you could get a room with bath for two 
People at the Clement for three dollars?” the girl asked curiously. 
w a house I did not. I had no intention of staying there at ali. That’s 
>, me “ first place Phelan & Company will look for me. They’ll be 
US. there making inquiries just as soon as that taxi-driver gets 
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back and tells them where he dropped us. Meantime, we’re 

taking a couple more taxis to a nice, comfortable thieves’ hang- 

out, where, even if you do look a little mite too respectable, 
you can probably get some attention on account of the excellent 
criminal reputation of your husband, ‘Danny the Duster.’ ” 

In the course of time, they arrived at Danny’s “comfortable 
thieves’ hang-out,’”’ where he was dismayed to find there was 
only one room available, and that up near the roof, four flights 
from the ground—no elevator, of course. But there was so little 
of the night left that he took it, anyway, and carried Glory’s 
grip up there for her. 

Once inside the door, he scratched a match and lighted a 
cracked kerosene-lamp. 

Everything was pretty dusty, and Danny tried to wipe off 
a little of the worst of it. Some pamphlets on the table he 
picked up and struck against the wail to knock off the ac- 
cumulation of dust. The titles thus revealed proved them 

to be official manuals of the 
Signal Corps, United States 
army. Danny wondered how 
they came to be there. Perhaps 
some officer down on his luck 
had hired this room as a good 
place for final pistol-practise. 

“That's funny,” Danny said, 
examining one of the books 
more closely. ‘The owner of 
this has spelled out his name on 


the cover in dots and 
dashes, International 
Morse, J-o-h-n C-o-n-k- 


l-in—by the Lord Harry, 

I knew him! I wonder 

where he is, and why he 

left these books here. I 

suppose I’ll never know.” 

Then, focusing his atten- 

tion more directly on the 

problem in hand, he indi- 

cated the apartment with a 

comprehensive gesture. “It 

ain’t much, Miss Wife o’ 

Mine, but it will have to 

do until to-morrow.” 

‘I think it’s fine,” the girl said soberly. 
“Well, I'll be going,” he said. 
“*Going,’” she repeated. 

“Yes. Didn’t somebody tell you I was a 
burglar with office-hours from one to six 
A.M.? I haven’t done a day’s work yet by 
any means. You get right into bed and 
forget all your troubles. I'll come for you 
for breakfast.”’ 

She came toward him as he stood bashfully at the door. 

“T understand, Danny the Duster.” 

She stood beside him and ran a finger through the button- 

hole of the lapel of his coat. Danny didn’t pull away from hér 

really, but mentally he did, and his voice sounded that way, sort 
of far off, when he asked his next question. 

“But, Miss Wife o’ Mine, how about this young chap you 
ran away with—the one in the hotel, you know? They found 
you, and—” It was dreadfully hard to say this to a girl who 
was under obligations to you, especially when she looked at you 
as if you had slapped her across the eyes. But it had to be 
faced sometime, even by a husband of convenience. 

“T thought you understood,” she said reproachfully. ‘You 
seemed like the kind of man who would.” 

“Understand what?” 

“Why, that there wasn’t anyone with me. I just registered 
as ‘Mr, and Mrs.’ because I was pretending that there was some 
one who was caring about me. I’d run away, you see, and I 
felt lonesomer than ever. I was almost glad when the detectives 
broke in and made me go with them.” 

“But why didn’t you tell your uncle that you were innocent?” 

“Do vou think he would have believed me? Besides, if he 
thought I was all right, he would have made me marry Mr. Sat- 
terlee, as originally planned.” 

“Not old John Satterlee? Why, he’s nearly sixty!” 

“That’s the one. There was some kind of financial deal, and 
I was thrown in for good measure. I overheard them talking 
about it just before I ran away. Mr. Satterlee was very particu- 
lar to specify that if there was the slighest gossip about my repu- 
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tation, the deal*was off. I saw my chance to escape him and 
ran away. It wasn’t as much fun as I had expected, and I found 
that there are a lot of unpleasant people in the world besides 
my uncle. You're the first man I’ve felt comfortable with in my 
life—as if I could trust, I mean. Maybe it is because we’re mar- 
ried, but I don’t think that really makes any difference. Do 
you feel any different than you did last night at this time?” 

“IT do not. But I’m afraid a sense of responsibility may over- 
take me. I’m thinking already that two hearts that beat as one 
will be requiring more breakfast-food in the morning than a 
single cylinder. I must get at my burglaring—there’s nothing 
in life so trifling as a procrastinating burglar. Sleep a bit, Miss 
Wife 0’ Mine, and maybe I'll bring you a present.” 

“Danny Kilgallen, I’m wondering if I do wrong to let vou go 
on with your thieving ways.” 

A curious light—obstinacy perhaps—glinted in Danny’s eyes. 

would you be stopping me?” 

“T’ve heard that sometimes a man reforms for the sake of a 
woman he loves.” 

“I’m doubting it. “ut, anyway, you’re not the—— 

“Who is she?”’ A spark of jealousy. 

Danny laughed and answered evasively. 

“How could I love you after knowing you only a bit over an 
hour?”’ 

“Is it true, Danny,” she questioned wistfully, in return, ‘that 
no man could ever love me for myself? My uncle said that, 
excepting that I was rich, I was destined to be an old maid. 
Is that so?” - 

“How should I know?” He patted her head lightly. “ You're 
only a wee slip of a girl yet. Don’t worry your pretty head 
about such matters. Go to sleep and dream of ed 

“Your” 

“Heaven forbid! I’m no figure to be in the white-starched 
dreams of a lass like yourself.” 

“Danny, you’re no thief—unless it be a thief of hearts. I 
misdoubt you take your burglarity seriously enough.” 

‘And why should I? It isn’t a serious business like bricklay- 
ing or banking. Besides, there’s no need to take yourself seri- 
ously, no matter what you’re doing, even if it’s only dying. I 
remember once, in a hospital in France—but I'll tell you that 
another time. So long, Miss Wife o’ Mine!” 

He started for the door. She looked after him with eyes that 
would have told him he might come back and kiss her good-by 
if he wished, but Danny, knowing it, someway, refused to look, 
and read an invitation he would have difficulty in refusing. 
Resolutely he opened and closed the door. He was at the head 
of the dimly lighted flight of stairs. 

Down on the street, he looked back at the ramshackle old 
building that, having housed many curious tenants in the past, 
now offered shelter for the night to its most misfit guest. 

As he looked up toward the top floor, about where her room 
would be, a shade went up and a lamp was moved close to the 
window. Danny watched a moment and then smiled. He re- 
membered the custom of wives of seafaring folk. 

He belonged to somebody. 


” 


About two hours later, he came back that way. He told him- 
self that it was to find out if there were not a lodging for himself 
somewhere near by, but, in reality, it was to see if that light 
was still burning. It was. His heart gave a sudden and wholly 
unexpected cheer when he saw it. But wait! Was it going out? 

It seemed to be blinking, that lamp way up in the top-story 
w ndow—winking and blinking as though the oil were low and 
the wick were sputtering. 

He stood still to watch it a minute. The blinking was funny 
and irregular—sometimes a long flash, and then a couple of 
short ones—like a lighthouse. 

By George, maybe it was a signal! 
flashes. 

‘Four short flashes—a short and a long one,”’ he checked off 
to himself. “Two short, a long and a short—two -short, a 
long and a short, pause.” 

He went back over it to himself. Four short flashes in Inter- 
national Morse or American Morse would be “h,”’ a short and 
a long one would be ‘‘a,’”’ two short, a long and a short would 
mean “l.”’ The last letter was repeated—* hall.” 

The next was s short, two long, and a short. It was a signal 
that definitely established the code as International, because 
there is no such character in the American code. In Inter- 
national, it is ‘p.”’ 

He continued reading until the flashes spelled out the word 
“police,” and following that the word *in.’’ The next word 


He started to count 


Miss Wife o’ 


Mine 


was “ hall’’ again and after that “police.” It was a signal, the, 
and she was repeating it again and again in the hope that j 
would be seen. Well, he had seen it. What was jt? He 
thought back **—hall—police—in.” Three words were all, 

But it did not make sense. He repeated it to himself severg| 
times: ‘‘ Hall police in. Hall police in,” before he noticed that 
if he transposed the period which he had inserted himsclf, it reaq 
* Police in hall.” 

“Bless her heart!’? murmured Danny. “T’ll bet she’s nearly 
doing that in her sleep, just on the long chance that I'll see it.” 

It was fairly obvious what had happened. Their efforts to 
throw off pursuit had failed in some way. They had been traceq 
to this place, but not until after Danny had left. The police 
had found Glory alone, and, assuming that her new husband 
would return to her, were quietly waiting for him to show up. 
Glory had been left unmolested in her room as bait. 

Only one thing puzzled him for a moment: How did Glory 
come to understand flash-signaling? But the answer to that 
was the book belonging to the army officer which he had found 
covered with dust on the table of the room. It had been a fairly 
simple matter for Glory to work out the code for her three. 
word phrase and keep going over it again and again until jt 
was easy to send. 

What to do now? It would surely be foolish to mount the 
stairs of that building. Beat it, then? Run away and hid 
somewhere? 

That was, someway, impossible, with a girl like Glory wp 
there—especially when he was the first thing that had ever 
really belonged to her. It wouldn’t be playing square with that 
whimsical lamp she had put in the window to burn until he 
should come back to her. No; one didn’t run away leaving 
Glory behind. 

Danny had a mind which he occasionally used for thinking. 
He put it to work. 

The first result of his cogitations was to tie one end of a piece 
of black-linen thread, which his capable pockets yielded up after 
a bit of rummaging, round a rather bulky envelop. The other 
end of the thread, several yards long, he wrapped round the 
envelop loosely, and returned the parcel to his breast-pocket. 
Next, he swung himself clear of the ground on a straight up- 
and-down ladder fire-escape that was more or less secured to 
the side of the building. He hoped that it ended somewhere 
near the window of Glory’s room. If not—well, a crook has to 
take an occasional chance. 

The ladder missed the goal by two windows to the left. 
Danny calculated. There was no way to work himself across 
the intervening space. There wasn't anything to hang on to. 
Besides, he hated high places. So he followed the ladder on up 
past the top floor to the roof, where it bent over the coping. 

While he was still on the ladder, and as soon as his line oj 
sight cleared the coping, Danny gave a swift, all-recording look 
over the roof. His suppressed laughter made him almost lose 
his grip on the top rung of the ladder. 

For, not ten feet away from him, with his back turned toward 
Danny, squatted Detective Phelan, gazing intently down an open 
trap-door, through which straggled a feeble light. 

That trap-door was directly over the entrance to Glory’s room, 
Danny calculated. That was nice. He was glad that he was 
not standing down there in the hall knocking on the door— 
especially glad when he saw the automatic in the detectives 
hand. Danny had no gun himself. 

As he crept carefully up. he thanked heaven that the detet- 
tive was not a man of quick intuition. Danny felt sure that, 
were he in the other man’s place, he would have turned and fired 
by that time. 

As it was, the first intimation that Phelan knew of Dannys 
presence was an accurately planted blow back of the ear, which 
tended to induce immediate drowsiness. 

The unfortunate part of it all was that the operative had bee! 
sitting there with the automatic cocked and the safety-cateh 
off. Under those conditions, it only takes a breath to rouse @ 
the devilment there is in the first cartridge in the clip. 

That was the deuce of a thing to do in a nice, quiet thieves 
boarding-house. It must have scared five or six years’ growl 
out of every nervous inmate of the place. 4 

Danny knew now that he had approximately forty-five secou® 
before Detective Sandoz, and possibly others, doubtless statione! 
at the street door to cut off his retreat, would be up the stals 
to find out what Phelan was shooting at. 

So he lowered himself hastily through the trap-door. On the 
stairs below were hurrying feet. Danny tapped quickly on the 
door of Glory’s room. (Continued on page# 
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“Mr. Solly Sherwin,” 


mimicked Floy. with her hand over the telephone mouthpiece, “who's your 


lady friend that’s paging you here?” 


Cherry Ripe 


By Lilian Lauferty 


INKA HEIMERDINGER SCHERAWINSKY was 
the first woman in Sol’s life. She antedated him 
somewhat, being his raison d’étre. 

To Minka, Sol was not only her son but the im- 
mortality of Mendel, her husband, who had brought her out of 
the bondage of the Old World to the Land of Promis?, and had 
then died of nostalgia and brain-searing memories of the pilgrim- 
age strangely mingled. i 

For her Solly, Minka struggled out of the completely congenial 
environment of her Houston Street bakery and on to the greater 
prosperity of the Bronx. There, a bakery—Kosher, like its six- 
mile-distant forebear, and reenforced by a paper-route—saw 
Solly through two years of high school and one of business college. 

hus equipped, he became Minka’s right-hand man as well as 
son, and learned to run a shabby little car by keeping his hand 
on the wheel and to run the now two-branched. bakery by suffer- 
ing Minka to keep hers on the pulse of her public. 

At fifty, Minka was already old and bent. Her hair was soft 
and gray. But a lacquer-black Scheidel masked that, and _re- 
flected a hard glow down into her blurred amber eyes. A touch 
of flame rode on her high bronze cheek-bones, triumphant over 
Work and pain and time itself. To Sol, she was the most won- 
derful woman in the world. 

Then came his twenty-eighth birthday and Rosalie Goldberg! 

Rosalie went to Arverne-by-the-Sea from Far Rockaway, one 
Sunday, on what her sister-in-law, Mrs. Simeon Goldberg, called 
a’slumming-trip.” Solly and Minka selected the same place 
as the most sumptuous of spots for a birthday celebration. 

Sleek with the joy of his morning dip and Minka’s box-lunch, 
Solly lay on the sand close to the camp-chair he carried in the 


al story of 


three women 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


little car and set up on the beach whenever he and Minka Sun- 
dayed with each other and the world. 

Pippa passes—even at Arverne. 

So Rosalie Goldberg swung by between the scuffling bathing- 
suited figures of two girls who bought their Friday-evening coffee- 
cakes at a Scherawinsky bakery. No bathing-suit for Rosalie; no 
traffic for her with Arverne waters. 

Her box-plaited skirt of fine cream serge eddied out over 
pumps of shiny white kid and sheer silken stockings. Low on- 
one hip rode the sash of a scarlet fiber-silk sweater. A red 
bandanna blew challenging pennons from a white-chip sailor 
rakishly atilt over glistening bronze hair. Rosalie’s eyes glis- 
tened, too. 

“Come and take me!”’ That was Rosalie. Adding, somehow, 
to strengthen the lure: “If youcan. If you can 

“Say, mamma—look at Miss Cherry Ripe!” That was Solly. 
“Not twice in a day they come like that.”’ 

He spoke aloud, and Rosalie, teetering on with never a break 
in her tempo, flashed back an encompassing glance at the man 
who had flung after her that title: “ Cherry Ripe.” 

Rosalie, swinging along with superiority to all that Arverne 
afforded, decided that she’d have to come over often to see Linda 
and Ray Frauenthal—they were lovely girls. Solly vocalized the 
same decision concerning the Misses Frauenthal. 

“There go those Frauenthal girls. Nice and friendly they are, 
and good customers. I guess it wouldn’t hurt me to run over 
and say howdy.” 

“You should be nice to them. Now, you get company; I nap 
a Bischen,’”’ replied Minka, her tone as smooth and free from 
portent as honey. 


” 
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Like an obligato, the memory 
of that day wove itself in and 
out of Solly Scherawinsky’s 
thoughts one Saturday, two 
months later, as he crouched on 
the white loneliness of another 
beach, staring at a girl who, for 
all her vivid warmth, seemed as 
cold and inacessible to him as 
2 the sullen ocean. 
ie “This is the last Saturday in 
summer,” he complained. “I’ve 

; known you for two months. 
Remember how I started run- 
ning after youat Arverne? And 
now where are we?” 

“At Long Beach,” laughed 
. the girl uneasily. “Just as 
ee we’ve been every Saturday. 
bs We’ve had a good time.” 

“Have you? I haven’t.” 

“Vou haven’t? And vou’re 
rude enough to tell me so?” 

i “Would vou call it a good 
‘ time, little Cherry Ripe, to see 
i the summer slip away and get 
no closer to the girl you want?” 

“We're good friends—aren’t 
we, Sol?”’ 

“No; [never was your friend. 
From the first day I know 
you're the girl I want for mine. 
You see me Saturdays, when 
I'd be with vou all the davs of 
all the weeks. Why do you give 
me that little if it’s all I’m ever 
going to get? Do you—play 
with me?” 

Rosalie laid her hand over 
the clenched fingers Sol was 
digging down into the viscid 


sand. 
“You care, too!”’ he exulted. 
“T don’t know. Something 


in my heart answers the wav 
you want. Something in my 
head says it won’t do.” 

“*Won’t Why not?” 
demanded Sol. 

i The hand which had _ lain 
a against hers caught her wrist, 

: drew her nearer. His other 

arm, outflung, was ready to 
take her, 

* Don’t! With everyone look- 


ing!’’ cried Rosalie, in a tone 
of vague irritation. 
“You don’t care,” said Sol. 
| “We might as well go.” 
He stood up and lifted Rosalie 
to her feet. She stared at the 
curt strength of his mouth, the 
grim finality in his eves. 
“You’d let me go?” she mur- 
Rosalie Goldberg swung by between the scuffling bathing-suited figures of two gurls 
Suddenly, she was sobbing 
gently, and pillowing her head against the arm that, for one mo- ance of love. At last, Sol faced a startling possibility of the 
ment, hesitated to take her, and then swept her into Solly’s social amenities. 
triumphant embrace. “Must I ask your brother to-night? Or is it all right to-morrov 
And so they were betrothed. When Solly’s lips. had lain when I bring my mamma to call?” 
i against hers, warm and compelling, Rosalie’s lips could not “Sol, I think maybe you’d better speak to Sim before yo! 
formulate the thoughts which clamored in her mind. bring y our mother to call.” ‘ 
“We belong to separate worlds, Sol. My brother and sister say “That’s right. I guess so. My mamma shouldn’t call till se 
so. You want to live back in the time of Moses. I belong with knows her boy is welcome.” . 
to-day. Orthodox Jews like you hold the rest of us back. I can’t “ And—darling, can’t you say ‘mother’ instead of ‘mamm& 
love an ignorant old woman who wears a wig over her own hair It sounds better. Please, darling!” 
and won’t have meat and butter on her table at the same meal. Separately and individually, the two of them announced ug 
And you're her son. The Christian world won’t have you. I intentions and their betrothal a few hours later. 
want to progress.” Minka received the news of her son’s engagement quietly, i 
a Not a word of that “said Rosalie, but lay in Sol’s arms till the flame of red rode high on her cheek-bones, and her eyes 
dvsk. Speech was only a murmur of love demanding assur- — bright as she asked, 
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“Say, mamma—look at Miss Cherry Ripe !° That was Solly. 


“Nu, your Cherry Ripe; she loves you, Solly?” 
‘She says so,” chuckled Sol. “Is it so hard to believe?” 
Nevertheless, on their return from the formal call Minka went 
to pay on the household of her son’s bride a week later, the light 
in the old woman’s eyes was dimmed by a question. But Sol’s 
eyes were so full of dreams that they saw no reality; so he asked 
complacently : 
“She’s pretty, my Cherry Ripe, ain’t she, mamma? 
she’s just the girl for me—isn’t it so?” 
She’s a fine lady,” quavered Minka. “She’s always had it 
good. Her folks are rich—like Goyim—not?” 
Swells,” pronounced Solly. “But they know I don’t want a 
cent—on'y Rosalie.” 
Can you give it to her like she’s used to?” asked Minka 
anxiously, looking about the tight little room. 


And 


“Not twice in a day they come like that.” 


Solly laughed in relief. 

“Mamma, I’m glad vou come to it vourself. You see how it’s 
only sensible we should live with Rosalie’s brother and his wife, 
like they want. She’s used to having it good and easy.” 

“Solly, vou wouldn’t leave me!” 

“But this flat isn’t big enough, mamma darling. 
Ripe’s used to lots of room and servants to wait on her.” 

“T wait on her,” protested Minka. 

“She’d be ashamed to let you do for her, mamma, and she 
don’t know how to do fer herself,” confessed Sol. 

“T lose you!” gasped Minka. 

“Now, mamma. don’t say any such foolishness. 
together in one of the bakeries all day long?” 

With that, Minka had to be content. Simeor Goldberg and 
his wife, Florentine, were not so easily silenced 


Cherry 
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‘That vou should ask me to give you to a man that’s gota 
‘skv’ to his name. For that I send you to Miss Sinsheimer’s 
finishing school and get vou in with the best the town aflicrds!” 
stormed Simeon. 

Florentine attempted more subtle methods. 

“Can you call a little old woman in a black wig ‘mother,’ or 
‘mamma?’ Can you?” 

“She’s a wonderful old woman. And I love Sol. You can’t 
change that!” cried Rosalie defiantly. 

“You never know what vou can change,” smiled Florentine 
equably. 

There was one thing he could change. On so much Florentine 
had insisted during watches of the night which were far from 
“still.” 

“He ain’t a bad fellow, vour Solly ain't. He’s got a good 
start, and he can go far,” conceded Sim. “It’s that old-fashioned, 
fromm mother and his name that are the limit. So we'll fix the 
name. I give it in at the engraver’s ‘Sherwin’ like Florentine 
savs.”’ 

“T couldn’t!” cried-Rosalie. “It’s not legal—and Ill lose him.” 

“No such luck—losing him,” giggled Florentine. “And you 
don't have to change vour name legally. You could take any 
name you like. Delancey as well as Sherwin.” 

“Oh. I’m ashamed! We're putting one over on him. I hate 
myself for it. If he leaves me, [’ll die!” cried Rosalie. 

But when Rosalie showed Sol the invitations, he looked from 
them to her with eves which were troubled—-not accusing. 

“Rosalie!” he gasped. “This makes our marriage not legal. 
Did vou think of that before 

“Before I helped them put it over on you, Solly,” Rosalie 
pleaded. ‘Sim made me. But it’s legal. You could call vour- 
self Smith, and it would be legal.” 

“T should call myself Smith!” 

“No, no! And Sherwin’s only an Americanized version of 
vour name. Solly, if vou leave me, I'll die!” 

“Cherry Ripe. I wouldn’t leave vou no matter what you did. 
But I make legal the name before vou get it. All I wonder is 
what my mamma will think.” 

“Has she more influence over you than your Cherry Ripe?” 
pouted Rosalie. 

For answer, Solly swept her into his arms. Then, in turn, 
he asked a question: 

“She’s my mamma. Don’t you think you can love her some 
day?” 

“Pll try, Sol.” 

*“Can’t you love her now, Cherry Ripe? Can’t you make her 
fec] she doesn’t lose a son but gains a daughter?” 

“Til try, Sol.” 

How lifeless Rosalie’s efforts to make old Minka feel that she 
had gained a daughter instead of losing a son was hidden from 
Sol’s eves by the glow and rush of wedding preparations and 
honeymoon days. In all good faith, he returned from the trip 
to the Yellowstone and prepared to take up life as it had been 
before and as Rosalie was not prepared to have it again. The 
days of the week were given over to Minka and the bakerv. 
The evenings were dedicated to a procession of dinners through 
which the Goldberg set purposed to establish relations of social 
give-and-take with the voung couple. 

Against the Friday-evening Kesher supper in Minka’s flat, 
Rosalie made no murmur alter she had established it clearly in 
Solly’s mind that, in fairness to her people and their natural 
family feelings, it wouldn't do to give all their Sundays to his 
mother. She primed him so well that he had no trouble in mak- 
ing her view-point clear to Minka. 

“You can see her folks have family feelings, too, mamma,” he 
explained placatingly. as they walked home together from the 
newly opened third of their branch bakeries one Friday night. 
“So long as vou can't eat at their table. Sim and Florentine feel 
strange about coming to vou. And if always we come to vou 
Fridays, naturally they think they got some rights to attention 
on the other family day. You see that. don’t vou, mamma?” 

“With vour wife’s people vou got to live,” Minka replied non- 
committally. “I find a way to make the Sundays pass.” 

“Don’t you get lonesome. I want you to go to the movics 
with Reba Manowitz,”’ urged Solly. “And so we three are 
together Fridays we teach Cherry Ripe the family feeling like 
her folks never had it. Funny how they’re Jews and ain’t got 
any real family feeling. Soon she loves it like I do when you 
bless the lights Fridays. Not for the world would I miss it.” 

“Not for more as the world would I have my boy and his wile 
somewhere else when I bench the Shabbas-lights,” replied Minka, 
flaming into a moment of passion. 


But the Friday-evening suppers were that very hour to totter 
and fall, for hardly had Minka and Sol arrived at the little fat 
over the first of the Bronx Bakeries when there came a shri 
summons from the telephone. 

“T’ll go,” said Sol. “Dll bet vou want a last look at the sweet. 
sour fish before Rosalie sees it.” 

Five minutes later. he slunk into the kitchen. 

“She isn’t coming,” he blurted out. “Florentine says the way 
we eat makes her sick. My God! It makes me sick—this ever. 
lasting Florentine business. Mamma, I never dared ask you be. 
fore, but did it make vou sick when I changed my name?” 

“When vou changed it?” asked Minka quietly. 

“T had to—on her brother’s account,” persisted Sol. “Yoy 
never said a word.” 

“We don’t say nothing now,’ 
to supper?” 

“T leave you? I should say not.” 

But it was the last of his Friday evenings with his mother. 
For when Rosalie told him why it was that she dared not risk 
the food which made her sick, such tenderness came over him 
that he could sav no word, but must express all he felt in the iron- 
fusing-to-steel that went into the swing of his arms about his wile, 

And Minka herself, nodding her head low, so the quivering oj 
wrinkled lids over straining eyeballs should not show, cried: 

“Nu, Solly; you must make it good by her. She is the mother 
of your son—my Mendel’s grandson.” 


replied Minka. “You go there 


Solly’s first-born was not a son. Happily, nevertheless, Minka 
prepared to welcome the child which had come to gladden her 
old age. The daughter of Sol and Rosalie would unite their 
houses. 

When Minka went to take Solly’s wife and child her blessing 
and a little jacket she had knitted, Florentine Goldberg received 
the visitor and diverted her and her gifts to an Italian Renais- 
sance drawing-room, where the old woman and her best black 
satin were amazing anachorisms. 

“My little niece is with her mother now. You can’t see her 
until she goes back to the nursery,” she explained, with a smile 
that was all efficiency and modernity. ‘Our Rosalie Florentine 
is a dariing baby. You mustn’t touch her with those black- 
cotton gloves—the dye, vou know.” 

Minka removed her gloves. 

“Rosalie Florentine!’ she mumbled at last. 

“Pretty name, isn’t it? Rosalie Florentine Sherwin.” 

“It cannot be,” replied Minka. “It brings evil to name for 
the living.” 

“Indeed!” snapped Florentine, “That’s another of your ab- 
surd superstitions, no doubt.” 

“Tt brings evil,” repeated Minka gently, “to name for the living 
To my grandchild, you will not bring evil now that I tell you.” 

“My dear Mrs. Scherawinsky, this child happens to be my 
niece, born in my house. I can’t have ignorant traditions foiste! 
on her——” 

Minka stumbled to her feet. 

“You talk of the belief of my father’s!” she cried. “Is my 
son’s child a Jehuda or no?” 

“Really, after the examplesone sees, I should say I hope she 
will not be too arrantly Jewish,” replied Florentine coldly. “I'm 


afraid I'll have to ask vou to spare Rosalie to-day. In your men, 


tal state, you might excite her. And if I let nurse take you t 
baby, you must be very, very quiet.” ; 

“T must see my son’s wife. I must bless the mother of my 
Mendel’s grandchild,” protested Minka, the flame riding high on 
her wrinkled bronze cheek. 

“ Another time—when you're calmer,” replied Florentine coldly. 

“You don’t let me see my son’s wife?” 

“Not to-day. It really wouldn’t do. And I must ask you 
moderate your voice. These apartments aren’t sound-provl.” 

“You don’t let me see my son’s wife? Nun; I go. But I come 
no more under vour roof.” ; 

“Is that a threat—or a promise?” laughed Florentine. 


As the years passed, gray came into Solly’s smooth black hat. 
The bakeries numbered a score, and money flowed into the Shere 
winsky-Sherwin coffers. Five days a week, Minka and her so 
worked side by side and talked of Schnecken, Stollen, and othe 
safe-and-sane topics. They had long since ceased speaking what 
was in their hearts. 


Unswervingly on Friday, Solly had dinner with his mother an 


shared with her the ceremony of blessing the lights. Ome 
in 


ed his 


twice each month, Rosalie came along, “to keep peace 
family,” as she explained to Florentine. Solly also regulat 
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In came Floy Esperance, cool, petal-pink under the shade of her drooping black hat. “Oh I'm intruding she cried, 
with fluted sweetness. “They said I'd find you here. I wanted to beg a favor—but I'll run along. 


life in terms of keeping the family peace. On these nightsduring had _ ideas concerning that a thing nen as “peace; 
the “season,” when the “oldbergs took Rosalie to the opera, he perhaps merely to be with her Vv Powel eo pan 
€scorted his mother to what he called “a good show.” Minka did An incongruous er? they cigs . “ee worl hha 
not comment on his choice of entertainment. Perhaps she, too, together down the aisle at eight-o’-cloc fe 
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Find 
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A new mystery novel 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


What has gone before: XXVI 

LANCY DEANE, beauty and youth personified, comes to New AND pressed against her bosom, Clancy stared into the 

York from Maine to seek fame in moving pictures. She immedi- dining-room. She could not breathe as she waited for 

ately meets with a series of adventures among a crowd of moving- Carey’s reply to his visitor’s charge. So Don Carey had 


picture people into which she is introduced. These include a scandal 
over cheating at cards, and a quarrel between partners of a film com- 
pany. But, more serious still, Morris Beiner, a theatrical agent, is 
found murdered in his office shortly after Clancy calls on him and she 


possessed a key. to the office of Morris Beiner* The 
theatrical agent had been locked in his office when Clancy had 
made her escape from the room by way of the window. The door 


has escaped from his unwelcome attentions by way of the fire-escape. had not been forced. And Don Carey had ae anges - es 
A screen-test is made of her, but, proving a failure, she is forced to For a moment, she thought, with pity, of the ca * 
renounce her ambitions. stairs, the woman who had befriended her, whose life ha n 


However, she makes other friends—David Randall, a successful darkened by her husband. But only fora moment. She herseli h 
young business man, who falls in love with her; Mrs. Carey, an artist, | was wanted for this murder; her eyes were hard as she stared 


who obtains employment for her with Sally Henderson, a real-estate into the room. g 
and and Vandervent, an assistant Carey’s fingers reached out aimlessly. They fastened finally 
district attorney, Who also ijalls in love with her. 4 ] . 

Through Vandervent, Clancy learns that she is being sought as pre “4 opal hat kind of varn?” he demanded. ; 
Beiner’s slayer—but as “Florine Ladue,’ a name she had assumed and “W ho’s going to believe at Kind of yarn! Me Ce 
which was on a card found in Beiner’s office. By an act of hers, her I can prove It all right, said the other. we 
identity with Florine becomes known to Vandervent and the police. She “Well, even if you can prove it, what then? R 
tells her story to Vandervent and the Walbroughs, who believe her, but His visitor shrugged. : ; 
Spofford, a detective. does not. He trails her in company with the eleva- “You seemed worried about it a minute ago,” he said. “Oh, | 
tor-man who took her up to Beiner’s office on the day of the murder. there ain’t no use tryin’ to kid me; I know what I know. It all s 


_ Mrs. Carey has a ne’er-do-well husband on whose account she de- depends on you who I tell it to. I ain’t a mean guy.” His vont S 
cides to rent her city home and go to their country place in Dutchess z 


“came whini “T ain’ >. cer. keep my trap 
County. Clancy is sent to the Careys to make an inventory of the h 
furniture. She is with Mrs. Carey when Carey, down-stairs, is heard COS€@. a5 Well as anyone—When, he added sig y 


. 

in loud argument with another man. Mrs. Carey sends Clancy to in- | ough in it for ane - ses Carey t 
vestigate the disturbance, and the latter is astounded to discover in “And you think you can blackmail me?” demanded “The 
Carey’s visitor the elevator-man of Beiner’s office-building. She hears His attempt at righteous indignation sounded rather flat. 

him accusing Carey of possessing a key to Beiner’s office. elevator-man lost his whine; his voice became sulkily hard. r 
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Clancy went down Fifth Avenue toward the Walbroughs’ 


home. walking not on snow but on air. 


“Sticks and stones won’t break no bones,” he said. ‘Call it 
what you please. I don’t care—so long as I get mine.” 

Carey dropped his pretense of indignation. 

“Well, there’s no need of you shouting,” he said. He rose to 
his feet, assisting himself with a hand on the edge of the table. 

My wife's up-stairs,” he said. ‘No need of screaming so 
she'll be butting in again. Shut that door.” 

Clancy leaped back. She gained the stairs in a bound. She 
crouched down upon them, hoping that the banisters would 
shield her. But no prying eyes sought her out. One of the two 
men in the rv ,om closed the dining-room door. 

“ae a minute after it was shut, Clancy remained crouching. 
“he had to ¢hink. A dozen impulses raced through her mind. 
To telephone Vandervent, the judge? To run. out upon the 
street and call a policeman? As swiftly as they came to her, 
She discarded them. She had begun to glean, in recent days, 
something of what was meant by the word “evidence.” And she 
ad none against Carey. Not yet! 

an could get it! She must get it! Sitting on the stairs, 
dam ap with excitemeat now, not fear—Clancy fought for 
ne y of thought. What to do? There must be some one cor- 
( sf thing, some action demanded by the situation that, later on, 
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would cause her to marvel because it had been 
overlooked. But what was it? 

She could not think of the correct thing to do. 
The elevator-man knew something. He was 
the same man who had identified her to Spof- 
ford, the plain-clothes man. The man assuredly 
knew the motive that lay behind the request 
for identification. And now, having told a de- 
tective things that made Clancy Deane an object of grave sus- 
picion, the man was blandly—he was mentally bland, if not 
orally so—blackmailing Don Carey. 

Yet Clancy did not disbelieve her ears merely because what 
she heard sounded incredible. Nor did she, because she believed 
that the elevator-man had proof of another’s guilt. delude herself 
with the idea that her own innocence was thereby indisputably 
shown. Her first impulse—to telephone Vandervent—returned 
to her now. But she dismissed it at once, this time finally. 

For a man who brazenly pointed out one person to the police 
while endeavoring to blackmail another was not the sort of 
person tamely to blurt out confession when accused of his double- 
dealing. She had nothing on which to base her accusation of 
Carey save an overheard threat. The man who had uttered it 
had only to deny the utterance. Up-stairs was Sophie Carey, 
torn with anguish, beaten by life and its injustices. The hardness 
left her eyes again. If she could only be sure that she herself 
would escape, she would be willing, for Sophie’s sake, to forget 
what she had overheard. 

She heard Sophie’s voice whispering hoarsely to her from the 
landing above. 

“Miss Deane! Miss Deane!’’ Then she saw Clancy. Her voice 
rose, in alarm, above a whisper. ‘‘ Has he—did he—dare 

Clancy rose; she ran up the stairs. 

“No, no; of course not!” she answered. “I—I twisted my 
ankle.” It was a kindly lie. 

It was, Clancy thought, characteristic of Sophie Carey that 
she forgot her own unhappiness in sympathy for Clancy. The 
older woman threw an arm about the girl. 

“Oh, my dear! You poor thing!” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Clancy. She withdrew, almost hastily, 
from the embrace. Postpone it though she might, she was going 
to bring disgrace upon the name of Carey. She had to, to save 
herself. She could not endure the other’s caress now. 

“Who was it?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

Clancy averted her eyes. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I— The door was closed.” 


“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the older woman. “I—I—I’m 
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nervous. Don is so Her speech trailed away into a long 
sigh. The deep respiration seemed to give her strength. She 
straightened up. “I'm getting old, I'm afraid. I can’t bear my 
roubles as easily as I used to. T want to force some one to share 
them with me. You are very kind, Miss Deane. Now i 

She had preceded Clancy into her bedroom. From a desk, 
she took a’slip of paper and a ring, from which dangled several 
keys. 

“We're all ready to go,” she said. “It only remains to check 
up my inventory. But I’m quite sure that we can trust you and 
Sally Henderson—” her smile was apparently quite enforced— 
“not to cheat us. If there are any errors in my list, Sally can 
notify me.” 

She handed Clancy the paper and key-ring. As she did so, the 
door-bell rang. 

Almost simultaneously, the door to the dining-room could be 
heard opening. A moment later, Carey called. 

* Ragan’s here,” he shouted. His voice was surly, like that of 
a petulant child forced to do something undesirable. Clancy 
thought that there was more than that in it, that there was the 
quaver that indicates panic. But Mrs. Carey, who should have 
been sensitive to any vocal discords in her husband’s voice, 
showed no signs of such sensitiveness. 

*Ready in a moment. Send him up.” she catled. 

Ragan was a burly, good-natured Irishman. He grinned at 
Mrs. Carev’s greeting. Here was a servant who adored his 
mistress, Clancy felt. 

“Ready to go to the country, Ragan?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

The big man grinned again. The grin 
was suthicient answer. 

* Ragan,” said Mrs. Carey to Clancy, “‘is 
the most remarkable man in the world. He 
can drive a car along Riverside Drive at 
forty-five miles an hour with- 
out being arrested, and he 
can wait on table like no one 
else in the world. How’s 
Maria?” she asked him. 

“Sure, she's 
jine.” said Ragan. 
“She's at the sta- 
tion now.” 

“Where we'll be 
in ten minutes,” 
said his mistress. 
She indicated sev- 
eral bags, already 
packed. Ragan 
shouldered them. 
He started down- 
stairs. Mrs. Carey 
turned to Clancy. 
“Hope an empty 
house doesn’t make 
you nervous,” she 
smiled. 

Clancy shook her 
head. 

“I'll not be here BS 
long.anyway. And 
isn’t your maid 
here?” 

“I think she’s gone by now,” said 
Mrs. Carey. “But she'll sleep each 
night here—until you’ve found me a 
tenant. For that matter, she'll be back 
early this afternoon—to wash dishes and 
such matters.” She was not a person 
to linger over departures. Her husband 
had sulkily donned hat and coat. and 
was standing in the hall down-stairs, 
Waiting for her. 

So Mrs. Carey held out her hand to 
Clancy. 

“Wish I could ask you to week-end 
with us sometime, but I don’t suppose 
that the country in winter-time means 
anything in your young life.” She 
seemed to put the statement as a ques- 
tion, almost pleadingly. Impulsively, 
Clancy answered her. 

* Ask me. and find out if it does.” 


“Who's going to believe that kind of yarn?” 
Carey demanded. “I can prove it 
all right. said the other. 
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“Tl do that,” said Mrs. Carey, ‘Coming, Don,” she callaj 

Her hand clasped Clancy’s a moment, and then she trottg) 
down the stairs. The door banged behind them. 

A thought came to Clancy. She raised her voice and calle 
But the door was thick. The Careys could not hear. Frightened 
she raced down-stairs. As she passed the dining-reom door, she 
glanced through the opening. Then fear died from her. She had 
been afraid that the elevator-man from the Heberworth Building 
still remained in the house. But, when she had seen him talking 
to Don Carey, his hat and coat were lying on a chair. ‘They were 
gone now. 

Still-- Sudden anger swept over her. This lying. blackmail. 
ing thing to frighten Clancy Deane? Anger made her brave ty 
rashness. From the fireplace in the dining-room she picked up a 
short, heavy poker. If he were lurking anywhere in this house, ij 
Don Carey, fearful lest his wife note the sort of person who paid 
him morning visits, had hidden the man away, she, Clancy Deane, 
would rout him out. She'd make him tell the ‘rvth! 

Through the dining-room, into the butler’s pantry beyond, 
through the kitchen, to the head of the cellar stairs she marched. 
holding the poker before her. Her fingers found a switch; the 
cellar was flooded with light. Without the least timidity, 
Clancy descended. 

But the elevator-man was not there. And as in this tiny 
house there was but one flight of stairs leading to the upper 
stories, Clancy knew that the man was not in the house. She 
suffered reaction. What might have been her fate had she found 
the man hiding here? 

Like all women, Clancy feared the past more than the 
future. She feared it more than the present. She sank 
down upon the stairs outside the dining-room. Why, the 
man might have shot her! What good would her poker have 
been, pitted against a revolver? And, with the Careys up 
in the country somewhere, she might have lain here, welter- 
ing in her gore—she'd read that somewhere, and grinned as 
she mentally said it. The grin meant the restoration of sanity 

Well, she might as well begin the inventory of Mrs. Carey's 
household effects. But she was not to begin it yet. Som 
one rang the door-bell. 

No weakness assailed Clancy’s knees now. Indeed, it never 
occurred to her that the caller might be any other than th 
post-man. And so she opened the front door and met th 
lowering gaze of Spofford, Vandervent’s plain-clothes mai 
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CLAncy felt no impulse to slam the door in Spofford: 
face. Instead, she opened it wider. 
“Come in,” she said. 

He stepped across the threshol! 
Just beyond, he paused uncertai 
ly. And now his lips, which ha 
been sullen, Clancy thought, shape! 
themselves into a smile that was 
deprecatory, apole 
getic. 7 

“J hope I am 
disturbin’ you, Mis 
Deane,” he said. 

Clancy stared 
him. She had neve: 
felt so complete! 
in command of 
situation. 

“That depends. 
she said curtly. “I 
you are to anni 
me further 

Spofford’s gt 
was extremely conciliating. 

“Aw, don’t hit a man when be: 
a down, Miss Deane. Everyone has! 


be a sucker once in a while. It 
<€ every guy that’s willin’ to admit" 
apologize. and ask for a new dé 
Now. if I go that far, don’t you thins 
i, you ought to come a little way a 

meet me?” 
Clancv’s eves widened. 
“Suppose.” she said,” we sit down. & 
“Thank vou, Miss Deane.” Sp 
ford’s tone was as properly humbles 
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Sitting on the stairs, trembling—with excitement now, not fear—Clancy fought for clarity of thought. What to do/ 


Clancy could possibly have wished. “A nice little friendly talk, 
me tryin’ to show vou I’m a regular guy, and vou. maybe, bein’ 
a little helpful. That’s it—helpful.” 

He followed her as she led the way into the drawing-room, 
and he seated himself carefully upon the edge of a chair whose 
slim legs justified his caution. 

Clancy sat down opposite him. She leaned the poker against 
the wall. Spofford laughed. 

“T'll just bet you’d ’a’ beaned me one with that as soon as 
hot--eh, Miss Deane?” 

, ( laney suddenly grew cautious. Perhaps this was an attempt 
0 make her admit that she would not shrink from violence. 
etectives were uncanny creatures. 
I should hate to do anything like that,” she said. 


Spofford guffawed heartily. 

“T’d sure hate to have you, Miss Deane. 
to be afraid of me.” 

“T’m not,” said Clancy. 

Spofford’s nod was the acme of appreciation of a remark that 
held no particular humor, so far as Clancy could see. He slipped 
a trifle further back in the chair. He crossed his legs, assisting 
one fat knee with his hands. He leaned back. From his upper 
waistcoat pocket he took a cigar. 

“You wouldn’t mind, would you, Miss Deane? I can talk 
easier.” 

The downward and inward jerk of Clancy’s chin gave him 
consent. From his lower waistcoat pocket, attached to the same 
heavy chain that Clancy assumed secured his watch, Spofford 
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produced a cigar-clipper. Deliberately he clipped the end from 
the cigar, lighted it, tilted it upward from one corner of his mouth, 
and leaned toward Clancy. 

“Miss Deane, you gotta right to point the door to me; I know 
it. But—you’d like to know who killed this Beiner guy ,,wouldn’t 
you? Bein’ sort of mixed up in it—bein’ involved, so to speak—-” 
His voice died away questioningly. 

Despite herself, Clancy sighed with relief. Spofford was 
really the only man she had to fear. And if he believed in her 
innocence 

“How do you know I didn’t do it?” she demanded. 

“Well, it’s this way, Miss Deane: When you come into 
Mr. Vandervent’s office and fainted away after announcin’ 
vourself as Florine Ladue, I couldn’t quite swallow what you 
said about playin’ a joke. You don’t look like the sort of lady 
that would play that kind of a joke. Anyway, I have a hunch, 

» 


“Miss Deans. you d like to know who killed this Beiner guy, wouldn't you? Bein’ sort of mixed up 


and I play it. 1 get this elevator-man from the Heberwort 
Building to come down to your living-place——” 

“How did you know where I lived?” demanded Clancy. 

Spofford grinned. ; 

“Same way I found out that you were down here to-day, Mis 
Deane. I had a guy follow you. You can’t blame me, now- 
can you?” he asked apologetically. 

Clancy hid a grin at her own magnanimous wave of her hand 

“Well, this elevator-man tells me that he took you up to the 
fourth floor of the Heberworth Building on Tuesday a/ternoot 
I think I have something. But, then, Judge Walbrough butt 
in. Well, I begin to figure that I’m goin’ a trifle fast. Judgt 
Walbrough ain’t the sort of man to monkey with the law. Ané 
nobody ain’t goin’ to fool him, either. So, if Walbrough string 
along with you. maybe I’m a sucker to think you got anythin 
to do with this Beiner affair. 
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“And when the guy I have watchin’ the house tells me that 
you've gone up to Walbrough’s, and when I learn that Mr. Van- 
dervent is down at Walbrough’s house—well, I do some more 
figurin’. There’s lots of influence in this town; but a pull that 
will make a man like Walbrough and a man like Vandervent 
hide a murderess—there ain’t that pull here. ’Course, I figure 
that Walbrough is sendin’ for Vandervent to help you out, not 
to pinch vou. 

“Anyway, what I’m guessin’ is that maybe I’d better examine 
my take-off before I do too much leapin’. And my take-off is 
that the elevator-man says he saw you in the Heberworth 
Building. That ain’t a hangin’ matter, exactly, I tells myself. 
Suppose I get a little more. 

What sort of a lady is this Florine Ladue, I asks myself. 
An actress. or somebody that wants to be an actress; well, 
Where would she be livin’? Somewhere in the Tenderloin, most 
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likely. So, last evenin’, I get Susy. And I find at the 
Napoli that Miss Florine Ladue registered there last 
Monday and beat it away after breakfast Wednesday 
mornin’. And that’s proof to me that Florine Ladue 
didn’t do the killin’. 

“Now, I’m pretty sure that you’re Florine Ladue all 
right. Madame Napoli described you pretty thor- 
oughly. Even told me that you was readin’ a paper 
at breakfast, what paper it was, how you got a telegram 
supposed to be from your mother.that called you away. 
Now, I figure it out to myself: If Miss Ladue’s mother 
wired her, and the wire made Miss Ladue pack her 
stuff and beat it, why didn’t she go home? Because the 
wire’s a fake, most likely. Then why, the next question 
is, did Miss Ladue put over that fake? The answer’s 
easy. Because she’d just read in the mornin’ paper 
about Beiner’s murder. She’s read about a young 
woman climbin’ down the fire-escape, thinks she’ll be 
pinched as that young woman, and—beats it. Pretty 
good?” 

Clancy nodded. She looked at the man with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“Still,” she said, “I don’t understand why you're sure 
that Miss Ladue didn’t kill him.” 

Spofford smile was complacent. 

“T’ll tell you why, Miss Deane. This Ladue lady is 
no fool. The way she beat it from the Napoli proves 
that she was clever. But a clever woman, if she’d 
murdered Beiner, would have beat it Tuesday after- 
noon, Miss Deane, if you’d left the Napoli on Tues- 
day, I’d stake my life, that you killed Beiner. No 
woman, leastwise a young girl like you, would have had 
the nerve to sit tight like you did on Tuesday night. I 
may be all wrong, but you gotta show me if I am,” he 
went on emphatically. “Suppose you had killed Beiner, 
but didn’t know that anyone had seen you on the fire- 
escape. Even then, you’d have moved away from the 
Napoli. I tell you I been twenty-seven years on the 
force. I know what regular criminals do, and ama- 
chures, too. And even if you’d killed Beiner, I’d put 
you in the amachure class, Miss Deane.” 

“Let’s goa little farther,” suggested Clancy. “Why 
did I announce myself to Mr. Vandervent as Florine 
Ladue and then deny it?” 

“You was scared,” said Spofford. ‘Then, after 
yvou’d sent in that name, you read a paper sayin’ Fan- 
chon DeLisle was dead. You knew no one could iden- 
tify you as Florine. You see, I picked up the paper 
on the bench where you'd been sittin’.” 

“Mr. Spofford,” said Clancy slowly, “I think that 
you are a very able detective.” 

Able?’”” Spofford grinned ingenuously. “I’m a 
great detective, Miss Deane! I got ideas, have. Now, 
listen: I’ve put my cards on the table; I’m goin’ to tell 
the chief that I’ve been barkin’ up the wrong tree. 
Now, you be helpful.” 

“Just how?” Clancy inquired. 

“Tell me all that happened that afternoon in Beiner’s 
oftice,”’ said Spofford. ‘You see, I got to land the guy 
that killed Beiner. It’ll make me. Miss Deane, I want 
an agency of my own. I want some jack. If I land 
this guy, I can get clients enough to make my fortune 
in ten years. Will you come through?” 

Clancy ‘‘came through.” Calmly, conscious of the 
flattering attention of Spofford, she told of her adven- 
tures in Beiner’s office; and when he put it in a perti- 
nent question, she hesitated only momentarily before telling him 
of the part that Ike Weber and Fay Marston had played in her 
brief career in New York. 

Spofford stared at her a full minute after she had finished. 
She brought her story down to her presence in the Carey house, 
and the reason thereof. Then he puffed at his cigar. 

“Be helpful, Miss Deane; be helpful y’ know. Somebody else 
is liable to tumble onto what I tumbled to; he’s liable to have his 
own suspicions. ’S long as you live, you'll have a queer feelin’ 
every time you spot a bull unless the guy that killed Beiner is 
caught. Finished your spiel, eh?” He raised his pudgy hand 
quickly. “Now, wait a minute. I wouldn’t for the world have 
you say anything that you’d have to take back a minute later. 
What’s the use of stallin’? Tell me—what did Garland say to 
you?” 

““*Garland?’”’ Clancy echoed the name. 
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“Sure—the elevator-man from Beiner’s building. Listen, 
Miss Deane: I get the tip from one of the boys that you've left 
this Miss Henderson's place and come Gown here. I beat it down 
to have a little talk with vou. same as we been havin’. And 
while I’m hangin’ round, out comes Garland. Why'd you send 
for him?” 

“T didn’t,” said Clancy. 

Spofford shot a glance at her. 

“You didn’t?” His lips pursed over the end of his cigar. 
‘Then who did send for him? Say. isn’t this the Carey house? 
Mrs. Sophie Carey. the artist? Husband of Don Carey? Wasn't 
it them that just left the house?” 

“Ves,” said Clancy. 

“Well, I’m a boob. Don Carey, eh? And him bein’ the gos- 
sip of Times Square because of the agency he run. Hm; that 
might be it.” 

“What might be it?” asked Clancy. 

“A li'l bit of jack to Garland for keepin’ his face closed about 


‘ what went on in Carey’s fake office,” explained Spofford. ** Still— 


!} dunno. Say, look here, Miss Deane: Loosen up, won’tcha? 
I been a square guy with you. I come right down and put my 
cards on the table. I admit I got my reasons; I don’t want a bad 
stand-in with Mr. Vandervent. But still I could ’a’ been nasty, 
and | ain’t tried to. Are you tellin’ me all you know? Y’ know, 
coppin’ off the murderer would put—put a lot of pennies in 
my pocket.” 

For a moment. Clancy hesitated. Then she seemed to see 
Sophie Carey’s pleading face. Her smile was apparently genu- 
inely bewildered as she replied. 

“Why. I'd like to help you. Mr. Spofford, but I really don’t 
know any more than I've told you.” 

It was another ialsehood. It was the sort of ialsehood that 
might interfere with the execution of justice. and so be frowned 
upon by good citizens. But it is hard to believe that the record- 
ing angel frowned. 
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CLANCY was prepared to hear Spofford plead, argue. even 
threaten. Such action would have been quite consistent with 
his character as she understood it. But. to her relief, he accepted 
the situation. He rose stiffly from the chair. 

* Well, I'll be moseyin’ along. I’m gonna look into a coupla 
leads that may not mean anything. But vy’ never can tell in this 
business. Much obliged to you. Miss Deane. No hard feelin’s?”’ 

“None at all.” said Clancy. “I think—why, I think it’s 


wonderful of you. Mr. Spofiord. to be so—so friendly!” 


Spotford blushed. It was probably the first time that a woman 
had brought the color to his cheeks—in anything save anger—for 
many years. 

“ Aw, now—why, Miss Deane—you know I—glad to meetcha,” 
stammered Spofford. He made a stumbling, confused, and 
extremely light-hearted departure from the house. Somehow, he 
felt deeply obligated to Clancy Deane. 

The door closed behind him. and Clancy sat down once again 
upon the stairs. She felt safe at last. Now that the danger was 
past, she did not know whether to laugh or cry. Was it past? 
Before vielding to either emotional impulse. why not analyze the 
situation? What had Spofford said? That until the murderer 
was captured, she would always be apprehensive. Until the 
murderer was caught 

She tapped her foot upon the lower stair. There was no 
cuestioning Spofiord’s sincerity. He did not believe ber guilty. 
But— The telephone-bell rang. It was Sally Henderson. 

‘Miss Deane? ... Oh, is this vou? This is Miss Henderson. 
Man named Randa! telephoned a few minutes ago. Verv ur- 
gent. he said. I don't like giving out telephone-numbers. 
Thought I'd ca!! you. Want to talk with him?” 

Like a flash, Clancy replied, 

No pique inspired her reply. Randall had not measured up. 
That the standard of measurement she applied was tremendously 
high made no difference to Clancy, abated no whit her judg- 
ment. 

A week ago: she had met Randa!!. She had thought him 
kind. She had ikea him. She had even debated within herself 
the advisability, the possibility of vielding to his evident regard. 
More than that, she had practically offered to marry him. And 
he had been cautious, had not leaped at the opportunity that, 
for one golden moment. had been his. Clancy did not phrase it 
exactly this way, but her failure to Co so was not due to modesty. 
For never a woman strode to the altar but believed, in her 


Woman 


heart of hearts, that she was giving infinitely more than she 
has received 

“Probably.” said Clz aneyv half aloud, “he’s found out that the 
Walbroughs are still with me, and that Philip Vandervent isn’t 
afraid of me.” 

She thought of Vandervent’s flowers, and the card that had 
accompanied them. 

“What did you say?” demanded Sa!ly Henderson. Clancy 
blushed furious!y. She realized that she’d been holding on to 
the receiver. “I thought that you said something about Judge 
Walbrough.” 

“Lines must have been crossed.”’ suggested Clancy. 

“Rotten telephone service,” said Miss Henderson. “Oh, and 
another man!” 

Clancy felt pleasurably excited. Philip Vandervent—— 

“T didn’t seehim. Guernsev told him where you were. Guern- 
sev isan ass! As if you’d have a brother almost fifty!” 

“What? I haven’t any brother,” cried Clancy. 

“Lucky girl. When they aren’t borrowing your money, 
they're getting you to help them out of scrapes or mind your 
sister-in-law’s babies. Sorry. If you’re frightened——” 

‘Frightened?’ Why?” demanded Clancy. 

“Well. Guernsey told him where vou were, and the man left 
here apparently headed for you.” 

Clancy’s forehead wrinkled. 

“What did he look like?” she asked. 

“Oh, Guernsey couldn’t describe him very well. Said he wore 
a mustache that looked dyed. and was short and stocky. That's 
all.” 

“Some mistake,” said Clancev. 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Henderson dryly. “Anyway, vou 
needn’t let himin. Might be somebody from Zenith who wanted 
to borrow money.” 

“Probably,” said Clancy. 

“Getting ahead with the work?” 

“Checking up the inventory now,” said Clancy. 

“All right; take your time.” 

And Miss Henderson hung up. 

Once again, Clancy sat upon the stairs. Spofford had dis- 
tinctly said that one of his men had followed Clancy down to 
this house. The description that Guernsey had given fitted 
Spofford exactly. 

Spofford, then, not one of his men, had trailed Clancy down 
here. Why did he lie? Also, he must have known quite clearly 
who were the occupants of this house. Why had he expressed 
a certain surprise when Clancy had told him? He had said that, 
while he had been waiting outside, Garland had come out. But 
why had Spofford been waiting outside? Why hadn't he come 
right up and rung the door-bell? Could his delay have been be- 
cause he knew that Garland was inside the house, and because 
he did not wish to encounter him? But how could he have 
known that Garland was inside with Carey? Well, that was 
easily answered. He might have arrived just as Garland was 
entering the house. 

But there were other puzzling matters. Why had Spofford 
been so long in recollect ing that Don Carey had roused the sus 
picions of the police because of the office he had maintained in 
the Heberworth Building? Apparently, it had only occurred to 
him at the end of his rather long conversation with Clancy. 

Hadn't Spofford been a little too ingenuous? Could it be 
that he had some siight suspicion of Don Carey? As a matter 
of fact. looking at the matter as dispassionately as she could, 
hadn't Spofford dropped a strong circumstantial case against 
Clancy Deane on rather slight cause? Against the evidence ol 
her presence in Beiner’s office and her flight from the Napoli, 
Spofford 3 1 pitted his own alleged knowledge of human nature. 
Because Clancy had delayed flight until Wednesday. Spofford 
had decided that she was inngcent. She didn't believe it. 

It had all been convincing when Spofford had said it. But 
now. in view of the fact that she had detected in his apparent 
sincerity one untruth, she wondered how many others there 
might be. 

Weuld fear of the Vandervent and Walbrough influence caus¢ 
him to drop the trail of a woman whom he believed to be a mur 
deress? No. she decided; it would not. Then why had he 
dropped the belief in her guilt that had animated his actions 
yesterday? 

The answer came clearly to her. Because he felt that he had 
evidence against some one else. Against Carey? She wondered. 
If against Carey. why had he gone in search ‘of Clancy at Sally 
Henderson's office? 

But she could answer that. He wanted (Continued on page 117) 
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The Heir the Ballyhoo 


Why pity the circus baby? 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


VERY woman says it sooner or later—that is, every woman who goes 
to a circus. High upon the close-packed tiers of seats she reposes, 
watching the white, sleek ring-horses, or “rosinbacks’’—resin never 
is pronounced correctly under the white tops—the flash of the 

riding-acts, the swaying grace of the “casting-numbers,” the “perch” and 
“traps”? and other aerial performances as the general ensemble of aif écro- 
batics swings into action, listening to the characteristic lilt and high- 
corneted blare of the circus band, enjoying herself immensely unti!4 

The music changes. The aerialists swing to their tapes and descend to the 
hippodrome tracks, there to dort their clogs and robes and lose themselves 
in the vast expanse of the circus tent as they return to the dressing-rooms. 
A wild hullabaloo comes from the “pad-room,” where the perfotmers await 
their entrance into the main tent. A shricking siren note sounds from the 
compressed-air calliope, augmenting the band. Then, tumbling and shout- 
ing, the clowns come forth, and one of them is trundling a baby-carriage, with 
a two-year-old child within, his chubby face smeared with clown-white, and, 
perhaps. squeezed tight in his arms, a baby lion! Then it is that the 
remark is sure to come: 

“Oh, that poor little baby!”’ 

Whereupon, the woman leans toward her companion. Together 
they decide that it must be terrible to be a circus baby. 

But if vou are a circus-goer—and who isn’t?—don’t pity the baby 
or the voungster of the circus world. And, above all, don’t think of the 
circus child as a poor little thing in the midst of ruffianism and neglect. 
Just for instance—— 

Bufialo Bill is dead now. But, during his life, what would you, as a child, have given 
to have been trundled on his lap each afternoon, there to listen, wide-eyed, while the 
white-haired old plainsman told just how he slew Yellowhand in the famous duel of 
the Battle of the Warbonnet, and to hear from him, the man who helped build it, the 
story of the borning of the great, free West? Few indeed were the children about A circus baby grown to 
Buflalo Bill's Wild West show who did not have their daily story-hour in which the young womanhood 
&reat scout himself regaled them. Those visits were in themselves an education. 


hy 
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But wait—the story of the circus child is 
one that must start at the beginning. 
The mother? There is the child in- 
sured through the very life she leads— 
for the circus woman is nothing if 
not moral and thrifty and sturdy. 
Her life is not an easy one, it is 
true, as concerns the physical—it 
is the busy, hurrying existence of - 
one who must be ever ready for 
the call of the bugle, who must 
meet the elements as_ they 


come, and smile in spite of 
fatigue, of cold or rain or 
blazing sun. But it is her 
life; she is inured to it, and 
she wants nothing else. As 
for the moral side, she has 
neither the time nor the in- 
clination to be anything but 
moral. From the time that 
the long trains glide into 
town in the early morning 
until the last torch is extin- 
guished and the tired “ pull- 
up’ teams at last have been 


taken to the stock-cars at night, 
her day is one constant succes- 
sion of activity. Morning brings 
the parade, afternoon the mati- 
née, night still another perform- 
ance. And nocircus train lingers 


after the main tent flutters 
to the ground; there is no 
time for the ‘wild party,” 
for the “town: johnny” 
or the ride,’”’ even 
though the inclination 
should tend that way, 
which it doesn’t. 


thing in the midst of ruffanism and neglect. 


serted and desolate in the winter-quarters 
vards, when the sleek, bulky draft-stock 
will become rough-coated and clumsily 
kittenish as it wanders the ranch or 
farm where it is pastured, when the 
land of the tent is forgotten in the 
minds of the ordinary person, but 
when the attention of the per- 
former must be more keenly 


bent than ever upon the days 
when the sun will shine and 
the pennants flutter atop the 
mastheads of the center-poles. 
For, though the circus stops, 
the performer never ceases. 
If she is an acrobat, there 
must be daily practise, in 
order that muscles remain 
supple. If she is a rider, 
the obligation is even 
greater; for the ring-horse, 
or “rosinback,’”’ is some- 
thing that must not be neg- 
lected. The rider who sways 
and somersaults before the 
thronged tents of the summer 
is merely reaping the benefits 
of a winter of hard, arduous 


work. Not only is the ring- 
horse of a type especially 
adapted to bareback riding, a 
horse without nerves, without 


skittishness, and with highly 
developed sense of rhythm 
and well-timed locomotion, 
but it also is the result of con- 
stant care and of constant ex 
ercise and training. The rider 
must not neglect him, winter 
or summer. 


Always, too, there lurks ahead the specter E ; If she is a trainer of animals, her duties 
of winter—grim, cold, forbidding winter, mane. eoeetinenn: — courage are are equally strenuous in the winter months. 
when the bands no longer will blare, when the circus mother's lot—and of The leopard is a traitor, the lion a dullard to 
the steel-throated calliope will stand de- the man who is her husband. a certain extent, the elephant a humorist 
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that delights in doing the wrong thing at the 
wrong time if it has the alibi of neglect, the 
tiger a malicious, hateful, stealthy beast that, 
in truth, never is conquered, waiting al- 
wavs for the moment when it can find 
the slightest relaxation in the power 
which holds it—and spring to the 
consummation of its bloody desires. 
So, for the woman whose realm 
beneath the canvas is that of 
Beastdom, winter means work 
also, and plenty of it. Each day 
is the steel arena erected in the 
big animal-house. Snow and 
cold may lie without; blus- 
tery, gripping winds may 
sweep and swirl—but within 
the warmth of the menagerie- 
house, there is the circus of 
the summer as concerns the 
animals and their trainer. 

So it goes all the way 
through the list of the circus 
woman’s activities. Energy, 
sturdiness, and courage are 
her lot, just as it also must 
be the lot of the man who is 
her husband. The trainer of 
lions cannot drink; his eye 
must be keen when the beasts 
are snarling on their pedestals. 
The “caster” of the high double- 
trapeze acts which swing and 
sway at the roofs of the tents dur- 
ing the summer months cannot get 
out of condition, either mentally or 
physically. The nets which stretch 
beneath are not the protection they seem. 


A fall at the wrong angle means a broken leg or 
arm—or, worse, a broken back or neck. Perfect 
continuity of life is the price demanded of 
the circus man or woman, and it is only 
natural that this should be transmitted 
to the circus child. 
As it is with the moral fiber, so is 
it with health. It is only a matter 
of from six to eight weeks from 
the time that the circus-mother 
leaves the ring until she is back 
again with her child. Health 
is hers, and health is her 
baby’s. 
It’s a wonderful day for 
the circus when the new baby 
is brought on. Abovt the 
pad-room, the other women 
of the show have been sew- 
ing for weeks; for the new 
baby is not a personal, soli- 
tary thing, as it so often is 
in other walks of life. It is 
a circus baby; it belongs to 
the tented world and all 
those in it—a world devoted, 
a world that is segregated to 
a certain degree, a wandering 
world without the constant 
ties of home, and a world in 
which love and softness of heart 
are predominant features. In- 
stead of one nurse, there are 
dozens. Instead of a baby who cries 
unattended while its mother is per- 
forming before thousands in the 
big circus tent, there are constantly 
outstretched (Continued on page 143) 


The adult wanderers make life pleasant for the circus child. (Above) The animal-men steal the baby leopard while 
its mother sleeps, that the human baby may have a “kitten’’ with which to play. 
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A mystery story 
of the 
| City of Entertainment 


He was a clean-cut young man representing one 
of the great Chicago packing companies and just 
back from South America, where he had been 
establishing a subsidiary company in the Argen- 
tine; his present task was to furnish information 
to bankers in New York and Boston which would 
be of interest in connection with the new com- 
pany’s stock. 

He was even yet somewhat confused by the 
promptness with which the party had originated, 
There had been an introduction to a millionaire, 
Darrel, followed by an immediate assumption on 
the part of both New Yorkers that a man fresh 
from an ocean voyage would be clamoring for 
entertainment. This had been succeeded bya 
telephoning for women. They had picked up, 
by appointment, in the lobby of one hotel, a 
black-haired, black-eyed Miss Levine, and, in an- 
otl er, a statuesque Miss Robell. 

Casson had endured since then a heavy dinner 
eaten in a blare of noise and kad sat through a 
“bedroom” farce. Tiey were now engaged in 
a tour of the cafés. 

Casson had just learned that prohibition had 
c verted touring the cafés into a problem of 
transportation. A hamper in the car was filled 
with thermos bottles. Darrel’s two side pockets 
had been nicknamed “Scotch” and “Rye.” 
Casson carried cocktails, Ellingwood a flask of 
seme cordial, which seemed Miss Levine’s prefer- 
ence. Five times they had migrated from one 
café to another; in each had been the ordering of 
glasses and ice from smiling waiters, the produc- 
tion of the bottles, exchange of hilarious greetings 
with acquaintances at other tables, a swift, mad 
turn of dancing to the music of a jazz band which 
stamped upon its chairs the while it 
played its instruments. Now, as, at one 
o'clock, the place which they were 1 
gave signs of closing, a concerted move- 
ment of his party seemed to denote an- 
other destination which 
should be the evening’s cul- 
mination. 

They trooped down-stairs 
and into the waiting motor. 
There was a swift passage 
along streets beginning to 
darken, which Casson could only 
vaguely see as he sat crowded in 
between the women and smothereé 
by their furs. There was a long 
wait behind a line of private car 


Casson knew she 
was not that girl: 
but she was what 
he. during that 
year. had im- 
agined Grace 
must be. 
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T is a town of “parties.” There is no other 


where so much legitimate business is done to WN \\ a \ and taxi-cabs which were discharg 

the ker-thumping of jazz bands, the crisp WY\AA\ ing their laughing, stumbling pas- 

rustle of twenty-dollar bills slipped to head \\ \ “eg sengers across the sidewalk. Then 

waiters, the scent of perfumes and furs, the high, a they were deposited in their tum. 

quick laughter of excited women. : They entered an elevator, ¢€ 


When those from whom they take their toll for marke ing and scended a single floor. There burst upon Casson’s ears , 
organizing for forty-eight states come to town, che occupants of _ chorus of wild music and high-pitched laughter. He felt dazed 
its fifty-story honeycombs of offices “entertain.’’ The process as, following his party to their table, he recognized many of the 
demands girls. It is for this reason that the town hassomany of | groups he had seen elsewhere earlier in the evening. Halt- 
a kind—young, “dressed up like Mrs. Astor’s horse,” and ready drunken women, with naked arms and shoulders, draped in Cnt 
to respond to hurried calls upon the telephone, complaisant to sands of dollars’ worth of clothes and in jewels which had cost 
the friends of their friends. other thousands, smiled up at him. A man—a stranger pass 

It was Ellingwood, the banker, with moist and roving eyes, him in the narrow aisle, suddenly seized him, took two wil 
who was giving the party in question in honor of John Casson. dance-steps with him, laughed loudly, and passed on. Casson 
Casson had expected merely a business convcrsation in an office. sank into the chair offered him and looked round. It was plain 
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By 
William MacHarg 


Tilustrated by Harrison Fisher 


that, in this place, the laws of prohibition and of early 
closing did not apply. On the dance-floor, so crowded 
that free dancing was impossible, couples locked in 
a close embrace jerked to the maddening music in a blue 
cloud of smoke from the men’s cigars and the wom- 
en's cigarettes which floated over them from the closely 
crowding tables. Everywhere Casson saw the white arms 
and bosoms of women; he saw their eyes, unnaturally 
bright or dully glazed. The hundred different perfumes 
which they used sensuously assailed his nostrils. It was 
something of a shock, as he looked past them, for him 
to perceive a sweet-faced, clear-eyed girl. 

She had either got separated from the party she was 
with or had come there to join one. She stood at the 
top of the low steps down which he and his party had 
descended a few moments before, looking searchingly. 
She was in her early twenties. Her look, consider- 
ing her surroundings, was incongruously virginal; it 
was a face rather broad across the temples, narrow- 
ing in a faultless oval to an elflike chin; her mouth ‘ ae 
was full-lipped, innocent, and sweet; her chestnut : 
hair under the electrics showed lights of brown and f : Ay 
gold, and her eyes were direct and frank and blue. 

Casson straightened excitedly. He had seen this 
girl before. A year ago, on the day of his departure 
for South America, he had called on Ellingwood at 
his office. As he had been going into the private 
office, this girl had been coming out. Ellingwood 
had not introduced them; they had merely passed. 
But the recollection of this sweet-faced girl had gone 
with him to the Argentine. He had resolved, on 
his way back to New York, to ask Ellingwood 
about her and to find her if he could. 

The girl’s gaze, coming to rest upon their 
party, lighted with recognition. She came 
quickly toward them. 

It had surprised Casson, earlier 
in the evening, that there should 
beonly five in their party. He had 
not been sorry for it, and had 
chosen toregard himself as the fifth 
member. But the conversation in 
the theater had made plain that 
their number was to be completed 
later; they were to be joined by 
“Grace,” and Ellingwood’s small * 
car had been sent to wait for her while they retained Darrel’s if) 
limousine for themselves. He breathed deeply as he realized | 7) 
irom the manner of those with him that this was the girl | 
whom they expected. He stood up with the other men as she 
approached. They presented him to her. 

“Miss Vane,” they said. 

Then, when she had taken the seat next him, he sat down 
with his blood singing in his veins. He had met her. Her com- 
ing had produced a peculiar hypersensitiveness in him. He could 
hear all she said to Darrel on her other side, even above the 
bellowings and thumpings of the band. He could see, while he 
watched the dancers, the delicate tracery of veins on her slim his own made it impossible’ for 
hands and the loopings of her hair upon the temples. His hand him to speak anything but the 
shook when, at Darrel’s request, he poured a cocktail for her. most commonplace remarks to 

Che women of a party are quick to remark any unusual impres- her. He observed, as the wild music stopped and they walked 
ion made by one of their number on a man. He observed a _ back to their table, Ellingwood’s eyes fixed upon him with needle- 
significant exchange of glances between Miss Robell and Miss — points of cynical amusement. 


“When we used to dance 
together,” Alicia was say- 
ing, “Grace was the slow- 
est one to learn. Then 
she went to New York.” 


not to be a good dancer. Her arm 
about his neck, and the pressure 
of her small, warm palm against 


si 


#vine; their perception of his feelings communicated itself to Casson’s annoyance at having made a display of his feelings 
ri girl beside him. She looked at them, then at him, and — increased his resentment against Ellingwood. ‘The evening had 
lushed slightly and smiled. made some circumstances plain to him. He was quite sure, for 


; His desire to get her away from them gave him the courage one thing, that some relation, not openly admitted, existed 
ask her to dance. He was hardly conscious that she proved — between the banker and Gladys Levine. He was equally sure 
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that the café where they were was not one where he would 
have taken a woman he cared for. 

During the next dance, when Miss Robell had vacated the 
seat beside Casson, Ellingwood moved into it. 

“T wouldn’t play that game too hard, my boy,” he said in- 
audibly to the others. 

Casson stiffened angrily. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T think you do. So far. Darrel apparently don’t mind.” 

* Darrel?’’’ Casson faltered. 

“JT thought you understood.” 

Casson sat queerly still. The rush of denial which rose within 
him was checked by the sincerity of Ellingwood’s manner. The 


1 


i A 


Casson hesitated, 
staring down at 
the sobbing girl. 
He started to 
speak to her. but 
checked himself. 


of a Party 


man was simply giving friendly warning. There was no doubt 
he knew the truth of what he said; his manner expressed his 
meaning more plainly than his words. It did not mean that 
Darrel was “ engaged”’ to Grace Vane. 

The destruction of such feclings as Casson, in his exile, had 
built about the girl seen in Ellingwood’s office is gradual. It also 
hurts. He watched now for confirmation of what Ellingwood 
had said. Finding it in little intimacies of her manner toward 
Darrel which had escaped him before, he felt as if he were choking, 
He became constrained and unable to take part in the con. 
versation. 

The party growing gayer with each successive drink, Casson 
found himself left alone at the table with Grace Vane while the 
others were dancing. She turned to him. 

“What is wrong with me, Mr. Casson?” she inquired amusedly, 

He tried to make his manner like her own. ; 

“’There’s mighty little wrong that I can see.” 

“There’s something. You haven’t said a word to me since we 
danced together. Am I so bad a dancer as all that?” 

The pain, the sense of loss which he was feeling roused in him 
the instinctive impulse that we feel to hurt those who have 
hurt us. 

* 4 man does queer things, Miss Vane,” he said. “I saw vou 
in Ellingwood’s office the day I left for South America, and I 
made up my mind that, when I got back, I’d ask Ellingwood 
about you and try to find you. It seems I’ve met you without 
having to do that.” 

Then internally he began to curse himself. He had not sus- 
pected that she would read under his words the dis- 
appointment he was feeling. He had not meant to 
take revenge upon her. He could see her shrink; she 


ly, YJ flushed slightly. Then her eyes grew hard and met 
his defiantly. 
yy Yy “Vou are in a position, I suppose, Mr. Casson, to 


Y // sit in the judgment-seat and pass judgment on all the 


é world. A man thinks pretty well of himself who dares 
/, do that.” 


Vy Wit He bit his lip contritely. He had done a brutal and 


unpardonable thing. She, too, had now become con- 
strained. She did not dance again. She glanced at 
him occasionally, he could see, resentfully at first; by 
degrees, however, the hard look in her eyes softened. 
When they were left alone at the table again, she spoke, 
turning the glass in front of her and not looking at him. 

“You're wrong in thinking I didn’t re- 
member seeing you. I asked Mr. Ellingwood 
about you at that time. You looked different 
tome from most of the men I meet, and I 
still remember all he to'd me about you. 
I thought you were the one who had forgotten. 
Have you a pencil and a card?” 

He gave them to her doubtfully. Was she 
going to drag this down to the level of the 
women of the cafés and give him her address 
and telephone-number? She wrote something 
on the card and held it while she returned the 
pencil. \ 

“You're going to Boston, aren’t you?” she 
inquired. “At least, Mr. Ellingwood told 
me that. I’m rather interested in you, 
Mr. Casson; you'll not be able 
to guess why. There’s something I 
want to ask you to do while you're 
in Boston. Will you go to see my 
sister? It’s not really inside the 
city, but it’s 
only a little out 
side. She—” He 
waited, glancing 
down at the 
card, which she 
still held. “Alicia 
Barrow,’’ she 
had written on 
it, “The Misses 
Allen’s School 
for Girls.” “I 
mean, I hope you 
understand she 
doesn’t know 
exactly all about 
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“Yes; I understand,” he assured her. ‘What is it you want 
me to do regarding her?” 

“Nothing. I said vou wouldn’t be able to guess why I was in- 
terested in you. If I happen to see you after you get back, I'd 
be glad to hear about her, though.” 

He studied her, perplexed. Why should she want him to go 
to see some child in school? 

“Ti try to do it,” he avoided. 

“Please promise me more defi- 
nitely than that.” 

It really seemed, he thought, 
important to her. 

“All right; I promise,” he 
agreed. 

He reread the card as she now 
gave it to him, then looked up 
ather. She replied to the inquiry 
which he did not want to make. 

“Yes; Grace Barrow,” she ad- 
mitted. She glanced, it seemed 
tohim, at Darrel. ‘These others, 
Mr. Casson, don’t know that.” 

As he put the card in his 
pocket, he saw Ellingwood’s moist 
eyes observing him attentively. 

It was three o’clock. Casson 
was relieved at indications that 
the party was breaking up. The 
women showed less effect from 
what they had been drinking 
than the men. 

Darrel and Miss Vane 
went south in Ellingwood’s 
small car; Casson, with the 
others, went north in Dar- 


rel’s. Miss Levine became 
suddenly silent in the 
motor; her eyes were 


= 


slightly glazed when they 
dropped her at her apart- 
ment-building in the Eight- 
is. Miss Robell left 
them at another, some ten 
blocks further on. On the 
way back, Ellingwood said 
good-night in front of his 
apartment in the Seven- é 
ties. Casson, at Columbus 
Circle, dismissed the car, ™ 
preferring to walk back to y 
his hotel. 

He felt resentment 
against the towering city. 
It put too high a premium on luxury, on wealth. 
It taught women to value these above every- 
thing else. Having taught them that, it gave 
them what they wished. But, in return, it 
took from them everything they had. 

Of course, he himself had been foolishly 
romantic. He had seen a pretty face, and, in 
his loneliness, had gifted it with virtues no 
Woman ever had possessed. The punishment of disillusion 
Was no more than he had deserved. He should have remembered 
this was New York. New York! God knew it never paid reward 
to innocence! 

Internally, he was palpitating with a sense of loss. Like other 
men who have not found their women, he had carried in his heart 
an image of what she would be like. This girl of Darrel’s had 
seemed to make that image concrete for him. Suppose, after 
seeing her, he had not gone to South America? Would he still 
have been too late? Had she already met Darrel? 

Casson’s feelings urged him to continue to walk about the 
Streets. He compelled himself, however, to enter his hotel and 
undress and go to bed. The ringing of the telephone-bell beside 

is bed disturbed him. He looked at his watch. It was not yet 
hive o'clock. Who could be calling him? He took up the receiver. 

ona This is Darrel! Are you in bed?” 
es. 

“Til have to ask you— Please get up at once. You know 
where our friend lives?” 

“Who?” 

“The banker.” 
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“T saw his place this evening.” 

“Come to it right away. You’re listening 

* His isn’t the main entrance to the building. It’s a private 
entrance.” 

ves.” 

“Don’t ask me questions. Don’t come in a cab or let anyone 

. see you coming to the door. I'll let 
you in. Don’t ring the bell.” 

Casson dressed swiftly. Such a 
summons could not refer to the busi- 
ness between Ellingwood and him- 
self. Why had Darrel avoided men- 
tioning the banker’s name? His skin 
was prickling with a sense of some- 
thing gone wrong. He took a night- 
hawk cab which passed him on the 
street, stopped it at a hotel on Broad- 
way near Seventieth Street, stepped 
inside the entrance till it had gone, 
then crossed rapidly toward Elling- 
wood’s apartment. This was dark, 
externally at least. He assured him- 
‘self there was no one on 
the street, and turned 
quickly in beside the 
building. The entrance 
door swung open as he 
approached, and Darrei 
drew him in with his left 
hand and closed the door. 

A night-light glowed 
dimly in the hall. Dar- 
rel, completely sober 
now, looked like a man 
with seasickness, and his 
right hand was clenched 
and thrust into his 
pocket. 

“It’s rotten,” he apolo- 
gized unsteadily, “to drag 
you in on this. But you 
were with us_ to-night, 
and I’ve got to know. 
What happened after we 
left you?” 

“Nothing.” 
~? “Think! There must 
have.” 

Casson stared curiously 
past him. 

“No; nothing. We 
took the women home, 


( and Ellingwood got out 
a here. Where is he?” 
Darrel dragged him, 
still with his left hand, 
She suddenly clutched her across the hall. The 
cloak closer about her. night-light, shining 
through a door, lighted 
dimly.the den of a bache- 
lor. Something lay, or rather hung, against a couch. Casson’s 
flesh chilled. The legs and hips were still upon the couch; the 
shoulders had slipped from it to the floor and rested on the 
twisted head. The eyes, so characteristically moist in life, stared 
dryly and glassily straight at Casson. Blood from a wound some- 
where about the chest had flowed over the white shirt-front of the 
evening dress and formed a great dark blot beneath and all about 
the body and over and about the ornamental knife upon the floor 
with which the wound had been inflicted. The carved and painted 
scabbard which had held the knife was fastened to the wall 
above the couch, crossed with another slightly different. 

“He’s dead?” -Casson’s body had stiffened with repulsion. 

“Yes; I made sure of that, first thing.” 

““You’ve sent for the police?” 

“No.” There was something defiant in Darrel’s tone. 

“Why not?” Casson’s eyes went, with suspicion, to the hand in 
Darrel’s pocket. 

Darrel drew out the hand and held it toward the light and 
opened it. Casson’s pulse stopped as he gazed at the coral 
brooch upon the palm; it had been, that evening, the only orna- 
ment Grace Vane had worn. 
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“T found it 
voice choked. 

“Where?” 

“On the floor there, close 
by his head!’ He choked 
again, and then controlled 
himself. Apparently,’’ he 
speculated.in a forced,even 
tone, “he grasped it as he 
was pulled off the couch, 
and dragged it off and then 
dropped it as he died.” 

An impulse of denial 
swelled up in Casson. 

Darrel was pacing up 
and down with uneven 
steps and speaking short 
sentences with breaks of 
silence in betweert. He was 
accustomed, it appeared, 
to call Miss Vane upon the 
*phone before he went to 
bed. He had done this to- 
night. It had been rather 
ridiculous; he had just said 
good-night to her, not half 
an hour before—she could 
not have been expecting 
him to call her. She had 
not answered her ’phone. 
It was not quite clear why 
this had agitated Darrel, 
but he had gotten the night 
clerk at her hotel to rap 
upon her door and after- 
ward to send a chamber- 
maid up with a pass-key. 
She had not been in her 
room. 

“There was something 
about her with Ellingwood 
to-night.’ Darrel went on. 
**Didn’t yousee him watck- 
ing her? I called up Elling- 
wood when I found she 
wasn’t home, and I couldn’t 
get him, either. Both out, 
you see, or else Ellingwood 
was here and wouldn't 
answer. Finally, I got 
up and walked on over 
here. He didn’t answer his 
bell. If he wasn’t here, I 
wanted to be sure of that— 
or if he was and wouldn’t 
answer. I know the place. 
The catch on the _ bath- 
room window’s broken. I 
went along and pried that 
up and got in here and 
found him. 

“Don’t think I mean 
there was any affair be- 
tween her and Ellingwood. 
There couldn’t be. He’s 
always wanted that girl, 
but there were business 
reasons which would have 
stopped him. Besides, he 


Darrel’s 


knew he didn’t have a chance. 
because you don’t know the girl. 


to bring her here.” 


If you think otherwise, it’s 


Something happened to-night 


He had not dared use Ellingwood’s ’phone in calling Casson. 
The call might, be traced. He had had to go out and find an all- 
night drug store, but no one had seen him go out or come back. 
He had tried Miss Vane’s ’phone again, and she still was not in. 

“A woman uses a gun,” Casson offered sickly. 

“They use what they can get—like other people. I’ve got to 
find her before the police get hold of this. I’ve got to know the 
truth. It would be better for me if you went with me. I’ve no 
intention of compounding felony for her, but the girl’s got to 


have her chance.” 


The words roused a responsive throb in Casson. 

“What is it you want me to do?” ; 

“Walk out of here and close the door behind us. We cant 
help a dead man. The caretaker’ll find him. She comes in at 
half-past eight to get his breakfast.” 

Casson stood irresolute. Darrel went to the front door and 
opened it a little and looked out. 

“Nobody watching,” he announced. 

Casson hesitated, and then followed him out and they reclosed 
the door. Casson fought down the impulse to look back. Was 
there anything which could betray their presence there? Had 
Darrel remembered to close the bathroom window? 

“We'll go to her hotel. She’s got to come back there sooner 
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“You are in a position, I suppose, Mr. Casson, to sit in the judgment-seat and pass judgment on all the world. 
A man thinks pretty well of himself who dares do that.” 


o later. No cabs. Cabmen remember where they pick folks 
up and where they drop ’em.” 

hey left the subway at Times Square, ascended, and turned 
North, They talked in ordinarv tones, because there was no 
other way to talk. There were some passers on Broadway; on 
the Cross-street, with its dingy theatrical hotels, the people 
Were fewer. 

“There was more doing on this street at four o’clock than 


now,” Darrel observed. ‘These theatrical people sleep till 
noon.” 

‘*Miss Vane is theatrical?” 

*You’d hardly call it that— the chorus of a café revue. She 
got that on her looks; she can’t do anything. I’ve tried to make 
her quit it.”’ 

The tiny hotel office into which Darrel led the way was without 
even an attendant at this hour of six. Farrel approached the 
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call-bell on the desk. He checked his hand above it and, instead, 
went round behind to the switchboard and pushed the plug into 
the hole marked 

‘“*She’s not in yet,” he stated, listening. 

His gaze, as Casson watched him, wandered to the rack of 
pigeonholes above the board. A brass ring hung beside them, 
with a single key, which was evidently a pass-key. 

“See here,”’ he said abruptly; “‘she may not get here till the 
police come round looking for her. They're going to look for 
all of us. Do you suppose there’s anything ir her room that 
they ought not to see?” 

He took the ring with its pass-key and led the way toward 
the stairs. Casson, following upward and through a dusty, 
musty-smelling hall above, had a sense of wonder. Did a girl 
associated with Darrel live in a place like this —a hotel for vaude- 
ville performers and women of the chorus? Darrel halted before 
the door marked ** 21.” 

“I’ve never been in here,” he said apologetically. ‘‘I’ve 
ofiered her any other place te live she wants. She wouldn’t 
take it. Takes the money, though.” 

He unlocked the door and flung the pass-key from him into a 
corner of the hall. They went in and reclosed the door with its 
spring-lock behind them. Casson stood looking round the room. 

It was small and clean and neat. It held a single-width brass 
bed, a dresser of imitation mahogany, and two straight-backed 
chairs. There was no private bath. Darrel, as if to assure him- 
self that the place had no occupant, pulled open the closet door. 
There were a half-dozen inexpensive dresses on hangers in the 
closet. He closed the door and looked about again. 

“T’ll say it’s queer,” he commented. ‘I’ve been in lots of 
these girls’ rooms—I suppose you have, too. Did you ever see 
one before that wasn’t plastered on all four walls with photo- 
graphs. Not a single picture—not of herself or of a friend.” 

Swift footsteps sounded in the hall. A key rattled in the lock: 
the door flung open; a sma'l, 
disheveled figure plunged breath- 
lessly in and swung about to force 
shut the door. She saw the two 
men and seemed to shrink into 
herself with terror. The door 
closed as she backed against it. 
As her first fright merely at a 
presence turned to recognition of 
them, her gaze swept the room 
as though seeking some one else. 

She was still in the evening 
dress which she had worn, and 
her shoes and stockings and the 
bottom of her skirt and coat 
were draggled with mud. 

““Grace!”’ Darrel cried. 

She caught herself together de- 
fiantly. 

“Well, what?” Her defiance 
did not hide the apprehension in : ; 
her eyes. ‘What are you doing about serious subjects, but 
here?” it is her effervescent sense 

“What have vou been doing?” of humor that gives her 

“Walking. I’ve been walking the proper perspective. 
in the park—and in the streets.” Furthermore, she de- 

Ellingwood’s dead—killed!”’ lights to laugh at herself. 
_ “Is that sc? Perhaps he had We wonder if that isn’t 
it coming to him.” There was a tea" 

one reason why she's one 


defiance of them in her voice; she ’ 
stared into their faces. of the world’s best-loved 
authors. 
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there?” 

Her gaze went to the brooch. 
She suddenly clutched her coat 
closer about her. Darrel, at 
tracted by the movement, stepped 
quickly to her. He grasped her, caught at the coat, and dragged 
it open. The bosom of her dress, which she had been hiding 
under the coat, was black with blood. 

“Good God, Grace!”’ he exclaimed. 

Her defiance left her. She sank into a chair and put her hands 
up to her face and burst into wild sobbing. The two men gulped. 
Darrel stood over her. 

* Grace—Grace, did vou kill him?” 


You would laugh at yourself, too, 
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Her answer came through hysterical sobs. 

“I did! Idid! Oh, I didn’t think that it would go so far!” 

“Grace, was it in self-defense? - If he started something—” 
She shook her head. ‘* What did you go there for?” 

She shuddered, but made no direct reply. 

“You’d better go away. I thought that you were the police 
when I first saw you, or that they were with you. The janitor 
saw me leaving his apartment.” 

“Did he send for you on some excuse?” 

“Oh, please go away; please go away!” she wailed. “TI won’ 
go out of here again. I'll stay here till they come to get me.” 

‘Grace, if you won’t explain—” Darrel threatened. 

“T’ve nothing to sav—nothing at all! to say.” 

“You went there? He didn’t come to you?” 

“Ves; I went there.” 

Darrel’s eves were burning with a sullen jealousy. 

“T didn’t think either of you would have dared!” he ejacu- 
lated. He laid the brooch on the dresser. His manner was as 
though he had finished with her. ‘I’m sorry to have got you 
into this,’ he apologized unevenly to Casson; *‘ very sorry.” 

Casson choked down an obstruction in his throat. 

‘Tt doesn’t matter about me,” he answered. 

He hesitated. staring down at the sobbing girl. He started to 
speak to her, but checked himself. ‘* Perhaps.” she had said of 
Ellingwood, “he had it coming to him.’’ Casson, recalling all 
that he had dreamed about her, felt that it was true; they all 
had it coming to them—these men who thought their money 
entitled them to everything their instincts cried for. Yet she 
must have meant something far more definite than merely that. 
What had she meant? 

Darrel went out into the hall. Casson still hesitated; he took 
a step toward her, then stopped; it was quite evident there was 
nothing to be done. He followed Darrel out. It had been “some” 
party, hadn’t it? For her, for him, for Ellingwood! 

He appreciated tiis even more 
fully during the next two weeks. 
His portrait was blazoned in the 
newspapers with those of Elling- 
wood and Darrel and the women. 
He underwent, as if in a night- 
mare, a morbid public interest in 
him. He endured condolences 
from friends. He wrote guarded 
explanations to his widowed 
mother. 

Casson’s visit to Ellingwood’s 
apartment, it was true, did not 
come into the evidence. The 
testimony showed that Darrel, 
alarmed when he could not get 
Miss Vane upon the ’phone, had 

called up Casson. They 
had gone together to her 
hotel and had_ knocked 
upon her door; she had 
been in then, and had an- 
swered them, and _ every- 
thing, as they supposed, 
had been all right. This was 
the story they had told to the 
hotel clerk, who had met them 
as they were passing out through 
the office. It passed, because the 
coroner’s jury, possessing a con- 
fession by the murderess, was 
lenient with two business men— 
one very rich, who had become 
involved in notoriety while seek- 
ing merely for entertainment. 
They were less considerate 0! 
the women, and Gladys Levine 
fainted at the inquest. 

Miss Vane’s statement was 
made public. She was, she said, 
twenty; she had no near relatives, and no purpose would be 
served by dragging in the names of distant ones. Casson won: 
dered whether he was the only one who knew she had a sistet; 
there was no mention of a sister in the newspapers, and Darrel, 
he had become certain, did not know. The notoriety he was 
undergoing made him sympathetic toward the younger girl. She 
was, he imagined, in her early teens. The most evil phase of 
evil is the slimy hand which it stretches (Continued on page 13 
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Archie's gaze, straying over the 
room, encountered a handsome- 
ly framed picture. 


The Wigmore Venus 


All America is laughing at Archie. Here he is at his ridiculous best. 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


HE summer morning was so brilliantly fine, the popu- 
lace popped to and fro in so active and cheery a man- 
ner, and everybody appeared to be so absolutely in 

; the pink that a casual observer of the city of New 
York would have said that it was one of those happy days. Yet 
Archie Moffam, as he turned out of the sun-bathed street into 
the ramshackle building on the third floor of which was the studio 
belonging to his artist friend, James B. Wheeler, was faintly 
oppressed with a sort of a kind af feeling that something was 
wrong. He would not have gone so far as to say that he had the 
plp—it was more a vague sense of discomfort. And, searching 
lor first causes as he made his way up-stairs, he came to the 
conclusion that the person responsible for this nebulous depres- 
sion was his wife, Lucille. It seemed to Archie that, at breakfast 
that morning, Lucille’s manner had been subtly rummy. Noth- 
ing you could put your finger on, still—rummy. 

Musing thus, he reached the studio, and found the door open 
and the room empty. It had the air of a room whose owner has 
dashed in to fetch his golf-clubs and biffed off, after the casual 
lashion of the artist-temperament, without bothering to close up 
behind him. And such, indeed, was the case. The studio had 
seen the last of J. B. Wheeler for that day; but Archie, not realiz- 
ing this, and feeling that a chat with Mr. Wheeler, who was a 
light-hearted bird, was what he needed this morning, sat down to 
wait. After a few moments, his gaze, straying over the room, 
ncountered a handsomely framed picture, and he went across 
to take a look at it. 

J. B. Wheeler was an artist who made a large annual income 
’$ an illustrator for the magazines, and it was a surprise to 
Archie to find that he aiso went in for this kind of thing. For 
the picture, dashingly painted in oils, represented a comfortably 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


plump young woman who, from her rather weak-minded simper 
and the fact that she wore absolutely nothing except a dove on 
the left shoulder, was plainly intended to be the goddess Venus. 
Archie was not much of a nib round the picture-galleries, but he 
knew enough about art to recognize Venus when he saw her; 
though once or twice, it is true, artists had double-crossed him by 
ringing in some such title as “* Day-Dreams” or ‘‘ When The Heart 
Is Young.” 

He inspected this picture for a while, then, returning to his 
seat, lighted a cigarette and began to meditate on Lucille once 
more. Yes; the dear girl had been rummy at breakfast. She 
had not exactly said anything or done anything out of the ordi- 
nary, but—well, you know how it is. We husbands—we lads of 
the for-better-or-for-worse brigade—we learn to pierce the mask. 
There had been in Lucille’s manner that curious, strained sweet- 
ness which comes to women whose husbands have failed to match 
the piece of silk or forgotten to post an important letter. If his 
conscience had not been as clear as crystal, Archie would have 
said that that was what must have been the matter. But when 
Lucille wrote letters, she just stepped out of the suite and dropped 
them in the mail-chute attached to the elevator. It couldn’t be 
that. And he couldn’t have forgotten anything else, because—— 

“QO my sainted aunt!” 

Archie’s cigarette smoldered, neglected, between his fingers. 
His jaw had fallen, and his eyes were staring glassily before him. 
He was appalled. His memory was weak, he knew; but never 
before had it let him down so scurvily as this. This was a record. 
It stood in a class by itself, printed in red ink, and marked with a 
star as the bloomer of a lifetime. For a man may forget many 
things—he may forget his name, his umbrella, his nationality, 
his spats, and the friends of his youth; but there is one thing 
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which your married man, vour in-sickness-and-in-health lizard 
must not forget, and that is the anniversary of his wedding-day. 

Remorse swept over Archie like a wave. His heart bled for 
Lucille. No wonder the poor gir! had been rummy at breakfast! 
What girl wouldn’t be rummy at breakfast, tied for life to a 
ghastly outsider like himself? He groaned hollowly and sagged 
forlornly in his chair, and, as he did so, the Venus caught his eye. 
For it was an eye-catching picture. You might like it or dislike 
it, but you could not ignore it. 

Archie’s soul rose suddenly from the depths to which it had 
descended. He did not often get inspirations, but he got one. 
now. Hope dawned with a jerk. The one way out had pre- 
sented itself to him. A rich present! That was the wheeze. If 
he returned to her, bearing a rich present, he might, with the 
help of heaven and a face of brass, succeed in making her be- 
lieve that he had merely pretended to forget the vital date in 
order to enhance the surprise. 

It was a scheme. It was more—it was an egg. Archie had 
the whole binge neatly worked out inside a minute. He scribbled 
a note to Mr. Wheeler, explaining the situation, and promising 
reasonable payment on the instalment system; then, placing 
the note in a conspicuous position on the easel, he leaped to the 
telephone—and presently found himself connected with Lucille’s 
room at the Cosmopolis. 

“Hullo, darling!” he cooed. 

There was a slight pause at the other end of the wire. 

“Oh, hullo, Archie!” - 

Lucille’s voice was dull and listless, and Archie’s experienced 
ear could detect that she had been crying. 

“Many happy returns of the day, old thing!” 

A muffled sob floated over the wire. 

“Have you only just remembered?” 

Archie, bracing himself up, cackled gleefully into the receiver. 

“Did I take you in, light of my home? Do you mean to say 
vou really thought I had forgotten? For heaven’s sake!” 

“You didn’t say a word at breakfast.” 

“Ah, but that was all part of the devilish cunning. I hadn’t 
got a present for you then. At least, I didn’t know whether it 
was ready.” 

“Oh, Archie, you darling!”’ Lucille’s voice had lost its crushed 
melancholy. She trilled like a thrush, or a linnet, or any bird 
that goes in largely for trilling. ‘‘Have you really got me a 
present?” 

“It’s here now—the dickens of a fruity picture. One of J. B. 
Wheeler’s things. You'll like it.” 

“Oh, I know I shall! I love his work. You are an angel. 
We'll hang it over the piano.” 

“T’ll be round with it in something under three ticks, star of 
my soul. I'll take a taxi.” 

“Yes; do hurry! I want to hug you.” 

“Right-o!”’ said Archie. ‘I'll take two taxis.” 


‘It is not far from Washington Square to the Hotel Cosmopolis, 


and Archie made the journey without mishap. There was alittle 
unpleasantness with the cabman before starting—he, on the 
prudish plea that he was a married man with a local reputation 
to keep up, declining at first to be seen in company with the 
masterpiece. But, on Archie giving a promise to keep the front 
of the picture away from the public gaze, he consented to take 
the job on, and, some ten minutes later, having made his way 
blushfully through the hotel lobby and endured the frank curios- 
ity of the boy who worked the elevator, Archie entered his suite, 
the picture under his arm. 

He placed it carefully against the wall in order to leave himself 
more scope for embracing Lucille, and when the joyful reunion— 
or the sacred scene, if you prefer so to call it—was concluded, 
he stepped forward to turn it round and exhibit it. 

“Why, it’s enormous!”’ said Lucille. “I didn’t know Mr. 
Wheeler ever painted pictures that size. When you said it was 
one of his, I thought it must be the original of a magazine draw- 
ing or something like Oh!” 

Archie had moved back and given her an uninterrupted view 
of the work of art, and Lucille had started as if some unkindly 
disposed person had driven a brad-awl into he. 

“Pretty ripe—what?” said Archie enthusiastically. 

Lucille did not speak for a moment. It may have been sud- 
den joy that kept her silent. Or, on the other hand, it may not. 
She stood looking at the picture with wide eyes and parted lips. 

“A bird, eh?”’ said Archie. 

“Y-yes,” said Lucille. 

“I knew you’d like it,” proceeded Archie, with animation. 
“You see, you’re by way of being a picture-hound—know all 


about the things and what-not—inherit it from the dear old daq 
1 shouldn’t wonder. Personally, I can’t tell one picture fron 
another as a rule, but think this will add a touch of distinetig, 
to the home—yes—no? [I'll hang it up, shall I? ‘Phone dow, 
to the office, light of my soul, and tell them to send up a nail, 
bit of string, and the hotel hammer.” 

“One moment, darling. I’m not quite sure——’ 

“Eh?” 

“Where it ought to hang, I mean. You see-—’ 

“Over the piano, you said. The jolly old piano.” 

“Yes; but I hadn’t seen it then.” 

A monstrous suspicion flitted for an instant into Archie’s mind, 

“T, say, you do like it, don’t you?” he said anxiously. 

“Oh, Archie darling, of course I do! And it was so sweet of 
you to give it to me. But, what I was trying to say was tha 
this picture is so—so striking that I feel that we ought to wait g 
little while and decide where it would have the best effect. The 
light over the piano is “ather strong.” 

“You think it ought to hang in a dimmish light—what?” 

“Yes, yes. The dimmer the—I mean, yes, in a dim light 
Suppose we leave it in the corner for the moment—over there~ 
behind the sofa, and—I’ll think it over.” 

“Right-o! Here?” 

“Yes; that will do splendidly. Oh—and Archie?” 

“Hullo!” 

“] think perhaps— Just turn its face to the wall, will you” 
Lucille gave a little gulp. “It will prevent its getting dusty.” 

It perplexed Archie a little during the next few days to notice 
in Lucille, whom he had always looked on as preeminently a gir 
who knew her own mind, a curious streak of vacillation. Quite 
half a dozen times he suggested various spots on the wall as 
suitable for the Venus, but Lucille seemed unable to decide, 
Archie wished that she would settle on something definite, for he 
wanted to invite J. B. Wheeler to the suite to see the thing. He 
had heard nothing from the artist since the day he had removed 
the picture, and one morning, encountering him on Broadway, 
he expressed his appreciation of the very decent manner in which 
the other had taken the whole affair. 

“Oh, that!” said J. B. Wheeler. ‘“ My dear fellow, vou’re wel 
come.” He paused for a moment. “More than welcome,” he 
added. ‘You aren’t much of an expert on pictures, are you?” 

“Well,” said Archie, “I don’t know that you’d call me an abs- 
lute nib, don’t you know, but, of course, I know enough to se 
that this particular exhibit is not a little fruity. Absolutely on 
of the best things you’ve ever done, laddie!” 

A slight purple tinge manifested itself in Mr. Wheeler’s round 
and rosy face. His eyes bulged. 

“What are vou talking about, you Tishbite? You misguided 
son of Belial, are you under the impression that J painted that 
thing?” 

“Didn’t vou?” 

Mr. Wheeler swallowed a little convulsively. 

“My fiancée painted it,” he said shortly. 

“Your fiancée? My dear old lad, 1 didn’t know you were et 
gaged. Who is she? Do I know her?” 

“Her name is Alice Wigmore. You don’t know her.” 

“And she painted that pitture?” Archie was perturbed. “But, 
I say! Won’t she be apt to wonder where the thing has got to: 

“T told her it had been stolen. She thought it a great compl: 
ment, and was tickled to death. So that’s all right.” 

“And, of course, she’ll paint you another.” 

“Not while I have my strength she won't,” said J. B. Wheel 
firmly. ‘She's given up painting since I taught her golf, thank 
goodness, and my best efforts shall be employed in seeing tha! 
she doesn’t have a relapse.” 

“But, laddie,” said Archie, puzzled, “you talk as though ther 
were something wrong with the picture. I thought it dashei 
hot stuff.” 

“God bless you!” said J. B. Wheeler. 

Archie proceeded on his way, still mystified. Then he t 
flected that artists, as a class, were all pretty weird and rummy, 
and talked more or less consistently through their hats. Ye 
couldn’t ever take an artist’s opinion on a picture. He had met 
several of the species who absolutely raved over things which a 
reasonable chappie would decline to be found dead with m! 
ditch. His admiration for the Wigmore Venus, which had 
tered for a moment during his conversation with J. B. W heelet 
returned in all its pristine vigor. 

At breakfast next morning, Archie once more brought up th 
question of the hanging of the picture. It was absurd to let? 
thing like that go on wasting its sweetness behind a soia with i 
face to the wall. 
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This could mean only one thing. The strain of modern life, with all its hustle and excitement, had at last 


proved too much for Mr. Brewster. Crushed by the thousand and one anxieties of a 


millionaire’s existence, Daniel Brewster had gone off his onion. 


“Touching the jolly old masterpiece,” he said, ‘how about it? 
I think it’s time we hoisted it up somewhere.” 

Lucille fiddled pensively with her coffee-spoon. 

Archie dear,” she said, “I’ve been thinking.” 

And avery good thing to do,”’ said Archie. 

“About that picture, 1 mean. Did you know it was father’s 
birthday to-morrow?” 

“Why, no, old thing, I didn’t, to be absolutely honest. Your 
revered parent doesn’t confide in me much.” 

Well, it is. And I think we ought to give him a present.” 
_ Absolutely!’ But how? I’m all for spreading sweetness and 
light and cheering up the jolly old pater’s sorrowful existence, 
but I haven’t a bean. And, what is more, things have come to 
such a pass that I scan the horizon without seeing a single soul I 
can touch. 1 suppose I could get into Reggie van Tuyl’s ribs 
ora bit, but—I don’t know—touching poor old Reggie always 
seems to me rather like potting a sitting bird.” 

-Of course [ don’t wart you to do anything like that. I was 
thinking—Archie darling, would you be very hurt if {I [gave 
lather the picture?” 


“On, 

“Well, I can’t think of anything else.” 

“But wouldn’t you miss it most frightfully?” 

“Oh, of course I should. But, you see—father’s birthday——’ 

Archie had always thought Lucille the dearest and most unself- 
ish angel in the world, but never had the fact come home to him 
so forcibly as now. He kissed her fondly. 

‘By Jove!” he exclaimed. ‘You really are, you know! This 
is the biggest thing since jolly old Sir Philip What’s-his-name 
gave the drink of water to the poor blighter whose need was 
greater than his, if you recall the incident. I had to sweat it 
up at school, I remember. Sir Philip, poor old bean, had a most 
ghastly thirst on, and he was just going to have one on the 
house, so to speak, when—but it’s all in the history-books. 
This is the sort of thing boy scouts do. Well, of course, it’s 
up to you, queen of my soul. If you feel like making the 
sacrifice, right-o! Shall I bring the pater up here and show 
him the picture?” 

“No; I wouldn’t do that. Do you think you could get into 
his suite to-morrow morning and hang it up Somewhere? You 
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see, if he had the chance of—what I mean is, if—yes; I think 
it would be best to hang it up and let him discover it there.” 
“Tt would give him a surprise, vou mean—what?” 
“Wes,” 
Lucille sighed inaudibly. She was a girl with a conscience, 
and that conscience was troubling her a little. She agreed with 


TO SKibMORE — 


Archie that the discovery of the Wigmore Venus in his artistical}y 
furnished suite would give Mr. Brewster a surprise. “Sy. 
prise,”’ indeed, was perhaps an inadequate word. She was som 
for her father, but the instinct of self-preservation is stronger 
than any other emotion. 

Archie whistled merrily on the following morning as, having 
driven a nail into his father-in-law’s wall-paper, he adjusted the 
cord from which the Wigmore Venus was suspended. He was, 
kind-hearted young man, and, though Mr. Danicl Brewste 
had on many occasions treated him with a good deal of austerity 
his simple soul was pleased at the thought of doing him a 2001 
turn. He had just completed his work and was stepping cay. 
tiously down when a voice behind him nearly caused him ty 
overbalance. 

the devil?” 

Archie turned beamingly. 

“Hullo, old thing! Many happy returns of the day!” 

Mr. Brewster was standing in a frozen attitude. 

““What—what—” he gurgled. 

Mr. Brewster was not in one of his sunniest moods that morn. 
ing. The proprietor of a large hotel hasmany things to disturh 
him, and to-day things had been going wrong. He had come w 
to his suite with the idea of restoring his shaken nerve-system 
with a quiet cigar, and the sight of his son-in-law had, as s0 fre. 
quently happened, made him feel worse than ever. But, when 
Archie had descended from the chair and moved aside to allow 
him an uninterrupted view of the picture, Mr. Brewster realized 
that a worse thing had befallen him than a mere visit from one 
who always made him feel that the world was a bleak place. 

He stared at the Venusdumbly. Unlike most hotel proprietors, 
Daniel Brewster was a connoisseur of art. Connoisseuring was, 
in fact, his hobby. Even the public rooms of the Cosmopolis 
were decorated with taste, and his own private suite was a shrine 
of all that was best and most artistic. His tastes were quiet and 
restrained, and it is not too much to say that the Wigmore Venus 
hit him behind the ear like a stuffed eelskin. 

So great was the shock that for some moments it kept him 
silent, and before he could recover speech, Archie had explained. 

“Tt’s a birthday present from Lucille, don’t you know.” 

Mr. Brewster crushed down the breezy speech he had in- 
tended to utter. 

“Lucille gave me—that?” he muttered. 

He swallowed pathetically. He was suffering, but the iron 
courage of the Brewsters stood him in good stead. This man 
was no weakling. Presently, the rigidity of his face relaxed. 
He was himself again. Of all things in the world, he loved 
his daughter most, and if, in whatever mood of temporary 
insanity, she had wrought herself to suppose that this beastly 
daub was the sort of thing he would like for a birthday 
present, he must accept the situation like « 
man. He would, on the whole, have preferred 
death to a life lived in the society of the Wig- 
more Venus, but even that torment must be 
endured if the alternative was the hurting oi 
Lucille’s feelings. 

“T think I’ve chosen a pretty likely spot 
to hang the thing—what?” said Archie cheer- 
fully. “It looks well alongside those Japanese 
prints, don’t you think? Sort of stands out. 

Mr. Brewster licked his dry lips and grinned 
a ghastly grin. 

“Tt does stand out,” he agreed. 


Archie was not a man who readily allowed 
himself to become worried, especially about 
people who were not in his own immediate 
circle of friends, but, in the course of the nex 
week, he was bound to admit that he was no 
altogether easy in his mind about his father 
in-law’s mental condition. He had read # 
sorts of things in the Sunday papers and ele 
where about the constant strain to whic! 
captains of industry are subjected, a stra® 
which, sooner or later, is only too apt to mai 
the victim go all blooey, and it seemed to hit 
that Mr. Brewster was beginning to find the 
going a trifle too tough for his stamina. Ur 
deniably he was behaving in an odd manne, 
and Archie, though no physician, was awat 
that when the American business man—thal 
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you know is that two strong men, one attached to each arm, are 
hurrying him into the cab bound for Bloomingdale. He did not 
confide his misgivings to Lucille, not wishing to cause her anxiety. 
He hunted up Reggie van Tuy] at the club, and sought advice 
from him. 

“T say, Reggie old thing, present company excepted, have 
there been any loonies in your family?” 

Reggic stirred in the slumber which always gripped him in 
the early afternoon. 

“*Loonies?’’’? he mumbled sleepily. 
Edgar thought he was twins.” 

“*Twins,’ eh?” 

“Yes, Silly idea! I mean, you’d 
have thought one of my uncle Edgar 
would have been enough for any 
man.” 

“How did the thing start?” asked 
Archie. 

“*Start?’? Well, the first thing we 
noticed was when he began wanting 
two of everything. Had to set two 
places for him at dinner, and so on. 
Always wanted two seats at the thea- 
ter. Raninto money, I can tell you.” 

“He didn’t behave rummily up till 
then?” 

“Not that I remember. Why?” 

Archie’s tone became grave. 

“Well, U'll tell you, old man, though 
] don’t want it to go any further, 
that I’m a bit worried about my jolly 
oldfather-in-law. I believe he’s about 
to go in off the deep end. Dashed 
weird his behavior has been the 
last few days.” 

“Such as?” murmured Mr. van 
Tuyl. 

“Well, the other morning I hap- 
pened to be in his suite—incidentally 
he wouldn’t go above ten dollars, and 
I wanted twenty-five—and he sud- 
denly picked up a whacking big paper- 
weight and bunged it for all he was 
worth.” 

“At you?” 

“Not at me. That was the rummy 
part of it. At a mosquito on the 
wall, he said. Well, I mean to say, 
do chappies bung paper-weights at 
mosquitoes? I mean, is it done?” 

“Smash anything?” 

_ “Curiously enough, no. But he only 
Just missed a rather decent picture 
which Lucille had given him for his 
birthday.” 

“Sounds queer.” 

“And, talking of that picture, I 
looked in on him about a couple of 
alternoons later, and he’d taken it 
down from the wall and laid it on the 
floor and was staring at it ina dashed 
marked sort of manner. That was 
peculiar—what?” 

““On the floor?’” 

“On the jolly old carpet. When 

came in, he was goggling at it in 
a sort of glassy way. Absolutely 
rapt. don’t you know. My com- 
ing-In gave him a start— 
seemed to rouse him from 
a kind of trance, you 
know—and he jumped 
like an antelope, and, if I 
hadn't happened to grab ae 


“Rather: 


My uncle 


him, he would have 2 
trampled bang on the 
thing. It was deuced 


unpleasant, you. know. 
His manner was rummy. 
He seemed to be broou- 
ing on something. What 
ought I to do about it, do 


“Pretty ripe—what?” said Archie enthusiastically. 
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you think? It’s not my affair, of course, but it seems to me 
that, if he goes on like this, one of these days he'll be stabbing 
some one with a pickle-fork.” 


To Archie’s relief, his father-in-law’s symptoms showed no 
signs of development. In fact, his manner reverted to the nor- 
mal once more, and, a few days later, meeting Archie in the lobby 
of the hotel, he seemed quite cheerful. It was not often that he 
wasted his time talking to his son-in-law, but, on this occasion, he 
chatted with him for several minutes about the big picture- 
robbery which had formed the chief item of news on the front 
pages of the morning papers that day. It was Mr. Brewster’s 
opinion that the outrage had been the work of a gang, 
and that nobody was safe. 

Daniel Brewster had spoken of this matter with a 
strange earnestness, but his words had slipped from 
Archie’s mind when he made his way that 
night to his father-in-law’s suite. Archie 
was in an exalted mood. In the course of 
dinner he had had a bit of good news which 
was occupying his thoughts to the exclusion 

of all other matters. It had 
left him in a comfortable, if 
rather dizzy condition of 
benevolence to all created 
things. 
He found the door of the 
Brewster suite unlocked, which 
; at any other time would have 
struck him as unusual, but to- 
night he was in no frame of 
mind to notice these triviali- 
ties. He went in, and, finding 
the room dark and no one at 
home, sat down, too absorbed 
in his thoughts to switch on 
Os the lights, and gave himself 
up to dreamy meditation. 
tue There are certain moods in 
which one loses count of time, 
and Archie could not have 
said how long he had been 
sitting in the deep armchair 
near the window when he first 
became aware that he was not 
alone in the room. He had 
closed his eyes, the better to 
meditate, so had not seen any- 
one enter. Nor had he heard 
the door open. The first in- 
timation he had that some- 
body had come in was when 
some hard substance knocked 
against some other hard ob- 
ject. producing a sharp sound 
which brought him back to 
earth with a jerk. 

He sat upsilently. The fact 
that the room was still in 
darkness made it obvious that 
something nefarious was afoot. 
He stared into the blackness, 
and, as his eyes grew accus- 
tomed to it, was presently 
able to see an indistinct form 
bending over something on the 
floor. The sound of rather 
stertorous breathing came to 
UE him. 

sa Archie had many defects 
which prevented him being 
the perfect man, but lack of 
courage was not one of them. 
His somewhat rudimentary 
intelligence haa occasionally 
led his superior officers during 
the war to thank God that 
Great Britain hala navy; but 
even these stern critics had 
fourd nothing to complain of 
in the manner in which he 
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of us are thinkers, others men ot action. Archie was a man of 
action, and he was out of his chair and sailing in the direction 
of the back of the intruder’s neck before a wiser man would have 
completed his plan of campaign. The miscreant collapsed under 
him with a squashy sound, like the wind going out of a pair of 
bellows, and Archie, taking a firm seat on his spine, rubbed the 
other’s face in the carpet and awaited the progress of events. 

At the end of half a minute, it became apparent that there 
was going to be no counter-attack. The dashing swiftness of the 
assault had apparently had the effect of depriving the marauder 
of his entire stock of breath. He was gurgling to himself in a 
pained sort of way and making no effort to rise. Archie, feeling 
that it would be safe to get up and switch on the light, did so, 
and, turning after completing this maneuver, was greeted by the 
spectacle of his father-in-law seated on the floor in a breathless 
and disheveled condition, blinking at the sudden illumination. 
On the carpet beside Mr. Brewster lay a long knife, and beside 
the knife lav the handsomely framed masterpiece of J. B. Wheel- 
er’s fiancée, Miss Alice Wigmore. Archie stared at this col- 
lection dumbly. 

“Oh, what ho!” he observed at length, feebly. 

A distinct chill manifested itself in the region of Archie’s spine. 
This could mean only one thing. His fears had been realized. 
The strain of modern life, with all its hustle and excitement, had 
at last proved too much for Mr. Brewster. Crushed by the 
thousand and one anxieties and worries of a millionaire’s exis- 
tence, Daniel Brewster had gone off his onion. 

Archie was nonplused. This was his first experience of this 
kind of thing. What. he asked himself. was the proper procedure 
in a situation of this sort?) What was the local rule? Where, in 
a word, did he go from here? He was still musing in an embar- 
rassed and baffled way. having taken the precaution of kicking 
the knife under the sofa, when Mr. Brewster spoke. And there 
was in both the words and the method of their delivery so much 
of his old familiar self that Archie felt quit> relieved. 

“So, it’s you—is it?—you wretched plight. you miserable 
weed!” said Mr. Brewster. having recovered enough breath to 
go on with. He glowered at his son-in-law despondently. 
“JT might have expected it. If I was at the North Pole, I could 
count on you butting in.” 

“Shall I get vou an drink of water?” said Archie. 

“What the devil,” demanded Mr. Brewster, **do vou imagine 
I want with a drink of water?” 

*Well’’—Archie hesitated delicately —“I had a sort of idea 
that vou had been feeling the strain a bit. I mean to say, rush 
of modern life and all that sort of thing——”’ 

“What are vou doing in my room?” said Mr. Brewster, chang- 
ing the subject. 

“Well. 1 came to tell vou something. and I came in here and 
was waiting for vou. and I saw some chappie biffing about in 
the dark, and I thought it was a burglar or something after some 
of vour things; so, thinking it over. I got the idea that it would 
be a fairly juicv. scheme to land on him with both feet. No 
idea it was you, old thing. Frightfully sorry and all that. Meant 
well.” 

Mr. Brewster sighed deeply. He was a just man, and he 
could not but realize that, in the circumstances, Archie had 
behaved not unnaturally. 

“Oh, well.”’ he said; “I might have known something would 
go wrong.” 

* Awfully sorry!” 

“It can’t be helped. What was it you wanted to tell me?” He 
eved his son-in-law piercingly. “Not a cent over twenty dol- 
lars.” he said coldly. 

Archie hastened to dispe! the pardonable error. - 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything like that.” he said. “As a matter of 
fact. I think it’s a good egg. It has bucked me up to no incon- 
siderable degree. I was dining with Lucille just now, and, as we 
dallied with the foodstuffs. she told me something which-—well, 
I’m bound to say it made me feel considerably braced. She 
tol 1 me to trot along and ask if you would mind—— 

“I gave Lucille a hundred dollars only last Tuesday.” 

Archie was pained. 

* Adjust this sordid outlook, old thing.” he urged. “You sim- 
ply aren’t anywhere near it. Right off the target. absolutely! 
What Lucille told me to ask you was if vou would mind at some 
tolerably near date being a grandfather. Rotten thing to be. of 
course.” proceeded Archie commiseratingly, “for a chappie of 
your age, but there it is!” * 

Mr. Brewster gulped. 

“Do you mean to say——” 

“T mean, apt to make a fellow feel a bit of a patriarch. Snowy 


hair and what- not. 
life like you—— 

*Do vou mean to tell me— Is this true?” 

“Absolutely! Of course, speaking for myself, I’m all for it, 
I don’t know when I’ve felt more bucked. I sang as I « “ame up 
here—absolutely warbled in the elevator. But yvou—— 

A curious change had come over Mr. Brewster. He was one 
of those men who have the appearance of having been hewn 
out of the solid rock, but now, in some indescribable way, he 
seemed to have melted. For a moment, he gazed at Archie, 
then, moving quickly forward, he grasped his hand in an iron 
grip. 

‘This is the best news I’ve ever had!” 

“ Awfully good of vou to take it like this,”’ said Archie cordially, 

“T mean, being a grandfather- ‘3 

Mr. Brewster smiled. Of a man of his appearance, one could 
hardly say that he smiled playfully, but there was something in 
his expression that remotely suggested playfulness. : 

“My dear old bean—”’ he said. Archie started. “ My dear 
old bean,” repeated Mr. Brewster firmly, ‘I’m the happiest man 
in America!” His eves fell on the picture which lay on the floor. 
He gave a slight shudder, but recovered himself immediately. 
* After this,”’ he said, ‘I can reconcile myself to living with that 
thing for the rest of my life. I feel it doesn’t matter. 

“T sav!” said Archie. “How about that? Wouldn’t have 
brought the thing up if vou hadn’t introduced the topic. but, 
speaking as man to man, what the dickens were you up to when 
I landed on vour spine just now?” 

“I suppose you thought I had gone off my head.” 

“Well, I’m bound to say 

Mr. Brewster cast an unfriendly glance at the picture. 

“Well. I had every excuse, after living with that infernal thing 
for a week.” 

Archie looked at him, astonished. 

“T say. old thing—I don’t know if I have got vour meaning 
exactly, but you somehow give me the impression that you don’t 
like that jolly old work of art.” 

“Like it!” cried Mr. Brewster. ‘It’s nearly driven me mad. 
Every time it caught my eve, it gave me a pain in the neck. 
To-night, I felt as if I couldn’t stand it any longer. I didn’t 
want to hurt Lucille’s feelings by telling her, so 1 made up my 
mind [I would cut the damned thing out of its frame and tell 
her it had been stolen.” 

“What an extraordinary thing! Why, that’s exactly what old : 
Wheeler did.” 

“Who is old Wheeler?” 

“Artist chappie. Pal of mine. His fiancée painted the thing, 
and, when I lifted it off him, he told her it had been stolen. He 
didn’t seem frightfully keen on it, either.” 

“Your friend Wheeler has evidently good taste.” 

Archie was thinking. 

“Well, all this rather gets past me.” he said. “ Personally, 
I've always admired the thing. Dashed ripe bit of work, I’ve 
always considered. Still, of course, if you feel that way——” 

“You may take it from me that I do.’ 

“Well then, in that case—you know what a clumsy devil 
I am—vou can tell Lucille it was all my fault ‘ 

The Wigmore Venus smiled up at Archie, it seemed to him, 
with a pathetic, pleading smile. Fora moment, he was conscious 
of a feeling of guilt; then, closing his eyes, and hardening his 
heart, he sprang lightly in the air and descended with both feet 
on the picture. There was a sound of rending canvas, and the 
Venus ceased to smile. 

“Golly!” said Archie, regarding the wreckage remorsefully. 

Mr. Brewster did not share his remorse. For the second time 
that night, he gripped him by the hand. 

“My bov!” he quavered. He stared at Archie as if he were 
seeing him with new eves. ‘My dear boy, you were through 
the war, were vou not?” 

“Eh? Oh, yves—right through the jolly old war!” 

“What was your rank?” 

“Oh, second lieutenant.’ 

“You ought to have been a general!”” Mr. Brewster clasped; 
his hand once more in a vigorous embrace. “T only hope,” he 
added, “that vour son will be like you. 

There are certain compliments, or compliments, coming from 
certain sources, before which modesty reels, stunned. Archie's 
did. He swallowed convulsively. He had never thought to heat 
these words from Daniel Brewster. 

“How would it be, old thing.” he said, almost brokenly, “if 
you and [ trickled down to the bar and had a spot ot shet- 
bet?” 


And, of course, ior a chappie in the prime of 
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“For health and good muscle 
For vigor and hustle 
Give heed to the lesson I teach 
It solves the big question 
Of easy digestion 
And health is right here within reach! 


GAMPBELL GOMPANY 
mAMDEN, N.J..U.SA 


Have you learned this lesson? 


The most valuable health lesson anyone can 
learn is the need of a keen appetite and good 
digestion. 

A true appetizer is a true health promoter 
every time. 

The same qualities which make Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup so delicious and appetizing also make 
it wholesome and nourishin 

The reason it gives — wonderful zest to any 
meal is because it supplies necessary elements 
which assist the entire digestive and building-up 
process in its daily renewal of energy and strength. 

Eat good soup every day without fail. There 
is no more important dietary rule. Keep a su ply 
of Campbell's tempting soups always at han 
your pantry shelf. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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DERRYVALE 


Registered United States Patent 


Genuine 


Irish 


“If It’s DERRYVALE, 
It’s IRISH LINEN’ 


Seed personality of the home is best 

expressed by the fineness of its Linen. 
Women choose Derryvale Genuine Irish 
Linen because the romance and ‘dealism 
woven into it make it Linen of rich and 
rare beauty, —of extraordinary service, 
—of distinct personality. 


Each Derryvaie Genuine Irish Linen Damask 
Table Cioth 1s a complete design. It has 
the exceptional strength of long fibre flax 
closeiy woven withthe skillof Ireland's 
finest weavers. It stands the wear and tear 
of long years of service. Yet it costs no more 
tban ordinary tabie linen cut dy the yard. 


CEECCEEECE 


PE 


Ali Derryvale Linen carnes this guarantee 
over our signature: 
We guarantee the purity and dura- 
bility of Deiryvale Genuine Trish 


H Linen. If any piece ts unsatistac- 
he! tory, return it to your dealer and 
tI have it replaced. 
bi fn most cities there is one good store where 
isi you will find complete assortments of Derry- 
iu vale Genuine Irish Linen Damask Table 
ui Cioths, Napkins, Towels, hand-printed Cen- 
& terpieces and Scarfs of rich and exclusive 


desigas, printed on natural linen tn beau- 

tifully delicate tints aad colorings 
) —proot against tubbing and fad 
ary ing; also white and natural iinen 
in various widths and qualities 
that is worthy of the time spent 
in embroidery and crochet. 


If you are interested in Linen for 
embroidery purposes we will send 
you samples, (Catalog of Table 


Cloths sent om request 


You ean obtain the book “How to 
Set the Table For Every Occa 
sion”’ from your Derryvale de ater, 
er we will send it to you prepaid 
on receipt of 50c chect, post office or 
express money order 


Derryvale Linen Co., Inc. 
29 East 22d St., New York City 
Mills—Belfast, Ireland 
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When Gentlefolk Meet 


(Continued from page 41) 


medicines. a little religion, and much super- 
stition, and an unforgetable sojourn in a 
mission hospital at Chinde during a small- 
pox epidemic. 

She had Riverlands laid to bed in a great 
stone-floored and stone-walled chamber 
where the sun never penetrated; he felt 
the welcome cool receive him and envelop 
him; he knew that unskilled hands stripped 
him and wrapped him in linen, and he 
groped, with the last of his consciousness, 
for the oilcloth-covered note-book that 
recorded his landmarks. He was still hold- 
ing it when his grip upon his senses broke, 
and he sank to that swoon which is the 
life-drowning abyss of black-water. 

“And now.” said the senfora, looking 
down upon him, “vow we must work. 
This black-water—it needs much work. 
First, we must burn his clothes, for the 
illness lives in them like a man. But what 
is that he has in his hand?” 

“Tt isa little book,’ ventured one of the 
black maids. 

“Ah! That, too—all that has touched 
him—we must burn it all.” 

And with gentle hands, hands charitable 
and humane, she slipped the little book 


| away from his slack fingers, threw it upon 


the heap of his clothing, where it lay with- 
out the door, awaiting the fire, and turned 
to do battle for his life. 

It seemed to Riverlands when, at last, 
despite the senhora’s utmost science and 
her untiring devotion, he rose again from 
the depths and looked about him with eyes 
that saw, that he had _ passed, blind, 
through a region of roaring noise, strange. 
violent odors, and many bitter tastes. 
Where he lay upon his bed, he could see 
without moving, through the open door of 
the room, the stone flags of the courtyard, 
the litter of household stuff that lay about 
it, and a thin yellow youth in shirt and 
trousers who squatted against the wall in 
brooding idleness. He wondered where he 
was, and lay wondering. with his restored 
mind strengthened, till a shadow darkened 
the door and the senfora entered. 

She stopped just within the door and 
gazed at him. He could not know it, but 
the days and nights of her laborious nurs- 
ing had put their mark upon her. Her 
strong face was thinner, and in the fine 
eves the fire was quenched. 

“Ah!” She took in the quality of his 
regard, the note of his life reéstablished. 
* You feel—a little better—ves?” 

He tried to answer, but his voice was a 
whisper. But he managed to smile. 

“No; better don’ speak.’”’ she said. 
“Soon you wiil walk about —well, strong. 
Many days you lie like dead, an’ talk 
wit’ you lips—no words, jus’ lik-talk, 
an’ vo’ eyes all—all funny. An’ now 
you see me, you smile at me all same 
strong man. itis good. E verdade; it is 
mes’ good!’ She chattered her words 
at him with a sort of feverish vivacity 
and, as she ceased, she showed him, of 
a sudden, a face strangely awork. Tears 
ran down her cheeks. It was the moment 
of her triumph. “I say I save you. an’ I 
do she sobbed. am mos’ glad.” 

She turned to go forth with her emotion. 
Behind her, the vellow youth had come 
up to listen; his head was round the 

| corner of the door, leering in avid curiosity. 


The senhora’s hand flashed, anc he caught 
a resounding blow on the side of the head 

“You!” shouted the senhoru. 
would lurk listen, would vou— 
nigger? Always you look for something 
to steal. Now I will teach you!” : 

She plunged out after him; the noise of 
chastisement, of blows and yells echoed ts 
the courtyard. 

_ It was some days before the returning 

tides of health enabled Riverlands to 
sit up and wonder at his hands on the 
sheet before him, coral-pale, slender as 4 
girl’s. The senhora had produced a razor. 
and he had managed to rid himself of the 
disfigurement of his beard; she found him 
again recognizably Riverlands—an ethere. 
alized version, but authentic. She sat at 
his bedside, rejoicingin his growing strength, 

“You like all-same girl,” she laughed at 
him. ‘Not hard ole man no more. Pink 
face an’ li'l white ’ands!) Avy me, wat 
‘ave I done dis time?” 

Riverlands laughed. 

“*Little white hands,’” he repeated, 
“Did vou see what they were like before. 
Dona Ana? Hardly respectable like this, 
are they?” 

*“’Orrible,” she agreed. “I ‘ave spoilt 
you, amigo—yes?”’ 

Riverlands had ceased to smile. He 
gave her grave friendly eves. 

“If I was to try to tell you what vou 
done, Dona Ana, I’d be talkin’ for hours. 
It ain’t only you was clever and knew 
how to go about it—you was the only 
livin’ creature in Tete that was good 
enough; an’ you saved my life. That's 
what you done, an’ for all your laughin’ 
an’ makin’ nothin’ of it, you an’ me—we 
know. It’s my plain life I owe you—an’ 
may God strike me dead when I forget it!” 

He held out his hand; she caught it in 
both of hers. Her splendid eves were 
agleam with tears. 

“Oh!” she cried. 
mos’ proud!”’ 

“One day,”’ he went on, “there's a thing 
I left up-country—I’d p’raps be able to pay 
you back a part o’ what I owe you.” He 
paused an instant. ‘An’ talkin’ o’ that. 
Dona Ana—excuse me, I ain't changin’ the 
subject or nothin’—there was a thing | 
had, a little yellow book "bout so big. It 
don’t seem to be lyin’ round anywhere, an¢ 
I was wonderin’ if that yellow boy—* 

She shook her head. 

“He is bad boy—yes?” She smiled. 
“Poor Manoel—he is ver’ bad boy— 

“Well, if he’s got hold o’ that litte 
book o’ mine——”’ 

“No!” beamed the sewhora. 
take the li’l book, an’ I burn ’im.” 

“Eh?” Riverlands stared. Burnes. 
you said.” 

She nodded emphatically. 

“All same hospital in Chinde—but 
everyt'ing. Doctor ‘e say "bout everyt 
—'"bout clo’es, ‘bout boots, ‘bout every 
t’ing. ‘Burn ‘im! Too dangerous: sickne 
put on clo’es an’ wait for you. So bur 
all t'ings.’ Ido all same doctor—an 0 
you well!” 

Her pride and gladness shone from het 
Riverlands. aghast and desperate, cout 
not miss them; he forced a weak smile. 

“But.” he persisted as best he coul 
“that little book— You don’t mean—— 


“Tam mos’ glad an’ 
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Launder your silk underwear 


away without laundering, or laundering it the won’t harm. 


wrong way, that made it go so fast. The acids 
in perspiration attack the fine silk threads and make 
them tender. Leaving a vest slightly soiled even a 
single day will injure it—make it wear out quickly. 


Your fine silk things must be laundered imme- 


diately and in the very gentlest way, 
if you want them to last. As soon 
as you take off your crépe de Chine 
chemise drop it into a bowlful of 
pure Lux suds. 


There is no harsh rubbing of 
cake soap on the fine fabric—there 
is not one particle of undissolved 
soap to lodge in the delicate threads 
to weaken or yellow them. Lux 
is as delicate as the most fragile 


To launder your fragile 
silk underthings 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into a 
thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold ‘water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, 
pressing suds again and again through 
soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water 
out—do not wring. Roll in a towel 
—when nearly dry, press witha warm 
iron, never a hot one. 


Colored silks. Lux won’t cause 
the color to run if pure water won't. 
If you are not sure a color is fast, try to 
set it this way: Use half cup of vinegar 
to a gallon of cold water and soak for 
two hours. 


this gentle way—it will wear twice as long 


T was putting that georgette and satin camisole fabric—it cannot injure anything pure water alone 


That jade bed jacket of charmeuse will come back 
from repeated Lux tubbings without the slightest 
fuzzy look. There is no rubbing to split or break the 
threads in your sheerest stockings. The careful Lux 
laundering will lengthen the life of your silk under- 


things so that they actually wear 
twice as long. 


Wash your most cherished pos- 


. sessions the Lux way. They are 


too important — too expensive — 
for you to take chances. Lux keeps 
their sheen, their soft, fine texture, 
after innumerable launderings. 
Your grocer, druggist, or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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They will be 
ready for a cup 


of hot 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


when they come in. 


Invigorating, warmth- 
giving and delicious; 


it contains a large 
amount of nutritive 
matter and is a most 
valuable drink, rank- 
ing at the top of the 
food beverages. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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“You ’old ’im in vou’ fingers.’’ corrobo- 
rated the senhora. “Fingers all full of 
fever; so I open fingers like dis’’—she 
was still holding the hand he had held 
out to her—“an’ I take ‘im. An’ I burn 
‘im, an’ clo’es an’ fever an’ everyting. An’ 
now, you well, strong—talk an’ laugh like 
anybody. Oh, I am mes’ glad!” 

Riverlands still stared. 

“Ve-es.” he said slowly; “you— 
you’ve done a wonderful lot for me.” 

Her eves lighted in instant response 
to his words. He saw with amazement; 
her pride and happiness daunted him. 
As yet, the full ruin she had wrought 
him had not reached him in all its bitter- 
ness; but it was coming, and he wanted to 
curse her. 

“Look here. Dofia Ana—” he began. 

She raised a finger to hush him. 

“No,” she said softly. “You t’ank me 
too much. I am glad wit’out you say 
noting. I am glad by myself—I am 
mos’ glad.” 

And he knew then that he could never 
tell her that, for the rest of her life, she 
must know herself for his savior, his bene- 
factor. His was the réle of undying 
gratitude. 

His account at Mauser’s—the chief 
and, generally, the only commercial in- 
stitution in Tete—had sufficed to pay 
his boys, and when, at length, he was able 
to go thither. weak yet but en the high- 
road to recovery. John Nomis and the 
rest were long since dispersed upon who 
knows what trails of the interior. It 
was then that his last hope died, his 
loss appeared irrevocable. and Kent, 
with its orchards and its home glamour 
became again distant and unattainable. 
| There were some bad hours for him ere 
use staled the pain of it all. But there 
was always the senhora. 
| The town was little; it was impossible 
|not to meet her. and he was not yet 
/ready to trek again. For him, sober- 
witted and single of purpose. there was no 
-humer in the situation. His soul shriveled 
within him at the warmth of her greeting, 
at the ownership of her regard, at her 
offers of profuse hospitality. She made 
it clear that she was proud of him, that 
she pointed to him as her handiwork, 
the fruit of her skill. 

“Wish to the Lord I c’d pay her and 
be done with it!” he groaned. And then 
unexpectedly, like an answer to prayer, 
came his opportunity to pay. 

He had been down aboard a Shire 
steamer lying at the wharf and was 
returning to Mauser’s late in the evening, 
going at his ease along the quiet and 
empty street. In nearly all the houses 
the gates were already shut. The street 
of Tete makes itself a_ solitude very 
easily. But there were lights showing 
at the gate of Dofia Ana. He began 
to go warily lest she should see him 
and call him as usual. He passed to 
|the deeper shadow of the house on the 
|other side of the road and saw from 
there that her gate was closed. He made 
haste to pass it and get away. 

He was opposite it, hidden by the 
|darkness below the house-fronts, when 
he stopped short. He had been watching 
the gate nervously, and now, as he looked, 
one leaf of it was gently puiled ajar, and 
a head came round it that reconnoitered 
the street. Riverlands had paused in 
‘order to be silent and unseen, but now 


he was interested—the head in the yateway 
was so furtive and cautious. I: 

this way and that; and then the gate 
was opened wider, and_ there slipped 
through it a slim figure carrying a large 
bundle. By the shape and general char. 
acter of the figure—it was too dark to 
make out more—Riverlands recognized 
Manoel, the yellow youth he had seen 
in the senhora’s courtyard. 

“What’s this?” he asked 
“Robbery, is it?” 

The youth, still unaware of him, drew 
the gate to behind him with a delicate 
precaution against noise. With the bundle 
at his feet, he made a curious gesture at 
the house, as though with obscene hands 
he mocked its unsuspecting inhabitants, 
Then he shouldered the bundle and began 
to slip away. 

Riverlands stepped forth from 
hiding-place and hailed him in loud harsh 
tones. 

“Hi, you boy! Come here; let’s see 
what you got there!” 

The youth half turned. Riverlands 
was some thirty paces away, striding 
toward him. Riverlands saw _ the disk 
of his face pale on the gloom, and a 
fragment of a startled Portuguese oath 
reached him. Then the youth, still 
carrying his bundle, was running. 

“Stop, there’ shouted  Riverlands. 
“Stop—or [ll drop you!” 

His loud voice rang in the empty street; 
there were already faces in the gateways, 
and at the entrance of Dofia Ana’s house 
there was a stir of folk. The youth still 
ran, end Riverlands, aiming deliberately, 
fired at his back. 

“Got ’im!” he said, as down the street 
the bundle rolled upon the dust and the 
thief, walking two slow paces, fell upon 
his face and lay still. 

The instant crowd, sparsely clad, noisy 
as parrots, spouted from the houses. 
Riverlands, thrusting his way through 
them, put his foot upon the bundle to 
guard it and waited. He knew he would 
not have to wait long. And it was only 
a few seconds later that the semhora, 
with her black women about her, bore 
down upon him. 

‘Ah, it is you!”’ she greeted him. 
who is it w’at shoot?” 

“Evening, Dofia Ana,” said Riverlands 
cheerily.‘ He could look her in the face 
now without that overwhelming em- 
barrassment. “Just look at the stuff in this 
bundle-—will you?—an’ see if it’s yours.” 

“Bundle” ” said the senhora vaguely. 
“Mine?” 

One of the onlookers protruded a 
lantern; the black women had the bundle 
open forthwith, and their voices burst 
out in scandalized excitement. The 
light showed a confusion of _ hastily 
heaped clothing—something in scarlet 
silk with gold fringes, embroideries, 
all the fineries that count for splendor 
in Tete. 

“Yours, isn’t it?” demanded Riverlands. 
She made a motion of assent. She was 
staring at him dumbly, as if in wonder 
and fear. ‘That’s all right, then,” he 
smiled. “I’m mighty glad I happened to 
be passin’. I saw him come creepin’ out 
with his plunder, and I knew he was 4 
thief by his sneakin’, tiptoe ways. But 
he didn’t see me, and when I called out 
to him, he hadn’t no more sense than 
torun. Then J dropped him.” 
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In ten minutes— 


perfect manicure 


Three simple operations will give your nails the grooming 
that present-day standards require 


himseli, 


him, drew 
a delicate 


he bundle NCE, manicuring was slow, difficult and even dangerous. 
resture at 


ene hands There was no way of removing dead cuticle except by 
habitants, cutting, and whether people had it done by a professional 
ind began manicurist or did it themselves, it was a very tiresome business. 


ns 46 NOW, manicuring is so quick and easy that anybody can 

oud harsh have smooth, lovely nails. Cutex removes the dead cuticle 

simply and safely without cutting. Just a few minutes’ care 

let’s see once or twice a week will keep the nails looking always as 
if freshly done. 


iverlands 
striding 
the disk This is the way you do it 
m, and a 
First Cuticte Remover. After filing, shap- 
“a ing and smoothing the nail tips, dip an orange 
verianii: stick wrapped with cotton in Cutex and work 
around the nail base, gently pushing back the 
LV street; cuticle. Wash the hands; then, when drying 
gateways, them, push the cuticle downwards. The ugly, 
1a’s house dead cuticle will wipe off, leaving a smooth, 
et shapely rim. 
iberately, 
THEN THE Nari Wuire. This removes stains 
the street and gives the nail tips an immaculate whiteness 
+ and the without which one’s nails never seem freshly 
fell upon manicured. Squeeze the paste under the nails 
directly from the tube. 

Finatty THE For a brilliant, lasting 

Presa polish, use first the paste or stick, then the pow- 
anil te der or cake. If you want an instantaneous pol- 
in anne ish, and without burnishing, one that is also water- 
was only proofand lasting, apply a littleof the Liquid Polish. 


senhora, 
her, bore 


m. ‘But 


lad, noisy 
houses. 


Make the test yourself 


Try this new Cutex way of manicuring. $3.00. Or each of the Cutex items comes 
Ten minutes spent on the nails regularly separately at 35c. At all drug and depart- 
once or twice a week will keep them always — Ment stores. : First a smooth, shapely cuticle, 
in perfect condition. * Then every night Complete Trial Outfit for 20c then snowy while lips; then 
apply Cutex Cold Cream around the nail Mail the coupon below with two dimes for the pod pn am ee aieh yan 
base to keep the cuticle soft and pliable. Cutex Introductory Set, large enough for six 

manicures. Address Northam Warren, 114 
truded a : Cutex manicure sets come in three sizes. West 77th Street, New York City. If you live 
he bundle The “Compact,” with trial packages, 60c; in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. 
ces burst The “Traveling,” $1.50; “The Boudoir,” 502,200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 
nt. The 
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n scarlet MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


Dept. 502, 114 West 17th Street 
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You May Have 
Selling Ability 


But whether you have or not, 
we believe that we can teach 
you in a very short time to 
develop your powers in this 


direction. 


We need some one in your 
locality to us—six 
great magazines—and each the 
greatest in its particular field. 


represent 


We want you to secure new 
subscriptions; to get renewals, 
and for this service, which you 
may perform in your leisure 
time, we will pay you a liberal 
commission, and an extra bonus 
for good work. 


You may never have sold 
anything before. But that 
doesn’t mean anything to us, or 
to you, if you are ambitious 
and industrious. Our plan is 
to teach you, to develop you, 
and to help you succeed. 


If you are interested, write 
to us today. 


If you are not interested, and 
you know of some one who 
might be, show them this ad- 
vertisement and ask them to 
write to us. 


Now is the time to begin. 
This is the most productive 
subscription selling season. Any 
earnest, active person can make 
real money between now and 
next Spring by getting in touch 


with us. 


We're waiting to hear from 


vou. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Dept. A 2 


119 West goth Street New York City 


Cosmopolita Hearst's Magazine 
Good Housekeeping MoToR 
liarper’s Bazar Motor Boating 
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Still she stared. 

‘Where—” she began, and hesitated. 
“Where is he now?” 

“Over there,” said Riverlands indif- 
ferently, and nodded to where a knot of 
the curious were bending over what 
lay in the dust by the wa!l. 

**But who,” said the senhora; “who—— 

She did not wait to finish her question 
but moved swiftly to the group about 
the body. They made way for her, 
and she stood ljooking down upon it. 
Beside her. Riverlands, full of a great 
relief, continued to talk. 

**Good thing I was about.” he was say- 
ing. ‘I owed you a mighty good turn. 


” 


| Doma Ana, an’ I’m glad to pay some 


of it off. Very glad T am.” 

She heard him, for she turned and 
looked at him, while he spoke, with a face 
frozen and stony. 

***“Glad?’”’ she 
see yo’ very glad.” 

**An’ now I'll just go and teli the police, 
and theyll send down an’ shift him.” 
said Riverlands. ‘So Ill be gettin’ on 
my way.” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t tell not’in.” she said. “You 
do dis for me—ves—becos I save vou? 
So I will take ‘im.” 

She stood and watched his tall, lean 
form pass through the crowd and depart. 
stonv-faced still. Nore spoke to her 
—her women stood aloof. It was as 


repeated. ‘‘Ye-es; I 


Miss Wife o’ Mine 


(Continued Jrom page 58) 


“Tt’s Danny,” he said. by way of sup- 
plement. ‘‘Hurry—let me in!” 

-The lock in the door turned, and he 
slipped inside. 

“Lock the door again.” he instructed. 

“What are you doing here?’ she 
breathed, white-faced. *Didn’t you see 


my signal?” 


“Yes; but did you think I'd leave you 
alone? Lock the door again,” he instructed 
briefly. ‘Then come here.’ He walked 
to the window and pulled aside the table 
with the lamp on it. 


Glory joined him. He was tying the 


| end of his black-linen thread on a_ nail 
| that he found on the outer, grimy side of 
| the window-sash. 


| envelop. 
| He lowered it 


“See this?” 
She nodded. 


He indicated the bulky 
“Tt’s your dow- 
1 out the window 
until it lay on the lintel of the window 
below. ‘“‘Come back and get it as soon 
as you can. Put it in a safety-deposit 
vault, but don’t spend any of it until I 
tell you to.” 

“Open up here!” said a voice outside, 
accompanied by pounding.on the door. 

“In a minute.”’ answered Danny, look- 
ing swiftly round the room. “I don’t 
think they'll take vou.”’ he whispered to 
his wife, ‘but, even if they do. it will only 
be for a short time. So good-by.” 

The men outside were getting impatient. 
The knob was rattling, end blows were 
being reined on the panels with the butt 
of a revolver. 

Danny held out his hand. 
fected not to see it. 

“Why, kid, won’t you 
hands?” 

The panel in the door gave way. 


Glory at- 


even shake 


though she had cleared a circle about 
her. Riverlands, dim in his white clothes, 
passed round a corner and disappeared. 
Turning then, she fell suddenly 
her knees beside the body of the thie: 
and bowed her head upon its breast, 
**Manoel!” she moaned. ‘ Manoel, my 
son—my little son!” 


Along the street of Tete, there came 
the herald of the evening—first a stirrin: 
of the air, faint as a breath, then a baby 
breeze. Riverlands, in his chair beneath 
the archway, breathed deeply and grate. 
fully. 

*Gettin’ cooler now,” he remarked, 
brightening over having found ney 
remark. 

“Ves,” agreed the senhora pleasantly. 
like some more w’eesky?” : 

*‘No, thank you.” he said. “T thin}: 
I'll have to be gettin’ along now, Doj: 
Ana. Very kind of you to ask me ip 
—considerin’ all! you done for me al 
ready.” 

“Tt was not’in’,” said the senmbora, 
‘An’ you—you do so much t’ings for 
me. I forget never. I—I t’ink all a 
time ’bout dat.” 

**Huh!” said Riverlands. ‘That wasn’t 
anything. That was a pleasure. Gool- 
afternoon, Dofia Ana.” 

**Good-afternoon, Riverlands.” 

And they smiled at each other, civil, 
patronizing —unforgiving.” 


“Hands up!” said a voice and a revolver 
coming through the broken woodwork at 
the same time. 

Danny’s hands went vp, but he did not 
take his eyes from the girl. Her refusal 
to shake hands had cut him to the quick. 
Someway, he had taken her friendliness for 
granted. Had not her actions told him he 
might? He tried to read the answer in her 
eyes. They puzzled him. 

The lock in the door turned. The police 
were in the room. 

“Frisk him,” directed Sandoz to his 
compa~ion, a city policeman. “Keep 
up, Danny!” 

Daniy kept them up while the w- 
formed officer discovered that the prisonet 
had neither a gun nor anything else @ 
any value upon his pefson. 

“That ain’t right,’ declared Sandoz. 
“No crook like him ever works al! night 
without having something on him whe 
he gets home. Search the room.” 

A policeman’s eyes are no sharper that 
anyone else’s, and the roundsman faulec 
to see the bit of black thread depending 
fiom the nail in the window-casing. Ha: f 
he seen it, he would probably have fave: § 
to pull it up to find out if anything we 
attached to the end of it. A pertunctt? 
search of Glory’s baggage and of the § 
herself yielded no greater results. § 

“Allright then; bring him along. Thet 
is still a reward for the man himsell, @ 
that’s the rain thing for us, I’m thinking 
Thus Sendoz. 

By this time the forces cf the enetl! 
had been augmented by the revive 
Phelan, who did not yet know what ! 
was all about but was sure he was pret 
sore at somebedy. 


| 
| 

| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
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JOHNSON &SON. 


PREPARED 


TRY Johnson’s Liquid Pre- Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste 
pared Wax. on your fur- is the proper polish for all 


niture and see what a won- our floors—wood, tile and 
derful polish it gives. It will remove inoleum. It does not show scratches 
that bluish, cloudy film from your — or heel-prints—and floors polished 
Mahogany and impart a hard, dry, __ with it can be easily kept in perfect 
brilliant polish of great beauty and condition. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
durability. Wherever used it gives cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. | tects—allin one operation. Also 
Takes all the drudgery fromdusting. acts as an odorless disinfectant. 


DEALERS f Connect up your store with our big National Advertising Campaign. 
¢ Write for our attractive Spring “‘quick turn-over’’ proposition. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. KS, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Canadian Factory—Brantford 


Valuable Book on 
Home Beautifying 


| T’S the best book ever pub- 
| lished on Artistic Wood 


|  Finishing—tne work of famous ex- 
| perts—illustrated in colors. Contains 
practical suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic and inviting. Ex- 

_ plains how you can easily and econom- 
_\ ically keep the woodwork, piano and 
furniturein good condition. Gives com- 
| plete specifications for finishing soft 
woods in enameled effects with John- 


‘Tha $3 _son’s Perfectone Enamel, and in stained 
commune SS effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye 


How to Get it Free! 


es TO your best dealer in paints and ask for a copy of Johnson’s book 
‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.’’ He will give 
you a copy absolutely free. If you are unsuccessful in securing this book 
through your paint dealer write us—we will gladly send it postpaid and 
advise you where Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes may be procured. 


Pasfe -Liautd - Powdered 


Get This 


WAX 


THE PROPER TREATM ENT 
for 
eLOORS. WOOPWORT 
and 
_ FURN {TU RE 
Price 

| 
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“AtLast—a Real Job 


and Real Money! 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 


have had them five years ago. I didn’t 


realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that 
I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. ButI kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
since.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what 


the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove 
it. Without cost, without obligation, just 
mark and mail this coupon. 


fue weer 


BOX 2580, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 


position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting ana ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring i 
Telegraph Engineer 
‘elephone Work 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER i 
Mechanical Drafteman ILLUSTRA 


TING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating rivate Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Drefteman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Ballder Teacher 

architectural Drafteman Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Cl 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics C Ponltry Raising Itellan 

Name 

Present 

Street 

and No 

City. State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 7-26-18 
International Correspondence Schools, ‘Montreal, Canada 
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“Does the girl go, too?” questioned the 
city policeman. 

“No. She’s no crook. She’s just a nut. 
Her uncle will take care of her. Come on, 
Danny!” 

The city policeman closed a proprietary 
fist over Danny’s biceps. 

“Wait!” intercepted Glory. “You'll 
be letting me tell my husband good-by.” 

The policeman looked the question at 
Sandoz, who, proud with authority, nodded 
condescendingly. Danny’s arm was free 
once more. He held it out. He was glad 
Glory had relented. It would have been 
too bad to remember her as refusing his 
hand. But she still affected not to see it. 

“That’s no way to say good-by to 
your wife,” argued Glory, taking a step 
nearer him, and challenging him with her 
eyes. “Perhaps it’s forever.” 

Danny hesitated only a second. 

“Maybe you're right.” He swung her 
to him and kissed her full upon her un- 
spciled lips—kissed her reverently withal, 
as one who renounces the world. 

“Good-by.” He laughed a little. “But 
it isn’t for so long a time as you said. I’ll 
meet you at your uncle’s house at eleven 
o’clock this morning. Don’t fail.” 

Then it was the policeman’s turn to 
laugh. 

“Don’t wait more than a year or so for 
him,” suggested Phelan. “‘It’ll take ’em 
at least that long to decide on all the 
things they’re going to do to him. Come 
on, Danny!” 


At the police station, Danny left word 
with the desk-sergeant who booked him to 
tell the inspector he wished to see him when 
he came down in the morning. 

The desk-sergeant grinned at the impu- 
dence of the request, but promised to do it. 

But it didn’t seem quite so funny when 
the inspector, after ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the safe-cracker, ordered his 
unconditional release. 

Danny inhaled the atmosphere of free- 
dom together with the smoke of a ciga- 
rette for five delicious moments, and then 
started briskly for a barber shop. A bride- 
groom must look his best. 

At a quarter to eleven he was at 
Senator Galt’s house, looking not especial- 
ly fagged after his night of crime and 
sleeplessness. He looked rather pleasing, 
in fact. 

The servant who answered the bell 
refused t> admit him, but Danny told him 
to inform the senator that he had come 
with reference to the things which were 
stolen from the safe the night before, and 
he was soon ushered into the library. 

The senator was awaiting him there 
impatiently. There was a neat bandage 
round his head, concealing his souvenir of 
the night before. 

“Why, you’re the chap who married my 
niece last night!” The senator was sur- 
prised. ‘What do you know about the 
robbery? I haven’t reported it.” 

“T know quite a lot, though. I did it.” 

“Broke through my electrical protec- 
tion?” 

“Not exactly. I called up on the 
telephone and had the company turn it 
off. Any other little details you would like 
to know?” 

“Yes. Why did you come here to tell 
me this? I’ve got a private detective in 
the house right now who will arrest you 
the instant I say the word.” 


“That’s all right. I’m used ‘to being 
arrested. I didn’t call on you with that in 
mind.” 

“What for, then?” 

“To tell you something you don’t 
know.” 

“Well?” The senator was not very 
curious. 

“To tell you that every one of those 
thousand-dollar bills you had in the safe 
was marked before being paid over to you 
by the Consolidated Food Products Com- 
pany. You didn’t think to look, but I 
did, because I know a lot more about traps 
for crooks than you do. You're new at 
the game.” 

“Humph,” the senator sneered. “You 
can’t make anybody believe that I te. 
ceived that money from any particular 
concern.” 

“You don’t realize how closely you have 
been watched. I was fairly certain that 
money was in your safe or I would never , 
have tried to get into it. Do you think © 
the federal authorities are much stupider 
than I am? It doesn’t matter to me, 
though. Takea chance if you wish. I was 
only giving you a chance to take precau- 
tions before anybody asked any embar- 
rassing questions about your vote on the 
food-control proposition.” 

Senator Galt regarded his tormentor 
fixedly, demanding with his eyes positive 
information that the other was not 
bluffing. He decided that Danny was not. 

“What are you—secret service?” the 
senator asked finally, acknowledging his 
defeat. Danny smiled. 

“T’m not telling—yet.” 

“Miss Glory, sir,’ announced a servant, 
one who evidently did not know that she 
was now a Mrs. 

“Tell her—” began her uncle. 

“To come in,” finished her husband. 
“T had an appointment with her here.” 

She entered, a bit worried, anxious, but 
her fears quieted down the instant she 
caught sight of Danny. 

“T knew you’d come,” 
“but——” 

“But what?” 

‘But I couldn’t see how you'd do it.” 

“Now you'll never misdoubt my word 
again. It’s a fine way to begin on a mar- 
riage. I was telling your uncle that we 
have those things we borrowed from him 
securely placed in a safety-deposit vauli.” 
He made it as a statement, but with his 
eyes he asked her if it was true. She nod- 
ded imperceptibly. He sighed. ‘‘Good' 
Now he wants to know what we'll take 
not to turn those marked bills over to the 
government before his ship sails for South 
America to-morrow.” 

“T’m not sailing for South America to- 
morrow,” Senator Galt objected. 

“As you will. It looks like the best 
place, sir, and there really is a boat. | 
looked it up. Anyway, that’s up to you. 
There are trains to Leavenworth every 
day. What concerns us is what you will 
do for us in return for keeping those bills 
—oh, say, twenty-four hours?” 

“What do you want?” 

““Now that’s business. 


she said; 


We want your 


note for an amount equal to the legacy 
left in trust for Miss Glory by her mother. 
How much was it, Glory?” 
“T don’t know.” : 
“That makes it awkward. Well, we'll 
call it a hundred’”—he checked himself as 
he caught a curious expression on the 
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From actual photograph 
taken at Edison Shop 
New York City 
The First Man 
to Fill Out The 
Mood Change Chart 


William J. Burns 


Head of The Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective 
Agency 


HEN the MoodChange 

Chart was printed, Mr. 
Edison said ‘Who is the most 
sophisticated man in New 
York ? That man will be an 
ideal subject for the Mood 
Change Test because he will 


be the least susceptible to 
emotion.”’ 

Mr. Edisonselected William 
J. Burns, the great detec- 
tive, as the most sophisticated 
man. Mr. Burns” chartis re- 
produced. Mr. Edison needs 
thousands of charts because his 
research work must be con- 
ducted on the law of averages. 


Moop CHANGE CHART 


An Analysis + Your Mental Reactions to Music, as Re-Crsateo by the 
New Edison, ‘‘the Phonograph with a Soul. 


5. What was your mood im- 


mediately preceding test? 


(Home or Where) 
(Mark X in square) 


Time (Mark X in seuare) 
Morni Af 
ta Serious of Worried or (1 
3. Weather (mark X in savare) Gay O Carefree .(] 
Dull Cold 
Bright Warm Depressed or] Nervous or 


4. What kind of music did you | Exhilarated [] Composed [] 
feel like hearing? (mark att word: eos 
which describe such music with X in square). ra 


Tender Vivacious] Joyous] Fatigued or Sad or 


Solerin (]Maiestic Weird) Unfatigued Joyful 
; thing 2 
‘Martial O exciting Ga 0 Discouraged 


Simple (]Dreamy [J Sad [J or Optimistic 


6. As a result of the test, what were your most noticeable mood 
changes 
(Serious to gay, gay to serious, worried to carefree, nervous to composed, etc.) 


MOOD CHANGE 


Gon 
,, 


7. Please comment on manner in which mood changes occurred : 


Re-Creation Causinc Such CHance 


lise Boro 


Cane ~ ary tone aor 


Please fill in, sigh and hand to 
Edison dedler. 


Music Research Department Signed. 
Epison LABORATORIES 
Orang, N. J. 


| 


Will You Join Mr. Edison in an Experiment ? 


2400 years ago, Confucius called music ‘“The sacred 
tongue of God.’’ 400 years ago, Martin Luther said: 

“Music is the only art that can calm the agitations of 
the soul.’’ 116 years ago, Napoleon said: ““Music is 
the art to which law makers ought to give the greatest 
encouragement.’”” 


Mr. Edison has recently produced a new phono- 
graph of such perfect realism that its Re-CREATION of 
music cannot be distinguished from the original music. 
As a result of this wonderful new invention, every home 
can now enjoy the full benefits of the world’s best music. 


For many centuries, the power of music has been 
appreciated —but never has it been fully understood. 
For the purpose of ascertaining and classifying the 
effects of music on the minds and moods of mankind, 
Mr. Edison has associated with himself world-famed 


psychologists. Much research work has already been 
done. ' Will you assist by analyzing your own mental 
reactions to music, and those of as many friends, as you 
can interest in the work? Your co-operation will be 
appreciated by Mr. Edison and his associates. 


Please examine the chart that is reproduced above. 
The Edison dealer in your locality will furnish you as 
many of these charts as you require. 


If you do not own a New Edison, the Edison dealer 
in your locality will welcome your making the test in 
his store, Should you like to call in some of your 
friends, the Edison dealer will probably be willing to 
loan you an instrument and the necessary Re-Crea- 
TIONS, so that you can make the test in your own 
home. Watch for his announcement in your local 
newspaper. Tuomas A. Epson, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


\ | 
| 


“You Are Foreman,” 


Said They Together 


The Saturday Evening Post, in its issue of 


October 9, tells the story. He was a retiring 
fellow—rarely ever asserted himself. Didn't 
have much to say. He blushed whenever a 
girl spoke to him. 

But he did a lot of thinking, and away back 
in his mind something whispered the old 
message “* Knowledge is Power.’ So he began 
using his spare hours in studying the job above 
him. As he studied, he not only gained 
knowledge that enabled him to do his work 


better but his concentrative powers and his | 


confidence increased. 

One day the foreman didn’t turn up. The 
superintendent and the general manager came 
into the shop discussing the foreman’s sudden 
death. ‘Where will we find a man to take his 
place?” 

And then, like a flash, the modest voung man 
realized the power he had been accumulating. 
With new-born confidence, he stepped before 
the bosses and explained that for two years he 
had been quietly preparing for a bigger job— 
that he could handle the foreman’s work. 

Said they together: ** You are Foreman!” 

America everywhere needs men like this 
earnest young man—men of vision who see 
that what they put into their heads, through 
the study of practical subjects, is the best- 
paying investment, for it brings not only more 
money, but greater opportunity, larger re- 
sponsibility, and bigger manhood. 

Many thousands of men in high positions 
today look back with satisfaction to a spare- 
hour course completed with the aid of earnest 
Y. M. C. A. instructors. Last year the 
Y. M. C. A. gave instruction to more than 
107,000 men and boys who believed in such 
use of their spare hours. Today, with cor- 
respondence instruction added to their day 
and evening classes, the Y. M. C. A. Schools 
are teaching more men than ever before The 
list below suggests a few of the 180 courses now 
offered—something for every ambitious man. 


Extension Division 
UNITED Y. M.C. A. SCHOOLS 


D pt. 10-F, 347 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


I am interested _in the position or home-study cours> 
I have marked. Please give full information. 
Salesman Civil Engineer 
Stenographer Surveyor 
Business Law Flectrical Engineer 
Business English Electrician 
Factory Management Steam Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer Machine-Shop Practice 
Draftsman Plumber 
IMustrator Farm Motor Mechanic 
Advertising Man Architect 
thy Agricultural Courses 
oncrete Engineer _Mathematical Courses 
 onking English Courses 
bookkeeper Foreign Languages 
The Y.M.C. A. offers more than 100 other courses. 
O Cheek here if you are an ex-service man. 
Name and 
Occupation 


Address 


Go into any Y. M. 
C. A. for further 
information. Or send 
this Inquiry Coupon 
and Learn Free of 
Obligation what an 
Institution with the ¥ 
Highest Ideals of Instruction Ser,ice 
can do for YOU. 


senator’s face—“‘and 


, the money in my safe. 
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ninety-nine thou- 
sand,” he finished. ‘The thousand off 
is for cash, if you can raise it. Other- 
wise, the note. which will be made out to 
Miss Galt, is to be for two hundred thou- 
sand, secured with a mortgage on your 
Montana mining properties.” 

The senator laughed. 

“Suppose all this vou say is true about 
Don’t you realize 
that, as a secret-service man, you are 
putting yourself in the same hole by 
accepting a bribe to let me get away.” 

“Perhaps. I don’t mind so much going 
to prison in your company. I’m young, 
but I should think that for a man your 
He paused significantly. ‘I 
don’t believe you’d live to come out again.” 
Danny waited again, watching the face of 
the older man as a boxer watches a beaten 


| Opponent, waiting for the exact second to 


step in and smash him to the mat. “It’s 
rather pleasant in South America,” he 
finally offered quietly 

“Allright; I'll sign,” said the senator. 

“T knew vou would,” admitted Danny. 
“T brought along the papers al! made 
out.” 

Danny and Glory, the precious paper in 
their possession, left the house a few mo- 
ments later. They found a taxi, and 
Danny directed the chauffeur to find the 


best restaurant in town. 


“Are vou really a secret-service man?” 
demanded Glory the instant they were 
alone. “Is that how you got away from 
the police this morning?” 

“I’m not going to tell you who I am, 
if vou don’t mind, just yet. Wait until 
after lunch, and then I'll prove it to you.” 

It was a glorious party, that lunch. 
Danny turned out to have a whimsical, 


| bantering way about him that completely 
| charmed the starved imagination of the 


immature young woman. 

“It’s the first time in all my life I’ve 
ever been out to lunch with anyone like 
you,” Glory shyly confessed. 

“That’s quite probable. It isn’t custom- 
arv for safe-breakers to lunch frequently 
with débutantes. But, in return, I don’t 
mind telling you that this is the first time 
I’ve ever taken lunch with anyone half 
so charming as yourself.” 

“This is such a happy place,” she said, 
looking round at the cheerful confusion of 
well-bred diners. ‘‘I’d like to come back 
here to-morrow and every day after that; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“T would that—with you.” 

“Then let’s.” 

“We won’t make any engagements 
before you know who I am.” 

*You’re my husband.” 

. “I doubt even that. I don’t think that 
marriage would hold.” 

*‘Let’s go and find out who you are—I 
want to know, and so must you.” 

“Do you want to know even if it is the 
last vou'll see of me?” 

“Ves; because it won’t be the last. 
After vou came back for me last night, 
when you knew the police were waiting 
for you, I knew then that it didn’t make 
any difference what you were — and 
wouldn’t—ever!” 

“Then come on.” But Danny was not 
very light-hearted about it as he led the 
way out to the street and to a taxi. 

“First Precinct Police Station,” he told 
the driver, after Glory had gotten inside. 
She did not hear the address. 


At the station, Danny led the way to 
the office of the inspector. 

‘Inspector Sheilan,” he said gravely 
“this lady is either Miss Glory Galt o; 
Mrs. Danny Kilgallen—we're not sure 
which. It doesn’t matter, really. But she 
wants to know who and what I am. She 
has a right. Will you introduce me?” 

The inspector wheeled in his revolving 
chair, so that he could study squarely the 
wide dark eyes of Danny’s girl. 

“Mrs. Kilgallen,” he said, “meet your 
husband, Danny, the whitest crook | 
ever met. He’s the only one I know who 
keeps his word. That’s why I let him 
out his morning— because he promised to 
be back before six to-night.” 

“Then”—she put it haltingly—“he jg 
really a criminal?” 

“Legally, heis. Right at this minute, he 
is supposed to be serving a sentence jn 
Joliet, Illinois. Why aren’t you, Danny?” 

“YT had another engagement, and | 
persuaded one of the guards to let me go 
walking for a few months.”’ 

“You see,” said the inspector, “he’s 
incorrigible. There’s something queer in 
his brain that ought to be corrected. 
I’ve known Danny since we was so high” 
—he indicated his knee—‘‘and when we 
grew up we were still friends, being in lines 
of business that are thrown together 
somewhat. And always I’ve urged him to 
try to run straight. I think he would if 
there was anything in life that appealed 
to him as much as his love of excitement.” 
He paused, and then shot at her suddenly 
the question: “Are you going to be the 
thing that makes Danny run straight?” 

“Yes.” There was no question about 
her response, no suggestion of “I'll try,” 
nothing but unequivocal statement o/ 
fact. . 

Inspector Sheilan and Danny _ both 
studied ker face intently; only, there 
wasn’t a soul-searching question in Dan- 
ny’s look—just doglike devotion. 

“By gad, vou mean it!” declared 
Sheilan. ‘Danny, I’ll have the ink spilled 
on the station blotter where your name is 
written. You can walk out of this place. 
and, if I have anything to say about tt, 
you'll never come back. But”—-wis- 
fully—‘come to see me, my friend, you 
and your star-eyed wife, at my home. 
be telling the missus about 
How about to-morrow for dinner, nov, 
or a——”’ 

“Wait a minute, Chief!’ Danny wis 
laughing, but it was a funny sort 0 
husky laugh. “Not quite so fast. We 
aren’t going to spill any ink on you 
blotter, and I ain’t going to start bein 
square by cheating a pen sentence that! 
hanging over my head. How much have 
I got to go on that stretch at Joliet?” 

‘Fourteen months, I think.” 

“T’ll probably get six months to a ye! 
more for breaking jail. Glory darling 
that will give you just time to grow 
and to find out if you——” 

“I know that already, dear.” St 
walked right up to him, put her am 
round his neck, and laid her cheek agail® 
his. “But I’ll wait and learn to lovey" 
more while I’m waiting.” 

She turned her face until her lips brush f 
his cheek. 

“Chief,” implored Danny, “ring the 
bell and have a detail come and get 
It’s going to take a lot of men to tear 
kid loose from my arms.” 
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Have a beautiful skin 


Follow these simple directions 


You must %ive Nature the aid she needs in keep- 
ing, the skin pores active. This means washinj, 
your face and washing it thoroughly, regularly. 


every day. 


Cold cream alone won't do— you mustn't depend 


upon it entirely for cleaning. It 
catchesdustandhelpsfillupthetiny 
pores instead of cleansing, them. 


You needn't be afraid of the effect 
of soap on the skin—not if your 
soap is right. Use Palmolive and 
make washing a daily beauty 
treatment. 


Palmolive is the mildest of soaps 
and the gentlest of cleansers. Palm 
and Olive oils—ingredients of 
Palmolive—wereancient Egyptian 
cosmetics. Cleopatra used them as 
beautifiers as well as cleansers. 


Use your two hands 


This mild, gentle soap produces a 
profuse creamy lather which you 
should apply to yaur face with 
your two hands. 


Massage it softly into your skin, 
sO as not to roughen its delicate, 
sensitive texture. Then just as 
gently rinse it away. 


It carries with it all dangerous, 
clogsing, accumulations— the dust 
and oil secretions, the remains of 
the day's rouge and powder. It 
leaves your skin healthfully, thor- 
oughly clean. 


Keep that school-girl 
complexion 


Copyright 1920—The Palmolive Company (1184) 


The gentle washing and rinsing stimulates minute 
dlands and capillaries to beneficial action. This 
keeps your complexion fine and fresh and en- 


courages natural, becoming color. 


Be liberal with Palmolive Cold Cream if your 


skin is dry. Apply it before wash- 
inj and again after, and your skin 
will be beautifully smooth. 


Why Palmolive isn’t 
50 cents a cake 


If made in small quantity it would 
be. We can't make it better. 


The gigantic demand for Palm- 
olive keeps the price moderate. It 
keepsthe Palmolivefactorieswork- 
in’ day and night, which reduces 
manufacturin®, cost. 


It permits the purchase of the 
costly oils, imported from over- 
seas, in such vast volume that the 
price is much reduced. 


Thus Palmolive is popular priced 
—no more than ordinary toilet 
soaps. 


It is for sale by leading, dealers 
everywhere and supplied in juest- 
room size by America's popular 
hotels. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


The Palmolive Companv of Canada, Limited 
oronto, Ontario 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Aocoumtine, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance, Few professions offer better 4 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence, The tremendous business growth of this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. There are 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ficient accounting service. The expert accountant is 
also needed today in every big executive organization, 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle Problem Method will train 

ou by mail under the direct supervision of William B. 

astenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 
Instructor, University of Illinois, Director of the IIli- 
nois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, as- 
sisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants, including members of the American {nsiitute 
of Accountants. You will be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeeping 
you may personally need—and without any expense 
to you. Our big free book on the accountancy pro- 
fession: fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual needs, from 
the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text materia) sup- 
plied in the course has been especially prepared in 
clear, easy-to-understand wey oy od so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mai] the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells all 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examina- 
tions, state regulations, salaries and incomes, and 
bow you can qualify for a high-grade accounting po- 
sition without interference with your present position. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: “Get this 
book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ even if it costs 
you $5.00 foracopy."’ Let us send it to you free, with 
literature explaining how you can train for a Higher 
Accountancy job without interference with your 
present duties. Send coupon today—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 255eHR Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ all without obliga- 
tion to me. 
Bend Ac- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy < Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
fn the world. It offers training for everyimportant 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: 
O Business Management 
O Business Letter Writing 
O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
O Commercial Law 
OG Bookkeeping and Institute 
Modern Foremanship nations 
O Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic 
O Personnel and Employment Management 
© Industrial Management Efficiency 


O Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

O Business English 

O Coaching for C. P. A. 
Exami- 


O Banking and Finance 
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A Dark Man in Her Future 


(Continued ‘from page 32) 


“Yellow?” she asked, knowing that was 
her best color. 

“Yes; I’d dare you even to wear yellow.” 

Luckless man! Another item was set 
down on his debit account; for yellow had 
been the hue of Cleopatra’s gown that in- 
auspicious night of the Beaux Arts ball. 
Such trifles as the color of a girl’s gown seem 
small to a man who is engrossed with the 
face above the gown. But the girl doesn’t 
view it that way. However, Corinna ex- 
acted no payment for the slight—as yet. 
She only gazed out of the window and re- 
marked, in a casual tone, 

“Tt’s too bad you didn’t go to the Beaux 
Arts party last week—we had a wonderful 
time.” 

“T went,” said Andy, somewhat brusquely. 

“Oh, were you there?” she asked, sur- 
prised. The feeling which had made his 
tone brusque instantly melted. She hadn’t 
seen him, then—hadn’t purposely ignored 
him! “Why didn’t you look me up?” she 
continued, with a shade of reproach in her 


-| tone, as she refilled his cup. 


Why hadn’t he looked her up? When 
he had spent an hour and a half doing 
nothing else! Andy longed to blurt that 
out, but very prudently refrained. What he 
did say, however, was hardly more fortu- 
nate. 

“T saw you once—but you seemed pretty 
busy.” 

““Busy?’”—with an artlessly interroga- 
tive glance. 

“Yes; with Bill Smith ’—walking straight 
into the trap. 

“Oh, I went to the dance with Mr. 
Smith”—informatively. “He’s awfully 
nice, don’t you think? Always so thought- 
ful and considerate.” 

At this uncalled-for praise, Andy felt a 
swift, nauseous feeling, which might have 
been jealousy were it possible for a man to 
be jealous over a girl he hardly knew. He 
wanted to tell her his secret opinion of Bill 
Smith, but, instead, he forced himself to 
acquiesce warmly. 

“Yes; he’s an uncommonly nice fellow.” 
He even forced himself to elaborate. 
“Good old scout, Bill—don’t find ’em like 
him every day. Uncommonly nice chap!” 

Now, he was merely bearing out Cor- 
inna’s own approbation; yet, listening, 
something inside her hardened. But, 
being a woman, this manifested itself only 
in a softening of her voice. 

“Yes; Bill’s a dear. I like him a lot.” 

“He’s a nice fellow,” reaffirmed Andy. 

There was a little pause. Andy broke it. 

you stay till the end of the dance?” 

Corinna, who was gazing out of the win- 
dow with a ruminative half-smile on her 
lips, nodded abstractedly. 

“Oh, yes—it was such a delightful 
party. We hated to leave.” 

“T suppose Smith brought you home.” 
Andy didn’t know just how those words 
got out, and kicked himself as he heard 
them escape. 

“Naturally. I told you he took me. 
Did you expect him to run away and 
leave me?”’ Her smile, turning to him, 
took on a delicate tinge of banter. 

“No; I wouldn’t expect that,” replied 
Andy, feeling like a fool. 

There was another pause. 


This time it 


“It was wonderful driving home—did 
you come through the park that night? 
No? Then you missed a beautiful spec. 
tacle. It was snowing, you know—a regy. 
lar blizzard. And with the snow Swirling 
so you could hardly see even the trees 
you could almost imagine yourself tray. 
eling through the wastes of Siberia. 
Through a Siberian storm in a taxi-cab!” 
she ended, with a laugh. 

Andy echoed the laugh, but hollowly, 
He was picturing the two in that isolation 
of storm, the world whitely cut off from 
their lone taxi-cab. The picture was very 
vivid. What had they talked about? Of 
course Smith was crazy about her—he must 
be. Had he—perhaps—kissed her? Andy 
detested his own suspicions—they seemed 
sneaking, mean, contemptible—anyway, 
what business was it of his if Smith had 
kissed her? 

But he must say something, couldn’t sit 
there like a gawk forever. Feeling the 
necessity for speech, he blurted out the 
first words that came to his lips. 

“Tt would be interesting,” he said “if 
taxis could write their memoirs.” 

Corinna straightened a trifle. 

“What makes you say that?” she asked, 

“Oh—er—I was just thinking they 
must be the silent witnesses of—er—so 
many interesting——”’ 

It was dawning on him that he had 
steered the conversation into an unfortu- 
nate, even perilous channel. 

“Have you had so many interesting 
experiences in taxis, then?” Her tone was 
light, almost impertinent, yet it held a 
subtle edge of chill. 

“Oh, nothing interesting ever happens 
to me”—trying to wriggle out, but fully 
aware of the inane lameness of the attempt. 
How had he fallen into this predicament, 
anyway? Desperately he veered to an- 
other topic, even though a hateful one. 
“We were just talking about Bill Smith 
now; he leads a much more eventful life 
than I do.” 

“What eventful things have happened 
to Bill?” she asked sweetly. 

“Well, for one thing, he finds Siberia in 
Central Park.” He strove to keep his 
voice fram sounding savage. Her own was 
gently musing as, for the second time, and 
rather irrelevantly, she asserted, 

“Bill’s a dear.” 

And Andy corroborated yet again. 

“Yes; he’s a nice fellow.” To some, this 
might have seemed a conversation not 
only devoid of brilliance but pointless. 

“He’s especially nice to go to parties 
with—always so thoughtful and depend- 
able. A lot of men aren’t like that. I 
always love to go to parties with 
Bill.” 

“Well, we must get up a party soon. 
Andy flattered himself that his manner 
was inconsequentially blithe. He even 
contrived a grin as he added, “If you'll 
promise to come, maybe I can persuade 
your Bill to bring you.” 

She glanced up from under her. long 
lashes with eyes which were wells of limpid 
innocence. 

“Why do you call him my Bill?” | 

“Well, I can’t very well call him mine. 

“You seemed to be a great admirer 4 
his—but what I meant is that I don’t se 
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Ican tell the “Triple-Sized” 
wallboard by this name 


“Cornell” on the edge 


Because I've constructed walls, ceilings and 

rtitions with about every brand of wall- 
ee on the market —and checked the re- 
sults three or four years later—I've now 
adopted the rule of picking out Cornell Wood 
Board for every job. I find that Cornell doesn’t 
warp or buckle because it is “Triple- Sized.” 


Every man and woman I've worked for 
admires Cornell’s handsome “Oatmeal” finish. 


My painter friends say that Cornell’s“Mill- 
Primed” surface takes a perfect spread of paint 
or calcimine without priming. So they always 
figure to paint a Cornell job for less. Leading 
lumber dealers everywhere supply Cornell 
Wood Board. 


Send for Sample and Booklet No. 11 
of Cornell Interiors 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


Cornell comes in neat dustproof pack- 
ages of 10 panels each; 8 lengths from 
6 to 16 ft.; two widths —‘Cornell 32 

for small rooms, ‘Cornell for large 
tooms. 
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why vou should specify him as a:ybody’s. 
Anybody’s except his own, I mean.” 

At that, Andy laughed—an unpremedi- 
tatively sardonic laugh. 

“That’s good!” he chuckled. “Poor 
old Bill—he'll never be ‘his own.’ He’s 
the most susceptible soul in the world— 
that type’s always susceptible as the 
deuce.” 

“Ves?” inflected Corinna interestedly. 
“ Just what type do you mean?” 

“That sandy, cocky type—homely and 
cocky as the deuce, but sentimental as 
they make ’em. Always mooning round 
some girl or other.” 

“T see’—slowly. ‘You mean Bill’s 
always ‘mooning round some girl,’ as you 
say.” 

Andy was suddenly aware that that 
upsurging of inexplicable savagery had 
driven him to new tactlessness, to say the 
least. 

“Well, I must say he always shows good 
taste.” 

*“That’s meant as a compliment, I sup- 
pose. Thanks.” 

Now, had she said this satirically, there 
would have been all the difference in the 
world in its effect. But there was no hint 
of satire in her voice. On the contrary, 
there was a hint of something quite oppo- 
site—something vague and undefined, but 
altogether pleasing. Andy peered at her 
timidly, and, too, that earlier intangible 
but disturbing stamp of something hard 
and hostile seemed suddenly and mysteri- 
ously to have melted away; her eves were 
quenched and dewy—she looked almost 
meek. Corinna knew very well that she 
looked meek. She could afford to look 
meek now—for a while—for the hour of 
her triumph was at hand. Yes; he was 
undisputably jealous—the poor, inept, 
clumsy dear! How pathetically clumsy 
he was in his methods! And how nervous 
he was with his hands! She contemplated 
almost caressingly an ugly brown stain 
where he'd just slopped his tea on the 
cloth. And how unconcealably anxious 
his eves! She regarded them with a secret 
compassion which was almost maternal. 
Yes; he was obviously nervous, obviously 
helpless. She liked poise in men, of course, 
but she didn’t mind the lack of it in him 
just then. Just then he was utterly, 
absolutely as she would have him be. She 
lifted her eves again and let them rest on 
him for the shade of a second; but in that 
shade of a second she registered the way 
his hair grew back from his forehead—a 
way she particularly liked—and the sturdy 
set of his shoulders—something about him 
that told one he'd be straightforward and 
reliable to the end. And the sensitiveness 
of his mouth, for all that squareness of 
jaw—yves; he would be infallibly kind and 
tender. And, above all, that wistful ex- 
pression in his eyes, the wistful eyes of a 
helpless big boy—that look would never 
change no matter how old he grew. Yes; 
she liked everything about him. 

All this in but the shade of a second, 
while her cloak of meekness was adjusting 
its folds about her—the meek garment she 
assumed, because she knew her hour of 
triumph was at hand. And Andy, looking 
at her, marveled at the mysterious, baffling 
change which had come over her; it made 
her seem, somehow, almost a different per- 
son. In his obtuse masculine way, he tried 
to analyze the change. What wasit? Her 
features inevitably were just the same 
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features as before, and even her expression 
hadn’t altered appreciably enough to 
make this striking difference. She sat 
there, the very girl who had been sitting 
there this past hour—the very same girl, 
even to that henna-colored dress. Had 
she had a chance or occasion to change 
her dress, this might have furnished a clue 
to the tantalizing transformation—every 
man knows how frocks, sometimes, seem 
mysteriously able to transform their 
wearer’s personality. 

Benighted male! Not to realize that 
every woman possesses a wardrobe of a 
thousand more frocks than those which she 
adjusts with hooks and eyes. And these 
she can substitute with infinite more 
rapidity than can those wizards of the 
stage who make “lightning changes” be- 
hind a screen. Also, she has more vari- 
ations of costume at her command than 
could be concealed by all the screens any 
stage, however vast, might hold. For the 
mental closet wherein she stores her ward- 
robe of moods is so deep and wide that its 
capacity has never yet been even approxi- 
mately determined. Corinna, at this very 
moment, had in reserve a stock of varying 
toilettes of which it would take Andy a 
lifetime to view the exhibit; and, even 
then, it is doubtful whether the supply 
would be exhausted. Yet, now, this first 
slipping into the garment of mildly acquies- 
cent meekness bewildered him. 

But it charmed him even more. So 
adorable did she seem in this unheralded 
guise that he felt suddenly ashamed of his 
rudeness about Bill Smith. What must 
she be thinking of him? 

“I’m sorry I spoke that nasty way 
about Bill,” he said contritely. ‘I don’t 
know what made me—he’s really a fine 
chap.” Corinna smiled in mute forgive- 
ness; she could forgive, because she knew 
what had made him nasty. ‘And then, 
besides,” he went on, “he’s such a good 
friend of yours.”” He made another dash 
out upon thin ice. ‘I wonder just how 
good a friend he is.” 

At that, Corinna’s delicately arched 
brows started to go up, but, before they 
had got a good start, her mood swiftly 
changed, and a naughty, impish twinkle 
danced into her eye. 

“Well, he'll never marry me, anyway,” 
she announced. 

“What?” ejaculated Andy, startled. 

“T said he'll never marry me,” she re- 
peated, the twinkle dancing more impishly. 
“You see, I had my fortune told the other 
night—and I was informed that the Fates 
have a dark man in store for me. Bill’s 
very nice, but he’s blond.” 

Andy leaned forward boldly. 

dark!” 

She narrowed her eyes:a bit in scrutiny, 
as if she had not really observed his com- 
plexion before. Then she shook her head 
with a ghost of a sigh. 

“No,” she said; “I’m afraid you don’t 
fit the description.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he is to be cery dark—dark 
hair and dark eyes. It was on the cards. 
And your eyes are blue.” 

“Now, why the deuce isn’t it my hair 
that’s off.” said Andy ruefully. “I could 
dye that.” 

“But you can’t very well dye your eves.” 

“T suppose not,”’ he admitted. 

“So you see vou aren’t the man Fate has 
decreed—isn't it too bad?” 


“But I'm not giving up so casily! Pe, 
haps Fate has stipped up a bit—in jug 
that one detail.” 5 

“No”’—affecting deep 
“Fate never slips up.” 

“Well, I think I'll put her to the test.” 

“You'd better not,” she warned. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you don’t know exactly what 
she has in store for this dark man.” 

“T'll take a chance,” declared Andy, 

He laughed. The girl laughed, too— 
light laughter, as befitted such persiflage 
but a keen ear might have detected an 
undernote of excitement in the sound. 
And, catching this almost imperceptible 
note, the spirit of eternal Eve, who was 
loitering somewhere in the room, chuckled 
soundlessly. 

Meanwhile, Corinna, still clinging to 
that jocular note, was saying: 

“But think what a fearful chance it 
would be! You don’t know me at all.” 

know that you look absolutely charm- 
ing in that what-d’-you-call-it colored 
dress—that’ll do for the present.” 

But then Corinna turned suddenly 
thoughtiul. 

“T suppose it’s just as well,” she said 
slowly, “that one can’t see underneath the 
surface of people.” She contemplated the 
outer landscape a moment before proceed- 
ing. ‘Underneath, you know, I’m some. 
times not nice at all. I have all kinds oj 
horrid feelings and impulses.” 

Women seem to know by instinct just 
when they can speak unflattering truths 
about themselves. 

“Don’t say that,” protested Andy. 
“You couldn’t look as you look and hide 
anything that’s not lovely.” 

She shook her head gravely. 

“T mean it. I have all sorts of moods. 
Sometimes I’m quite nice’’—with the 
barest flicker of a smile—*‘ but often I'ma 
great worry to myself.” 

“Well, when you feel that way next 
time,’”’ said Andy audaciously, “just pas 
the worry over to me.” 

He thought he was being merely aud- 
cious; he didn’t at all suspect the rashnes 
of that invitation. But Eve’s ghost, in her 
hidden corner, gave her soundless chuckle 
again. The eavesdropper didn’t mind that 
the avowed purposes of this meeting had 
not yet been mentioned in the converst- 
tions-that Andy’s apologies and Corinnas 
thanks for the roses seemed even forgotter. 
No; she didn’t mind the oversight at all. 
Indeed, so satisfied was she with the prog: 


scriousness~— 


ress of this particular bit of business that F 


she now invisibly hastened off to give het 
attention to other affairs. 
But, a short while after, she fluttered 


Lack to peep in on Corinna, now alone and § 


seated before her dressing-table mirror 
Corinna was sitting in a pensive attitude 
a strand of hair, waiting to be adjuste’ 
held, forgotten, in her relaxed fingers. Her 
shining eyes seemed to be regarding ome 
thing far away but delightful. Then, al 
of a sudden, she seemed to recall hers¢l. 
and brought her gaze back to view he 
reflection in the glass; she dropped th 
strand of hair and leaned forward, looking 
at herself curiously, penetratingly. Then! 
blush crept over her face. s 
“It’s absurd,” she said aloud. “Per 
fectly ridiculous!’ Why, I’ve barely mé 
him!” : 
And the spirit of Eve, listening, gavé* 
little satisfied nod and hastened on her Wa) 
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“Absence Can Not 


Adds to Your Conf L Increases Your Charm 


Hearts Divide” 


égThe delicious perfume of your favorite 
flowers seems wafted to you when you dust a 
film of Pompeian Fragrance on your skin. 
It is a talc of impalpable delicacy—soft as 
golden rose-pollen. Its charm lingers—its 
delicate smoothness is a delight and a won- 
der, lending a new daintiness to your person. 


There are several times a day when an ac- 
tive person canwisely use a dash of Pompeian 
Fragrance. At all druggists, 30c. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 


Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty 
Art Panel entitled, *‘Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.”” The 
tare beauty and charm of Miss Clark are revealed in dainty 
colors. Size, 28x 7% inches. Price, 10c. ples of Pomp 
Day Cream, Powder, and Bloom, Night Cream, and Fra- 
grance (a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With 
these samples you can make many interesting beauty experi- 
ments. Please tear off coupon now, 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 


“Use These Three For Instant Beauty” 

Pompeian Day Cream first, then Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, then Pompeian Bloom for 
a bit of color. 60c for each preparation. 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or for Pompeian shopping-hint in purse 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 

2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send 5 samples named in 
offer. 


Name 


Address. 


City 


State 
Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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“Guilty” 


(Continued from page 19) 


The morning broke clear and, for Mrs. 
Jett, full of small reassurances. Later, she 
ventured down shamefacedly for the two 
cups of coffee, which she drank bravely, 


facing the inevitable potpourri of comment. | 


“That was a fine scare you gave us last 
night, Mrs. Jett.” 

“T woke up stiff with fright, didn’t I, 
Will? Gracious—that first yell was a 
curdler!”’ 

“My mother had a friend whose sister- 
in-law walked in her sleep right out cf a 
third-story window and was dashed 

” 


“Shh-h-h-h.” 

“Tt’s natural, Mrs. Jett; don’t you 
worry.” 

She really tried not to, and after some 
subsequent and private reassurance from 
Mrs. Peopping and Mrs. Keller, went fer 


her hansom-ride with a pleasant anticipa- | 


tion of the park, Mrs. Plush, in a brocade 
cape with ball fringe, sitting beside her. 

One day, in the presence of Mrs. Peop- 
ping, Mrs. Jett jumped to her feet with 
a violent shaking of her right hand, as if 
to dash off something that had crawled 
across its back. 

“Ugh!” she cried. “It flopped right on 
my hand. A minnow—ugh!” 

“A what?” cried Mrs. Peopping, jump- 
ing to her feet. 

“A minnow—I mean a bug—a June-bug. 
It was a bug, Mrs. Peopping.” 

Thete ensued a mock search for the 
thing, the two women, on all fours, peering 
beneath the chairs. In that position, they 
met levelly, eye to eye. Then, without 
more ado, rose, brushing their knees and 
reseating themselves. 

“Maybe if you would read books vou 
would feel better,” said Mrs. Peopping, 
scooping up a needleful of steel beads. “I 
know a woman who made it her business 
to read all the poetry-books she could lay 
hands on and went to all the band-stand 
concerts in the park the whole time, and 
now her daughter sings in the choir out in 
Saginaw, Michigan.” 

“I know some believe in that,” said 
Mrs. Jett, trying to force a smile through 
her pallor. “I must try it.” 

But the infinitesimal stitching kept her 
so busy. 

It was inevitable, though, that, in time, 
Henry should begin to shoulder more than 
anormal share of unease. 

One evening, she leaned across the little 
lamp-lit table between them as he sat 
reading, in the Persian-design dressing- 
gown, and said, as rapidly as her lips could 
form the dreadful repetition, “The fish, the 
fish, the fish, the fish.” And then, almost 
mpudently for her, disclaimed having 
said it. 

He urged her to visit her doctor, and she 
would not, and so, secretly, he did, and 
came away better satisfied and with 
directions for keeping her diverted, which 
Punctiliously he tried to observe. 

He began by committing sly acts of dis- 
cretion on his own accord. Was careful 
not to handle the fish. Changed his suit 
how behind a screen in his office before 
coming home, and, feeling foolish, went 
pe and purchased a bottle of violet eau 
de Cologne, which he rubbed into his palms 
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Nights — 
Late Mornings 


If coffees effect on 
nerves and rest plays 
tricks with your hours 
of sleep, quit it and try 


NSTANT POSTUM 


A table beverage with an attractive 
coffee-like flavor but wholesome in 


every respect. 


Gaining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell, 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
sd spare time profitable. 
jurn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
q There is no other institution or agency doing s~ much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lesd- 
i i ; sample annual 
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“SUCCESS IN 
MUSIC AND 
HOW TO WIN IT” 


FREE 


THs wonderful book 
tellshowtocultivate 
your musical “bump” 
for pleasure and profit. 
Send postcard today for 
your copy and details of 
Free Trial of 
Any Instrument 
Try a famous Conn cornet, 
trombone, clarinet — any 
band or orchestrainstrument 
—in your own home, free. 
No risk, no obligation; easy 
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honors at world expositions 
C. G. CONN, Ltd 
211 Conn Building 
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with nine other 
world-famous 
musicians mak- 
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today. They 
tell secrets of 
their success; 
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ment for it; how 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
‘ Born February 22, 1732 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Born February 12, 1809 


They had Faith ; 


; HESE two Immortals had faith in America 
& during the darkest days of-her history. i 
4 The echo of their faith in our country and its fo 
institutions strike a responsive chord today. i 

The National City Company through its affilia- 1 


tion with The National City Bank of New York 4 


derives its traditions and its faith from generations 
that built with Washington and fought with Lincoln. 
This organization with its chain of more than 50 


offices and its thousands of miles of private wires ! | 

is devoted to the interests of American investors. 5 

Our selected list of American and Foreign Secun- | 

ties will be sent upon request. Ask for O154. ie 

The National City Company i 

| National City Bank Building, New York 1 
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“The High Cost of Type- 
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and, for some inexplicable reason, o1to his 
hali-bald spot. 

Of course that was futile, because the 
indescribably and faintly rotten smell of 
the sea came through, none the less, and to 
himself he was heinous with scent. 

One Sunday morning, as was their wont, 
Mr. Jett climbed into his dressing-gown 
and padded down-stairs for the loan of 
little Jeannette Peopping, with whom he 
returned, the delicious nub of her goldi- 
locks: head showing just above the blanket 
which enveloped her, eyes and all. 

He deposited her in bed beside Mrs, 
Jett, the little pink feet peeping out from 
her night-dress. 

“Cover her up quick, Em; it’s chilly 
this morning.” 

Quite without precedent, Jeannette puck- 
ered up to cry, holding herself rigidly to 
Mr. Jett’s dressing-gown. 

“Why, Jeannette baby! Don’t vou want 
to go to Auntie Em?” 

“No! No! No! Take me back!” 

“Oh, Jeannette, that isn’t nice! What 
ails the child—she’s always so eager to 
come to me? Shame on Jeannette! Come, 
baby. to Auntie Em?” 

‘No! No! No! My mamma says you're 
crazvy—take me back—take me!” 

For a frozen moment, Henry regarded 
his wife above the glittering fluff of little- 
girl curls. It seemed to him he could al- 
most see her face become smaller. 

Naughty little Jeannette!” he said, 
shouldering her and carrying her down the 
stairs. “ Naughty little girl!” 

When he returned, his wife was sitting 
locked into quite the attitude in which he 
had left her. 

“Henry,” she whispered, reaching out 
and closing her hand over his; “not that, 
Henry. Tell me not that!” 

“Why. Em,” he said, sitting down and 
trembling, “I’m surprised at vou, listening 
to baby-talk. Why, Em, I’m surprised 
at you!” 

She leaned over. 

“IT know. They’re saying it about me. 
I’m not that. Henry. I swear I’m not that 
Not crazy—not that! It’s natural for me 
to feel queer at times—now. Every wom- 
an in this house who says—that—about 
me has had her nervous feelings. It’s not 
quite so easy for me—as if I were a bit 
younger. , That’sall. The doctor said that. 
Oh, Henry—promise me you'll always pro- 
tect me against their saying—that. I’m not 
that I swear to you, Henry—not that! 

“I know you're not, Emmy. It’s too 
horrible and too ridiculous to talk about.” 

“You do know I’m not, don’t you? 
Tell me again you do know.” 

“I do—do!” 

“Promise to protect me against them, 
Henry.” 

“Why, Emmy,” he said. “why, Emmy— 
I just promise a thousand times” Anc¢ 
could not go on. 

But. through her hot haze of tears, she 
saw and understood and was _ satisfied 
rubbed her cheek against his arm. 

The rest is cataclysmic. 

Returning home one evening, in a nice 
glow from a January out-of-doors. his 
mustache glistening with little frozen drops 
and his hands (he never wore gloves) Ut 
bending of cold, Mrs. Jett rose at her 
husband’s entrance from .her low chal! 
beside the lamp. ; 

“Well, well,” he said, exhaling heartily, 
the:scent of violet denying the pungency 4 
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fish, and the pungency of fish denying the 
scent of violet, “how’s the busy bee this 
evening?” 

For answer, Mrs. Jett met him with the 
crescendo of a gale sweeping round a 
chimney. 

“VYa-a-ah! Keep out—you! Fish! 
Fish!” she cried, springing toward him, 
and. in the struggle that ensued, the tubing 
wrenched off the gaslamp and plunged 
them into darkness. “Fish! I'll fix vou! 
“Va-a-ah; [ll fix you! Fish! Fish!” 

“Emmy, for God’s sake, it’s Henry! 
Em!” 


Two days later, Ann Elizabeth was born, 
beautiful, but premature by two weeks. 

Emma Jett died holding her tight against 
her newly rich breasts for a few of the most 
precious moments of her life. 

All her absurd fears washed away, her 
free hand could lie without spasm in Hen- 
ry’s, and it was as if she found in her last 
words a secret euphony that delighted her. 

“Ann Elizabeth. Sweet Beautiful. Ann 
Elizabeth. Sweet beautiful.” 

Later, in his bewildered and almost 
ludicrous widowerhood, tears would some- 
times galumph down on his daughter’s face 
as Henry rocked her of evenings and 
Sunday mornings. 

“Sweet Beautiful,’ came so absurdly 
from under his swiftly graying mustache, 
but often. when sure he was quite alone, 
he would say it over and over again. 


Of course the years puttied in and healed 
and softened, until, for Henry, almost a 
Turneresque haze hung between him and 
some of the stark factsof Emma Jett’s death, 
blotting out horror, and leaving a dear sepia 
outline of the woman who had been his. 

At seventeen, Ann Elizabeth was the 
sun, the sky, the west wind, and the shim- 
mer of spring—all gone into the making of 
her a roscbud off the stock of his being. 
His way of putting it was: 

“You’re my all, Annie.” 

She hated the voweling of her name, and, 
because she was so nimble with youth, 
could dance away from these moods of his, 
rather than plumb them. 

“Twon’t be ‘Annie.’ Please, daddy, I’m 
your Ann Elizabeth.” 

“*Ann Elizabeth,’ then. My Ann Eliza- 
beth,” the inner rhythm in him echoing: 
“Sweet Beautiful. Sweet Beautiful.” 

There was actually something of the lark 
about her. She woke with a song, some. 
times kneeling up in bed. with her pretty 
brown hair tousling down over her should- 
¢rs, and chirruping softly to herself into the 
little dressing-table mirror before she flung 
her feet over the side of the bed. 

And then, innate little housekeeper that 
she was, it was to the preparing of break- 
fast with a song, her early morning full of 
antics. ‘Tiptoeing in to waken her father 
‘o the tickle of a broom-straw. Spreading 
his breakfast piping hot, and then conceal- 
ing herself behind a screen that he might 
marvel at the magic of it. And once she 
put salt in his coffee, a fresh cup tucked 
behind the toast-rack, and knee to knee 
they rocked in merriment at his grimace. 

She loved thus to tease him, probably 

ecause he was so stolid that each new ad- 
venture came to him with something of a 
shock. He was forever being taken una- 
Wares, as if he could never become entirely 
accustomed ty the wonder of her, and that 


delighted her. 
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France has almost won her 
great hght against war's de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in the devastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


Rigi: In her reconstruction, France 
. has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 


lion new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 


DANCE 


DIAMOND S 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargaine—123 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever published sent free fer your name and address. Your choice of 
millions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon request. No money 

‘erms as low as afew centsaday. 8 per cent yearly increase 
in value guaranteed. Extra6 per cent bonus may be earned. 


Write Today Wate WOW 
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There was a little apartment of tive 
rooms, twenty minutes removed by sub- 
way.from the fish store—her bedroom. all 
pink and yellow maple; his; a kitchen, par 
lor, and dining-room worked out hap ily 
in white-muslin curtains; spindle-legged 
parlor chairs; Henry’s bed, with a fine 
depth of mattress, and a kitchen with eight 
shining pots above the sink and a_ border 
of geese, cut out to the snip of Ann’s own 
scissors, waddling across the wall. 

It was two and a half years since Mrs. 
Plush had died and the boarding-house, 
like an ark spilled out on the rough seas, 
had struck out for diverse shores. The 
marvel to them now was that thev had 
delaved so long. 


“A home of our own, Ann—pretty 
sweet, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, daddy, it is!” 

“You mustn't overdo, though, baby. 


Sometimes we're not so strong as we think 
we are. A little hired girl would be 
best.” The fish business had more than 
held its own. 

“But [ love doing it, dad. It—it’s the 
next best thing to a home of my own.” 

He looked, startled. into her dreaming 
eyes. 

“Your own? 
your own?” 

She iaid fingers against his eves so that 
he could not see the pinkiness of her. 

“You know what I mean, daddy—my— 
very—own.” 

At that timid phrasing of hers, Henry 
felt that his heart was actually strangling. 


Why, Annie, isn’t this— 


“Why, Annie,” he said, “I never 
thought——”’ 

But, inevitably and of course, it had 
happened. 

The young man’s name was Willis. 
Fred E. Willis, already credit-man in a 


large wholesale grocery firm and two feet 
well on the road to advancement. A 
square-faced, clean-faced fellow, with a 
clean love of life and of Ann Elizabeth in 


his heart. Henry liked him. Ann Eliza- 
beth loved him. 
And vet, what must have been a long, 


smoldering flame of fear shot up through 
the very core of Henry’s being, excoriating. 

“Why, Ann Elizabeth,” he kept 1epeat- 
ing, in his slow and always inarticulate 
manner, *I—I just never thought!” 

She wound the softest of arms about 
his neck. 

“T know. daddy darlums, and I'l! never 
leave you. Never! Fred has promised we 
will always be together.” 

*Annie.”’ he cried. ‘‘you mustn't ever— 
marry — mean leave daddy—that way— 
any way! You hear me? You're « daddy's 
own. Nobody is good enough for my girl.” 

“But, daddy up for tears— 

“IT thought you liked Fred so much.’ 

“I do; but it’s you I’m talking about. 
Nobody can have—you.” 

“But I love him, daddy—this is terrible 
—I love him!” 


“Oh, Ann, Ann, daddy hasn't done 
right perhaps, but he meant well. There 
are reasons why he wants to keep his little 
girl with him alway s—alone—his!"’ F 

“But. daddy dear, I you well 
never let you be lonely—why, I couldnt 
stand leaving vou any more As you 
could!” 


‘Not those reasons alone. Ann.’ 
* Then what? 
* You're so voung.’ 


“T'll be eighteen. A woman.’ 
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All his faculties were cornered. 

“You're—so—oh, I don’t know—— 

“Vou haven’t any reasons, dad, except 
dear silly ones. You can’t keep me a little 
girl all the time, dear. I love Fred. It’s 
all planned—don’t ruin my life, daddy!” 

She was lovely in her tears, and he was 
more helpless than ever with her. 

“ Ann—vou're not strong.” 

““Strong!’” she cried, flinging back her 
curls and out her chest. ‘That is a fine 
excuse! I’m stronger than most. All 
youngsters have measles and scarlet fever, 
and Fred says his sister Lucille out in Des 
Moines had St. Vitus’s dance when she was 
eleven, just like I did.” 

“You're nervous, Annie. That’s why I 
want always to keep you at home—quiet 
—with me.” 

She sat back, her pretty eyes troubled-up 
lakes. 

“You mean the dreams and the scared 
feeling once in a while that I can’t swal- 
low. That’s nothing. I know now why I 
was so frightened in my sleep the other 
night. I told Fred, and he said it was the 
peach sundae on top of the crazy old movie 
we saw that evening. Why, Jeannette 
Peopping had to take a rest-cure the vear 
before she was married. Daddy—you— 
you frighten me when yeu look at me like 
that. What do you mean?” 

He was helpless and at bay, and took her 
in his arms and kissed her hair. 

“T guess your old daddy is a jealous pig 
and can’t bear to share his girl with anyone 
—can’t bear to—to give her up.” 

“You won't be giving up, daddums. 1] 
couldn't stand that, either. It will be three 
ef us then—you’ll see. Look up and smile 
at your Ann Elizabeth. Smile, now; 
smile.’ And, of course, he did. 

It was typicalof her that she should 
be the busiest of brides-to-be, her com- 
plete little trousseau, every piece down 
to the dishcloths, monogrammed by her: 
“A. E. W.” 

Skilful with her needle and thrifty in her 
purchases, the outfit, when completed, 
might have represented twice the outlay 
that Henry expended on it. Then there 
were ‘‘showers’’—linen, stocking, and 
even a tin one; gifts from her girl friends; 
cup-. face-. bath-, and guest-towels—all the 
tremendous trifles and addenda that go to 
gladden the chattel-loving heart of a wo- 
man. A little secret society of her erst- 
while school-friends presented her with a 
luncheon-set, the Keller twins with a silver 
gravy-boat, and Jeannette Peopping Tru- 
man, who occupied an apartment in the 
same building,- spent as many as. three 
aiternoons a week with her, helping to 
plece out a really lovely tulip-design quilt 
cf pink and white sateen. 

“Jeannette.” said Ann Elizabeth, one 
afternoon, as the two of them sat in a 
frothy litter of the pink-and-white scraps, 
“how did you feel that time when you had 
the nerv—the breakdown?” 

Jeannette, pretty after a high-cheek- 
boned fashion and her still bright hair worn 
coronet-fashion about her head, bit off a 
thread with sharp white teeth, only too 
eager to reminisce her ills. 

“I was just about gone, that’s what I 
Was. Let anybody so much as look at me 
twice, and pop! I’d want to cry about it.” 

And— 

“For six weeks I didn’t even have 
enough intcrest to ask after Truman, who 
Was courting me then.” 
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“What else?” 

“Tsn’t that enough?” 

“Did you ever dream or think—or feel 
so frightened you couldn’t swallow?” 

“T felt lots of ways, but that wasn’t one 
of them. ‘Swallow!’ Who ever heard of not 
swallowing.” 

‘But didn’t you ever dream, Jeannette— 
terrible things? Such terrible things, and 
get to thinking and couldn't stop your- 
self—silly. ghostly things?”’ 

Jeannette put down her sewing. 

**Ann. are you quizzing me about—your 


| mother?” 


““My mother? Why my mother? Jean- 
nette, what do vou mean?” 

Conscious that she had erred, Jeannette 
veered carefully back. 

“Why, nothing. Only, I remember 
mamma telling me when I was just a kiddie 
how your mamma used to—to imagine all 
sorts of things just to pass the time away 
while she embroidered the loveliest pieces. 
You're like her, mamma used to say, a 


_ handy little body. Poor mamma, to think 


she had to be taken before Truman, junior 
was born. Ah me!” 

That evening, before Fred came for his 
two hours with her in the little parlor, Ann 
flew in from a ring at the door-be!l, with a 
good-sized special-delivery box from a 
silversmith, untving it with eager, fumbling 
fingers, her father laving aside his news- 
paper to essay three guesses as to its con- 
tents. 

“Another one of those sirup-pitchers.” 

“Oh dear’—plucking the twine—“I 
hope not.” 

“Some nut-picks.” 

“Daddy. stop calamity-howling. Here’s 
the card. Des Moines, lowa. ‘From Lu- 
cille Willis, with love to her new sister.’ 
Isn’t that the sweetest? It’s something 
with a pearl handle.” 

“LT know. Another one of those pie- 
spade things.”’ 

“Wrong. Wrong. It’stwopieces. Oh!” 

It was a fish-set of silver and mother-ot- 
pearl. A large bowled spoon and a sort of 
Neptune’s fork, set up in a white-sateen 
bed. 

“Say, now; that is neat!” said Henry, 


| appraising each piece with a show of critical 


appreciation not really his. All this spread 
of the gewgaws of approaching nuptials 
seemed meaningless to him—bored him. 

Tilting it against the lamp in the place 
of honor, Ann Elizabeth turned away sud- 
denly, looking up at her father in a sudden 
dumb panic of which he knew nothing, 
her two hands at her fair bare throat. It 
was again so hard to swallow. Impossible! 

But finally, as was always the case, she 
did swallow, with a great surge of relief. 
A little Jater, seated on her father’s knee 
and plucking at his tie in a futile fashion 
that he loved, she asked him, 

Daddy—about mother 

They seldom talked of her, but always, 
during these rare moments, a beautiful 
mood shaped itself between them. It was 
as if the mere breath of his daughter’s 
sweetly lipped use of “mother” swayed 
the bittersweet memory of the woman he 
carried so faithfu'ly in his heart. 

“Ves, baby—about mother?” 

“Daddy fingering at the tie— 
“was mother—was everything all right 
with her up—to the verv—end? I mean— 
no nerv—no pain? Just all of a sudden the 
end—quietly. Or have you told me that 
just to—spare me?” 


” 


She could feel him stiffen, but when his 
voice came, it was even. 

“Why, Ann, what a—question! Haven't 
I told you so often how mother just peace- 
fully passed on, holding a little pink you.” 

“Sweet Beautiful’ —his heart was toll- 
ing through a sense of panic—* Sweet 
Beautiful.” 

“IT know, daddy, but before—wasn’t 
there any nerv—any sickness?” 

“No,” he said, rather harshly for him. 
“No. No. What put such ideas into vour 


You see, he was shielding Emma way 
back there. and a typhoon of her words 
Was raging through his head: “Oh, Henry, 
protect me against their saving—that. 
Promise me.” And now, with no sense of 
his terrible ruthlessness, he was protecting 
her with her own daughter. j 

“Then, daddy, just one more thing.” 
And her underlip caught while she waited 
for answer. ‘There is no other reason 
except your own dear silly one of lone- 
someness—why vou keep wanting me to 
put off my marriage?” 

“No, baby,” he said finally, his words 
with no more depth than if his body were a 
hollow gourd; ‘‘ what else could there be?” 

Immediately, and with all the resilience 
of youth, she was her happy self again, 
kissing him through his mustache and on 
his now frankly bald head, which gave off 
the incongruous odor of violet eau de 
Cologne. 

“Old dude daddy!” she cried. and 
wanted to kiss his hands, which he held 
suddenly very still and far from her reach. 

Then the bell rang again, and Fred 
Willis arrived. All the evening, long after 
Henry lay on his deep-mattressed bed, star- 
ing, the little apartment trilled to her 
laughter and the basso of Fred’s. 


A few weeks later there occurred a strike 
of the deliverv-men and truck-drivers of 
the city, and Henry, especially hard hit 
because of the perishable nature of his 
product, worked early and late, ofttimes 
loading the wagons himself and _ riding 
alongside of the precariously driving 

Frequently he was as much as an hour 
or two late to dinner, and upon one or two 
occasions had tiptoed out of the house 
before the, usual hour when Ann cpened 
her eves to the consciousness of his break- 
fast to be prepared. 

They were trying days, the scheme of 
his universe broken into, and Henry 
thrived on routine. 

The third week of the strike there were 
street-riots, some of them directly in front 
of the fish store, and Henry came home 
after a day of the unaccustomed labor ot 
loading and unloading hampers of fish, 
really quite shaken. 

When he arrived, Ann Elizabeth was 
cutting round the scalloped edge o! 4 
doily with embroidery-scissors, the litter 
of cut glass and silver things out on the 
table. and throwing up quite a_ brilliance 
under the electric lamp, and, from the 
kitchen, the slow sizzle of waiting chops. 

“Whew!” he said, as he entered, both 
from the whiff he emanated as he shook 
out of his overcoat and a great sense of his 
weariness—loading the hampers, you Ul- 
derstand. ‘‘Whew!”’ 

Ann Elizabeth started violently. first at 
the whiff which preceded him and at his 
approach into the room, then sat forward, 
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her hands closing into the arm of the chair, 
body thrust forward, and her eyes widen- 
ing like two flowers opening. Then she 
rose slowly and slyly, and edged behind 
the table. her two hands up about her 
throat. 

“Don't you come in here,” she said 
slowly and evenly. “I know you, but I’m 
not afraid. I’m only afraid of you at night, 
but not by light. You let me swallow, you 
hear! Get out! Get out!” 

Rooted, Henry stood. 

“Why, Annie!” he said, in the soothing 
voice from out of his long-ago. “ Annie— 
it’s daddy.” 

“No, you don’t!” she cried, springing 
back as he took the step forward. ‘‘My 
daddv'll kill you if he finds you here. 
He'll slit vou up from your tail right up to 
your gills. He knows how. I’m going to 
tell him and Fred on you. You won’t let 
me swallow! You're slippery! I can’t 
stand it! Don’t you come near me! 
Don’t!” 

“Annie!” he cried. ‘Good God, Annie, 
it’s daddy, who loves you!” Poor Henry, 
her voice was still under a whisper and, in 
his agony, he committed the error of rush- 
ing at her. “Annie, it’s daddy! See—your 
own dear daddy!” 

But she was too quick. Her head thrown 
back so that the neck-muscles strained out, 
like an outraged deer’s cornered in the 
hunt, and her eyes rolled up. Ann felt for 
and grasped the paper-knife off the 
trinket-littered table. 

“Don’t you touch me—slit you up from 
tail to your gills!” 

“Annie, it’s daddy! Papa! For God’s 
cake look at daddy! Ann! God!” And 
caught her wrist in the very act of its 
plumb-line rush for his heart. 

He was sweating in his struggle with her, 
and most of all her strength appalled him— 
she was so little for her terrible, unaccount- 
able power. 

“Don’t touch me! You can’t! No 
arms! Gills!” She was talking as she 
struggled, still under the hoarse and frantic 
whisper, but her breath coming in long 
soughs. “Slit you up from tail! Slit you 
up from tail to gills!” 

“Annie! Annie!”’—still obsessed by his 
anguished desire to reassure her with the 
normality of his touch. ‘See, Annie; it’s 
daddy—Ann Elizabeth’s daddy.” With a 
flash of her arm and the glint of the paper- 
cutter, she eluded him again and again, 
but finally he caught her by: the waist, 
struggling, in his dreadful mistake, to 
calm her down into the chair again. 
“Now I've got you, darling—now—sit— 
down——”” 

“No, you haven’t!” she said, a sort of 
wild joy coming out in her whisper and cun- 
ningly twisting the upper half of her body 
back from his, the hand still held high. 
“You'll never get me—you fish!” 

And plunged with her high hand in a 
straight line down into her throat. 

It was only when the coroner withdrew 
the sliver of paper-knife from its white- 
hess that, coagulated, the dead and wait- 
ing blood began to ooze. 

“Do you,” intoned the judge, for the 
third and slightly more impatient time, 

plead guilty or not guilty to the charge of 
murder against you?” 

This time, the lips of the prisoner’s 
= « mouth moved stiffly together. 
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Making Family Provision 


OUD 


HIS is addressed to the 

man who gives so much 
of his time to making money 
that he often forgets what he 
is making it for. ‘The accu- 
mulating of money may not 
be providing for the future of 
a family. 


These are problems which 
face every man who considers 
his responsibilities and duties. 


By making a will, you can 
designate who shall receive 
your property. In your will, 
you can create a trust for your 
dependents, insuring that the 
property you leave will be pre- 
served and safeguarded for 
their benefit. And you can 
select an executor and trustee 
to carry out your plans, 


Aman has not made proper 
provision for his family until 
he looks beyond his own life 
and takes measures for the 
protection of those he may 
leave behind. Otherwise, his 
property may be distributed 
to such persons and in such 
proportions as would have 
been entirely contrary to his 
wishes, and under such diffi- 
culties as may cause loss to 
the estate. 


The naming in your will 
of an executor and trustee is 
second in importance only 
to the making of the will it- 
self. The modern trust com- 
pany is an organization with 
special fitness for this duty. 
It has continuous existence. 
It has specialized experi- 
ence. It has the counsel and 
direction of men skilled in 
business affairs. It has finan- 
cial responsibility. It is con- 
trolled and safeguarded by 
strict statutes. 


Who will receive the prop- 
erty which you leave? Are 
you willing to let that be de- 
termined by the law of the 
State, and permit the expense 
and sacrifice often caused by 
the inflexibility of the law? 


The written expression of 
perienced in business affairs your intentions—that is your 
—would you be willing to will. The competent and 
leaveto heror burden herwith specially-equipped mechan- 
the investment of funds upon ism for the carrying out of 
which your family’s whole your intentions—that is a 
future might depend? Trust Company. 
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| The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from pag 


“T don’t like that blackamoor, Miss 
Kay.” El Mono confided to the girl. “I 
| feel assured he is a desperate vagabond to 
whom murder and _ pillage are mere pas- 
times. Please order him out of the garden. 
| He pays no attention to me whatsoever.” 
“Leave severely alone.” Kav 
| advised. “I will find a way to handle 
| him.” 
| Pablo returned presently, with two suits 
| of clothing, a soft white-linen shirt, a black 
| necktie, a pair of low-cut brown shoes, and 
| a pair of brown socks. These articles he 
| laid out on the bed. Then he made another 
| trip to the other room.and returned bearing 
an armful of framed portraits of the entire 
Noriaga and Farrel dynasty, which he 
proceeded to hang in a row on the wall 
at the foot of the bed. Lastly, he re- 
moved a rather fancy spread from the bed 
and substituted therefor an ancient silk 
crazy-quilt that had been made by Don 
Mike’s grandmother. Things were now as 
| they used to be, and Pablo was satisfied. 
When he came out, Kay had gone in to 
| dinner; so he returned to his own cusa and 
squatted against the wall, with his glance 
fixed upon the point in the palm avenue 


where it dipped over the edge of the mesa. 


| VII 


Art seven o'clock. dinner being over, Kay 
excused herself to the family and Mr. 


| Okada, passed out through the patie gate. 


and sought a bench which she had noticed 
under a catalpa tree outside the wall. 
From this seat, she, like Pablo, could 
observe anybody coming up the palm- 
lined avenue. A young moon was rising 
over the hills, and by its light Kay knew 
she could detect Don Mike while he was 
yet some distance from the house. 

At seven-thirty, he had not appeared, 
and she grew impatient and strolled round 
to the other side of the hacienda. Before 
Pablo’s casa, she saw the red end of a 
cigarette; so she knew that Pablo also 
watched. 

“T must see him first,” she decided. 
“Pablo’s heart is right toward Don Mike, 
but resentful toward us. I do not want 


him to pass that resentment on to his 


She turned back round the hacienda 
again, crossed down over the lip of the mesa 
| at right angles to the avenue, and picked 
her way through the oaks. When she was 
| satisfied that Pablo could not see her, she 
| made her way back to the avenue, emerg- 
| ing at the point where it connected with 
| the wagon-road down the valley. Just off 
the avenue, a live-oak had fallen, and Kay 
| sat down on the trunk of it to watch and 
| wait. 
| Presently she saw him coming, and 
| her heart fluttered in fear at the meeting. 
She, who had for months marked the brisk 
tread of military men, sensed now the drag, 
the slow cadence of his approach; where- 
fore she realized that he knew! In the 
knowledge that she would not have to 
| break the news to him, a sense of comfort 
| stole over her. 

As he came closer, she saw that he 
walked with his chin on his breast; when 
he reached the gate at the end of the ave- 
nue. he did not see it and bumped into it. 


| master.” 


26) 


* Dios mio!” she heard him mutter.‘ Dios! 
Dios! Dios!” The last word ended in 
tragic crescendo; he leaned on the gate, 
and there, in the white silence, the last of 
the Farrels stood gazing up the avenue as 
if he feared to enter. 

Kay sat on the oak trunk, staring at 
him, fascinated by the tragic tableau. 

Suddenly, from the hacienda, a hound 
gave tongue—a long, bell-like baying. with 
a timbre in it that never: creeps into a 
hound’s voice until he has struck a warm 
scent. Another hound took up the cry— 
and still another. Don Mike started. 

“That’s Nip!” Kay heard him murmur, 
as the first hound sounded. ‘Now, Mollie! 
Come now, Nailer! Where’s Hunter? Hun 
ter’s dead! You've scented me!” 

Across the mesa, the pack came bellow- 
ing, scattering the wet leaves among the 
oaks as they took the short cut to the 
returning master. Into the avenue they 
swept; the leader leaped for the top of the 
gate, poised there an instant, and fell over 
into Don Mike’s arms. The others fol- 
lowed, overwhelming him. They licked 
his hands; they soiled him with their reach- 
ing jaws, the while their cries of welcome 
testified to their delight. Presently, one 
grew jealous of the other in the mad 
scramble for his caressing hand, and Nip 
bit Mollie, who retaliated by biting Nailer, 
who promptly bit Nip, thus completing the 
vicious circle. In an instant, they were 
battling each other. 

“Stop it!” Don 
“Break!” 

They “broke” at his command, and, for- 
getting their animosities, began running 
in circles, in a hopeless effort to express 
their happiness. Suddenly, as if by com- 
mon impulse, they appeared to remember 
a neglected duty, and fled noisily whence 
they had come. 

“Ah, only my dogs to welcome me!” 
Kay heard Don Mike murmur. And then 
the stubborn tears came and blinded him, 
so he did not see her white figure step out 
into the avenue and come swiftly toward 
him. The first he knew of her presence 
was when her hand touched his glistening 
black head bent on his arms over the top 
rail of the gate. 

**No, no, Don Mike,” he heard a sweet 
voice protesting; “somebody else cares, 
too. We wouldn’t be human if we didn't. 
Please—please try not to feel so badly 
about it.” 

He raised his haggard face. 

“Ah, yes—you!” he cried. 
you've been waiting here—for me?” 

“Yes. I wanted to tell you—to explain 
before you got to the house. We didnt 
know, you see—and the notice was 0 
terribly short; but we'll go in the morning. 
I've saved dinner for you, Don Mike— 
and your old room is ready for you. Oh. 
you don’t know how sorry I am for you, 
you poor man!” 

He hid his face again. : 

“Don’t—please!” he cried, in a chokes 
voice. “I can’t stand sympathy—to-night 
—from you!” 

She laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Come, come; you must buck up. old 
soldier,” she assured him. ** You'll have to 
meet Pablo and Carolina very soon.’ 

“I'm so alone and desperate,”’ he mut- 


Mike commanded. 


“Vou 
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tered, through clenched teeth. “You can’t 
—realize what this means—to me. My 
father was an old man—he had—accom- 
plished his years~ and I weep for him, 
because I loved —him. But oh, my home— 
this—dear land——” 

He choked, and, in that moment, she 
forgot that this man was a stranger to her. 
She only knew that he had been stricken, 
that he was helpless, that he lacked the 
greatest boon of the desolate—a_ breast 
upon which he might weep. Gently she 
ited the black head and drew it down on 
her shoulder; her arm went round his neck 
and patted his cheek, and his full heart 
was emptied. 

There was so much of the little boy 
about him! 


Vili 


Tue fierce gust of emotion which swept 
Don Mike Farrel was of brief dura- 
tion. He was too sane, too courageous to 
permit his grief to overwhelm him com- 
pletely; he had the usual masculine horror 
ofan exhibition of weakness, and although 
the girl’s sweet sympathy and genuine 
womanly tenderness had caught him 
unawares, he was, nevertheless, not insensi- 
bleof the incongruity of a grown man weep- 
ing like a child on the shoulder of a young 
woman—and a strange young woman at 
that. With a supreme effort of will, he 
regained control of himself as swiftly as he 
had lost it, and began fumbling for a 
handkerchief. 

“Here,” she murmured; ‘use mine.” 
She reached up and, with her dainty wisp 
of handkerchief, wiped his wet cheeks ex- 
actly as if he had been a child. 

He caught the hand that wielded the 
handkerchief and kissed it gratefully, 
reverently. 

“God bless vour dear, kind heart!” he 
murmured. ‘I had thought nobody could 
possibly care—that much. So few people 
—have any interest in the—unhappiness 
of others.” He essayed a twisted smile. 
“I'm not usually this weak,” he continued 
apologetically. “IT never knew until to- 
night that I could be such a lubberly big 
baby. but, then, I wasn’t set for this blow. 
This afternoon, life executed an about face 
lor me—and the dogs got me started after 
I'd promised myseli—" He choked again 
on the last word. 

_ She patted his shoulder in comradely 
fashion. 
__ Buck up. Don Mike,” she pleaded. 
‘Tears from such men as you are signs of | 
strength, not weakness. And remember | 
te has a habit of obeying commanding | 
men. It may execute another about face | 
lor you.”’ 
“I've lost everything that made life | 
| 


livable,” he protested. 

AR! No, no! You must not say that. 
Think of that cheerful warrior who. in 
celeat. remarked, All is lost save honor.’”’ 
And she touched the pale-blue star-sprin- 
led ribbon on his left breast. 

He smiled again the twisted smile. 
et That doesn’t amount to a row of pins in 
civil lite.” Something of that sense of 
+99 disillusionment, of blasted idealism. 
‘hich is the immediate aftermath of war, 
lad crept into his voice. ‘The only thrill 

‘ver got out of its possession was in the 
shee My colonel was never content 
iad With returning my salute. He 

“ays uncovered to me. That ribbon 
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will have little weight with your father, I 
fear, when I ask him to set aside the fore- 
closure, grant me a new mortgage, and give 
me a fighting chance to retain the thing I 
love.” And his outflung arm indicated 
the silent, moonlit valley. 

“Perhaps,” she replied soberly. “He 
is a business man. Nevertheless, it might 
not be a bad idea if you were to defer the 
crossing of your bridges until you come to 
them.” She unlatched the gate and 


| swung it open for him to pass through. 


He hesitated. 

“T didn’t intend to enter the house 
to-night,” he explained. merely 
wanted to see Pablo and have a talk with 
him. My sudden appearance on the scene 
might, perhaps, prove very embarrassing 
to your family.” 

“T daresay. But that cannot be helped. 
Your right of entrance and occupancy can- 
not be questioned. Until the period of re- 
demption expires, I think nobody will dis- 
pute your authority us master here.” 

“T had forgotten that phase of the situa- 
tion. Thank you.” He passed through 
the gate and closed it for her. Then he 
stepped to the side of the road, wet his 
handkerchief in a pool of clean rain-water, 
and mopped his eyes. “I'll have to aban- 
don the luxury of tears,” he declared 
grimly. “They make one’s eyes burn. 
By the way, I do not know your name.”’ 

“T am Kay Parker.” 

““Kay’ for what?” 

“Kathleen.” 

He nodded approvingly. 

“You neglected to leave my dunnage 
at the mission, Miss Parker.”’ 

“After you told me who you were, I 
realized you would sleep at the ranch to- 
night, so I kept your things in the car. 
They are in your old room now.” 

“Thank you for an additional act of 
kindness and thoughtfulness.” He ad- 
justed his overseas cap, snugged his blouse 
down over his hips, flipped from it the wet 
sand deposited there by the paws of the 
hound-pack, and said, ‘‘ Let’s go.” 

Where the avenue debouched into the 
ranch-yard, Pablo and Carolina awaited 
them. The old majordomo was wrapped 
in aboriginal dignity. His Indian blood 
bade him greet Don Mike as casually as 
if the latter had merely been sojourning in 
El Toro the past two years, but the faint 
strain of Spanish in him dictated a different 
course as Don Mike stepped briskly up to 
him with outstretched hand and greeted 
him affectionately in Spanish. Off came 
the weather-stained old sombrero, flung to 
the ground beside him, as Pablo dropped 
on his knees, seized his master’s hand,tand 
bowed his head over it. 

“Don Miguel,” he said, “my life is 
yours.” 

“T know it, you blessed old scalawag 
Don Mike replied in English, and ruffled 
the grizzled old head before passing on to 
the expectant Carolina, who folded him 
tightly in her arms and wept soundlessly 
when he kissed her leathery cheek. While 
he was murmuring words of comfort to her, 
Pablo got up on his feet and recovered 
his hat. 

“You see,” he said to Kay, in a confi- 
dential tone, ““Don Miguel José Maria 
Federico Noriaga Farrel Joves us. Never 
no woman those boy kees since hees 
mother die twenty year before. So Caro- 
lina have the great honor like me. Yes!” 

“Oh, but you haven’t seen him kiss his 
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sweetheart,” Kay bantered the old man— 
and then blushed, in the guilty knowledge 
that her bandinage had really been jp. 
spired by a sudden desire to learn whether 
Don Mike had a sweetheart or not. Pablo 
promptly and profanely disillusioned her 

“Those boy, he don’ have some sweet. 
hearts, mees lady. He’s pretty parteecy. 
lar.” He paused a moment and looked her 
in the face meaningly. “Those girls jn 
thees country—pah! , Hee’s pretty par. 
teecular, those boy.” 

His childish arrogance and consuming 
pride in his master stirred the girl’s sense 
of humor. 

“I think your Don Mike is too par. 
ticular,” she whispered. “Personally, | 
wouldn’t marry him on a bet.” 

His slightly bloodshot eyes flickered 
with rage. 

“You never get a chance,’’ he assured 
her. ‘Those boy is of the gente. An’ we 
don’ call heem ‘Don Mike’ now. Before, 
yes; but now he is ‘Don Miguel,’ like hees 
father. Same, too, like hees gran’father.” 

Throughout this colloquy, Carolina had 
been busy exculpating herself from possible 
blame due to her failure to have prepared 
for the prodigal the sort of food she knew 
he preferred. 

Farrel had quite a task pacifying her. 
At length he succeeded in gently dismiss- 
ing both servants and followed Kay toward 
the patio. 

The girl entered first, and discovered 
that her family and their guest were not on 
the veranda, whereat she turned and gave 
her hand to Farrel. 

“The butler will bring you some dinner 
to your room. We breakfast at eight- 
thirty. Good-night, Don Miguel.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “TI shall be 
deeper in your debt if you will explain to 
your father and mother my apparent lack 
of courtesy in failing to call upon them 
this evening.” 

He held her hand for a moment. Then 
he bowed, gracefully and with studied 
courtesy, cap in hand, and waited until she 
had turned to leave him before he, in tur, 
betook himself to his room. 


Ix 


Ir was as he had left it. He smiled sadly 
as he noted his civilian clothes laid out 
on the bed. However, he would not wear 
them to-night. A little later, while he was 
hanging them in the clothes-press, 4 
propitiary cough sounded at the door. 
Turning, he beheld the strangest sight eve! 
seen on the Rancho Palomar—a butle, 
bearing a tray covered with a napkin. — 

“Good-evening,” quoth Don Miguel 
civilly. “Set it down on the little tabl 
yonder, please. May I inquire why Ye! 
bear the tray on your left hand and carry? 
pistol in your right?” 

“Your servant, the man Pablo, hi 
threatened my life, sir, if I dared bear yo" 
dinner to you, sir. He met me a momeéll 
ago and demanded that I surrender the 
tray to him, sir. Instead, I returned 
the kitchen, possessed myself of this pist® 
and defied him, sir.” ; 

“T apologize for Pablo, and will see t0 i 
that he does not disturb you again—eI— 

“Murray, sir.” 

“Thank you, Murray.” ih 

The butler was about to advance lt! 
the room and set the tray on the table# 


directed when an unexpected contretem} 
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“We've been pretty lucky, haven't we, Jack? We've never had tire trouble yet.” 


“That hasn't been luck, dear; it’s been judgment. I've alzvays stuck to Kelly-Springfields.” 
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A swarthy hand followed by a 
chambray-clad arm was thrust in the door, 
and the pistol snatched out of Murray’s 
hand before the latter even knew what was 
about to transpire. Pablo Artelan stepped 
into the room. 

“Vamos! Go!” he ordered curtly, and 
relieved the astounded butler of the tray. 
Murray glanced at Don Miguel. 

“Perhaps you'd better go,” Don Miguel 
suggested weakly. “Pablo is a_ trifle 
jealous of the job of waiting on me. We'll 
iron everything out in the morning. Good- 
night, Murray.” 

“Buenas  noches, Pablo 
grunted. 

“] have a slight knowledge of the Span- 
ish tongue, sir,” Murray protested. ‘This 
blackamoor has insulted me, sir. Just now 
he said, in effect ‘Good-night, monkey 
mine.’ Earlier in the evening, he attempted 
to murder Mr. Parker’s guest, Mr. Okada.” 

“Tt’s a pity he didn’t succeed,” Don 
Miguel replied, and drew a dollar from his 
pocket. ‘You are very kind, Murray, 
but hereafter I shall not require your 
attendance. Pablo, give Murray his 
pistol.” 

Pablo returned the weapon. 

“She ees one of those leetle lady-pistols, 
Don Miguel. She can’t kill somebody if 
she try,” he declared contemptuously. 
Murray pouched the dollar gratefully and 
beat a hurried retreat. 

From under his denim jumper, Pablo 
brought forth a pint of claret. 

“When the damned proheebeetion she’s 
come, vou father hee’s sell fifty cow and 
buy plenty booze,” he explained. He 
broke off into Spanish. “This wine, we 
stored in the old bakery, and your father 
entrusted me with the key. It is true. 
Although it is not lawful to permit one of 
my blood to have charge of wines and 
liquors, nevertheless, your sainted father 
reposed great confidence in me. Since his 
death, I have not touched one drop, al- 
though I was beset with temptation, seeing 
that if we did not drink it, others would. 
But Carolina would have none of it. and, as 
vou know, your father, who is now, beyond 
doubt, an archangel, was greatly opposed 
to any man who drank alone. How often 
have I heard him declare that such fellows 
were not of the gente! And Carolina al- 
ways refused to believe that you were dead. 
As a result, the years will be many before 
that wine is finished.” 

“My good Pablo, your great faith de- 
serves a great reward. It is my wish that, 
to-night, you and Carolina shall drink one 
pint each to my health. Have you given 
some of this wine to the Parkers?” 

Pablo shook his head vigorously. 

“That fellow, El Mono, was desirous of 
serving some to his master, and demanded 
of me the key, which I refused. Later, 
Sefior Parker made the same demand. 
Him I refuse? also. This made him angrv, 
and he ordered me to depart from FI 
Palomar. Naturally, I told him to go to 
the devil. Don Miguel, this gringo grub 
appears to be better than I had imagined.” 

Farrel had little appetite for food, but, 
to please Pablo, he drank the soup and 
toyed with a piece of toast and a glass of 
wine while the majordomo related to him 
the events which had taken place at El 
Palomar since that never-to-be-forgotten 
day when Tony Moreno had ridden in 
with the telegram from Washington. 

“Your beloved father—may the smile 


mono mio,” 


of Jesus warm him!—said nothing when 
he read this accursed message, Dey 
Miguel. For three days, he tasted no 
food; throughout the days he sat beside § 
me on the bench under the catalp 
tree, gazing down into the San Gregorio 
as if he watched for you to ride up the 
road. He shed no_tears—at least, not 
in the presence of his servants—but he 
was possessed of a great trembling, Af 
the end of the third day, I rode to the 
mission and informed Father Dominic. 
Ah, Don Miguel, my heart was afflicted 
tenfold worse than before to sce that holy 
man weep for you. When he had wept a 
space, he ordered Father Andreas to say 4 
high mass for the repose of your soul, while 
he came up to the hacienda to remind vou 
father of the comforts of religion. Where. 
at, for the first time since that vagabond 
Moreno came with his evil tidings, your 
father smiled. ‘Good Father Dominic’ 
said he, ‘I have need of the comfort of your 
presence and your friendship, but I would 
not blot out with thoughts of religion the 
memory of the honor that has come upon 
my house. God has been good to me. To 
me has been given the privilege of siring a 
man, and I shall not affront him with 
requests for further favors. To-morrow, 
in El Toro, a general will pin on my breast 
the medal for gallantry that belongs to my 
dead son. As for this trembling. it is but a 
palsy that comes to many men of my age.” 

“He had a slight touch of it before | 
left.” Don Miguel reminded Pablo. 

“The following day,” Pablo continued, 
“T assisted him to dress, and was over- 
joyed to observe that the trembling hal 
abated by half. By his direction, I saddled 
Panchito with the black carved-leather 
saddle, and he mounted with my aid and 
rode to El Toro. I followed on the black 
mare. At El Toro, in the plaza, in the 
presence of all the people, a great genera! 
shook your father’s hand and pinned upon 
his breast the medal that belongs to you. 
It was a proud moment for all of us. Then 
we rode back to the San Gregorio. At the 
mission, your father dismounted and went § | 
into the chapel to pray for your soul. For 
two hours, I waited before entering to seek | | 
him. I found him kneeling with his great 
body spread out over the pric-dieu where 
the heads of your house have prayed since 
the Mission de la Madre Dolorosa was ( 
built. His brain was alive, but one side of 
him was dead, and he smiled with his eyes. 
We carried him home in Father Dominics § ¢ 
automobile, and, two weeks later, he died 
in sanctity. The gente of San Marco: § ) 
County attended his funeral. wag 

“In February came Sefior Parker, with 
great assurance, and endeavored to take 
possession. He showed me a paper, but 
what do I know of papers? I showed him 
your rifle, and he departed, to return with 
Don Nicolas Sandoval, the sheriff, who 
explained matters tome and warned me to 
avoid violence. I have dwelt here since 
sorrow and perplexity, and because I have | 
ridden the fences and watched over the 
stock, there has been no great effort made 
to disturb me. They have a cook—a Japal- 
ese, and two Japanese women servants. Al 
so, this evening, Seftor Parker brought with 
him as a guest another Japanese, whom he 
treats with as much consideration as if the 
fellow were your sainted father. I do nd 
understand such people. This Japane* 
visitor was given this room, but this honor 
I denied him.” 
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You have three beauty ideals; 
to attain the wondrous charm 
of a lovely skin; to cherish its 
beauty in all seasons and all 
weathers; to maintain its 
dainty softness and smooth- 


escececo 


sanitary tubes 12c, 30c, 60c. 


Building, New York. 


ness against the passing of the years. 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream combines 
all three of these ideals. This is why 
famous beauties and social leaders of 
three generations have relied upon it 
to cleanse and refresh the skin, to 
beautify and preserve the complexion. 


The greatest charm of all, a radiant, 
beautiful complexion, is easily attained 
and enhanced through the daily use 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 


handy glass jars 40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


FREE trial tube on request. Address: 
Daggett & Ramsdell,Dept.1117,D. & R. 
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DAGGETT« RAMSDEL 


~PERFECT COLD CREAM 
<TheKind ThatKeeps’ 


Florida, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia 
productive farm lands. Mild climate. 
Pasturage every month. One acre of peanuts 
equals 60 bushels of corn for fattening hogs. 
Truckers and fruit-growers make $500 or more 
per acre. Good roads, schools, churches. Write 
. M. JONES 


PER MAN PER COUNTY 


$1000 Strange invention startles the 


world—agents amazed. Ten inexperienced men 
divide $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 in 14 
~ days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 first. 12 
Mperee® hours. $1,200 cold cash made, paid, banked 
: by Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A 
hot or cold running water bath equipment for 
any home at only $7.50. Self-heating. No 
plumbing or water-works required. Investi- 
gate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send no 
money. Write letter or postal today. 
ALLEN MFG. C©O., 582 Allen Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


General Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line 
Room 402, Royster Building, Norfolk, Va. 
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Complete Conservatory 


a Course by Mail 
(3: At Home-_ onderiul home study music 


lessons under great American 
and European teachers. En- 
Master teachers guide and coach 


dorsed by Paderewski. 


yo essons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
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Ment in: Piano, Harmony,Voice, Public School 
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Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banio or Reed Or- 
gan—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 


University Extension Conservatory, 257 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 
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that 
any woman can dye all articles of wool, 
or mixed goods. 


fades, and ruins your material by giv- 
ing it a “dyed-look.” Buy “Diamond 
Dyes” only. Druggist has Color Card. 
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“My father’s business affairs are greatly 
tangled, Pablo. I shall have quite a task 
to place them in order.” Don Migud 
informed him sadly. 

“If it is permitted an old servant tg 
appear curious, Don Miguel, how lop 
must we submit to the presence of thee 
| strangers?” 
| “For the present, Pablo, I am the 
_ master here; therefore, these people are 

my guests. It has never been the cys. 
tom with my people to be discourteoys 
| to guests.” 

“TI shall try to remember that,” Pablo 
replied bitterly. “Forgive me, Do 
Miguel, for forgetting it. Perhaps I have 
not played well my part as the representa. 
tive of my master during his absence.” 

“Do not distress yourself further in the 
matter, Pablo. What food have we at the 
ranch? Is there sufficient with which to 
enable Carolina to serve breakfast?” 

“To serve it where, Don Miguel?” 

“Where but in my home?” 

“Blood of the devil!”’ Pablo slapped his 
thigh and grinned in the knowledge that 
| the last of the Farrels, having come home, 
had decided to waste no time in assuming 
his natural position as the master of the 
Rancho Palomar. “We have oranges,” he 
began, enumerating each course of the 
forthcoming meal on his tobacco-stained 
fingers. “Then there is flour in my posses- 
sion for biscuits, and, two weeks ago, | 
robbed a bee-tree; so we have honey. Our 
coffee is not of the best, but it is coffee. 
And we have eggs.” 

“Any butter, sugar, and cream?” 

“ Alas, no, Don Miguel!” 

“Saddle a horse at once, go down to the 
mission, and borrow some from Father 
Dominic. If he has none, ride over to the 
Gonzales rancho and get it. Bacon, also, 
if they have it. Tell Carolina I will have 
| breakfast for five at half after eight.” 

“But this Japanese cook of Sefor Park- 
er’s, Don Miguel?” 

“T am not in a mood to be troubled by 
trifles to-night, Pablo.” 

“JT understand, Don Miguel. The mat- 
ter may safely be entrusted to me.” He 
picked up the tray. “Sweet rest to you, 
sir, and may our Saviour grant a quick 
healing to your bruised heart. Goot- 
night.” 

“Good-night, Pablo.” Farrel rose and 
laid his hand on the old retainer’s shoulder. 
“T never bothered to tell you this before, 
Pablo, but I want you to know that I do 
appreciate you and Carolina tremendously. 
You’ve stuck to me and mine, and you'l 
always have a home with me.” 

“Child,” Pablo queried huskily, “mus 
we leave the rancho?” 

“I’m afraid we must, Pablo. I shal 
know more about our plans after I have 
talked to Sefior Parker.” 


“Don Mike” Farrel, the last of the 
dons, does buck up and fight. In 
the next instalment of Mr. Kyne’s 
romance of the West, in March 
Cosmopolitan, he shows himself 
in a most unusual light. The pride 
of his noble ancestors asserts it- 
self; with it, his vital American 
spirit fuses magnificently. You 
see him as a true American aristo- 
crat. Furthermore, you are given 
an insight into the Japanese prob- 
lem such as you have never ha 
before. There is more to this 
story than a great romance; it 

presents a great truth, too. 
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Find the Woman 


(Continued from page 70) 


to hear her story. Finding that she was at 
the very moment in Don Carey’s house 
had been chance, coincidence. 
known that Garland had not come here to 
see her; he had known that Garland had 
come to see Carey. How much did he 
know? What was there to know? 

Her brain became dizzy. Spotiord had 
certainly not ceased to question the Heber- 
worth Building elevator-man when the 
man had identified Clancy. Spofford had 
cunning, at the very lowest estimate of his 
mental ability. He would have cross- 
examined Garland. The man might have 
dropped some hint tying Carey up to the 
murder. She began to feel that Spofford 
was not entirely through with her. 

There was a way, an almost certain way, 
now, though, to end her connection with 
the affair. If she told Philip Vandervent 
or Judge Walbrough the threat that she 
had heard Garland utter, the elevator-man 
would be under examination within a few 
hours. 

Did she want that? Certainly not, just 
yet. She knew what scandal meant. She 
doubted if even Sophie Carey, with her 
apparently unchallenged artistic and social 
position, could live down the scandal of 
being the wife of aman accused of murder. 
She must be fair to Sophie, who had made 
it possible for her to meet the Walbroughs 
and Philip Vandervent. Sophie had gotten 
her work. She did not like being under 
obligation to Mrs. Carey. But, having 
accepted so much, repayment must be 
made. It would be a shoddy requital of 
Sophie’s generosity for Clancy Deane to 
tun to the police and repeat the threats 
of a blackmailer. Besides, how did she 
know that those threats were founded 
upon any truth? 

Of course, Judge Walbrough and _ his 
wife had been unbelievably friendly, 
Vandervent had shown a chivalry that— 
Clancy sighed slightly—might masl. some- 
thing more personal. Noblesse oblige. But 
her first obligation was to Sophie Carey. 
Until her debts were settled to Sophie, she 
need not consider the payment of others. 
Especially if the payment of those others 
meant betraya! of Sophie. And an accusa- 
tion against her husband was, according to 
Claney’s lights, no less than that. 

And so she couldn’t make it. There was 
nothing to prevent her, though, from en- 
deavoring to discover whether or not Don 
Carey were guilty. If he were— Clancy 
would pass that bridge when she came to it. 
_ Meantime, she was supposed to be earn- 
ing a salary of fifty dollars a week. A few 
minutes ago, she had told Sally Henderson 
that she had begun checking up the Carey 
household effects. She had not meant to 
deceive her emplover. She’d work very 
hard to make up for the delay that her 
own affairs had caused. 

The Careys’ house was not ‘cluttered 
up, despite the artistic nature of its 
mistress. Clancy, who knew what good 
housekeeping meant—in Zenith, a dusty 
foom means a soiled soul—pursed her lips 
with admiration as she passed from room 
to room. Two hours she spent, checking 
Sophie Carey's list. Then she let herself 


out of the house, locked the front door 
carefully behind her, and walked over to 
Sixth Avenue 


into the restaurant where 


He had 
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How War Nurses 

Found a New Use 

for Cellucotton 
ECESSITY being the 


mother of invention, 
our war nurses in France 
first discovered a new use 
for Cellucotton, which has 
led to Kotex—a universal 
product at a universal price. 


ONE DOZEN 


eR 
eAGO. 


Cach 
12 for 60° 
**Cellucotton,’’ they wrote, 


“is doing such wonderful work as a sanitary absorbent, 
that nurses are making sanitary pads from it for their 
own uses.” 


Thus when war ended, our laboratory developed the nurses’ idea. 
For over two vears experiments went on in preparing and also in 
marketing the new sanitary pads known as KOTEX—named from 
“cotton-like texture’’—with the result that Kotex are now offered at 
a price every woman can afford in stores and shops that cater to women. 


Kotex are more absorbent, cool, of lasting softness, cheap enough to 
throw away. 

If KOTEX are not yet on sale in your neighborhood, write us 

for the names of nearest stores and shops that have them. Or 


Send us sixty-five cents and we ceill mail you one box of a dozen 
Kotex in plain wrapper, charges prepaid. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SAFE — KOTEX 
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she had met Sophie Carey last Thursday 
morning. 

Only chat long ago! It was incredible. 
Whimsically ordering chicken salad, rolls, 
tea, and pastry, Clancy considered the 
past few days. It was the first time that 
she had been able to dwell upon them with 
any feeling of humor. Now, her analysis 
of Spofford’s words, more than the words 
themselves, having given her confidence, 
she looked backward. 

She wondered, had always wondered, 
exactly what was meant by the statement 
that certain people had “lived.” She 
knew that many summer visitors from the 
great cities looked down upon the natives 
of Zenith, and were not chary of their 
opinions to the effect that people merely 
existed in Zenith. 

Yet she wondered if any of these super- 
cilious ones had “lived” as much as had 
Clancy Deane in the last week. She 
doubted it. Life, in the argot of the cos- 
mopolitan, meant more than breathing, 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. 
It meant experiencing sensation. 
Well, she had_ experienced 
a-plenty, as a Zenither would 
have said. 

Perhaps, she argued with her- 
self, it was too much to say that 
she’d enjoyed her experiences, 
but—she was glad she’d had 
them. Life hereafter might be- 
come a monotonous round of rent- 
ing furnished apartments and 
houses; she’d have this week of 
thrills to look back upon. 

She ate her salad hungrily. 
Paying her check, she walked to 
Eighth Street and took the street- 
car to Saliy Henderson’s office. 
She learned that Judge Wal- 
brough had telephoned once dur- 
ing the forenoon and !eft a mes- 
sage—which must have been 
cryptic to Sally Henderson—to 
the effect that he had met the 
enemy and they were his. 

Clancy assumed that Philip 
Vandervent had seen Spofford 
and that the man had told of 
his visit to Clancy. She wished 
that Vandervent hadn’t told the 
judge; she’d have liked to sur- 
prise him with the news that 
Spofford, the one person of all 
the police whom she dreaded, 
had called off the chase. Oddly, 
she assumed that the iudge and 


would all cost, but what woman cares what 
clothing costs? Clancy would have starved 
to obtain these garments. 

It was a delightful afternoon, even 
though Miss Conover lost her good nature 
as her back began to ache from so much 
bending and kneeling. Clancy went down 
Fifth Avenue toward the Walbroughs’ 
home, walking not on snow but on air. 

Her smile was most adorable as she 
looked up at the judge, waiting for her at 
the head of the stairs. Quite naturally 
she held up her mouth to be kissed. 
Clancy unconsciously knew how to win 


EAN CORNWELL, who, at twenty-eight, ranks 
as one of the world’s foremost illustrators. He is 
illustrating Mr. Roche’s serial, “Find the Woman.” 
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at Mrs. Walbrough, and then once again 
at the judge. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“Tt isn’t well,” said the judge. 

“But I thought you knew,” said Claney 
“Miss Henderson gave me your Message 
And that Spofford man saw me to-day, anj 
told me that he didn’t believe I had any. 
thing to do—” She paused, eying tig 
judge keenly. 

“Of course he doesn’t! Spofford wen; 
to Vandervent this forenoon. But—th 
newspapers,” said the judge. 

Clancy’s lips rounded with an unuttere 
“Oh!” She sank down upon a chair; her 
hands dropped limply in her lap. 

“What do they know?” she demanded, 

The judge’s reply was bitter. 

“*Know?’ Nothing! But a newspaper 
doesn’t have to know anything to make 
trouble! Look!” 

He unfolded an evening newspaper ani 
handed it to Clancy. There, black as ink 
could make it, spreading the full length 
of the page, stood the damnable 
statement: 


WOMAN SOUGHT IN BEINER 
MYSTERY 


Her eyes closed. She leaned 
back in her chair. The full mean. 
ing of the head-line, its terrific 
import, seeped slowly into her 
consciousness. She knew that 
any scandal involving a woman 
is, from a newspaper standpoint, 
worth treble one without her. 
One needs to be no analyst to 
discover this—the fact presents 
itself too patently in every page 
of every newspaper. She kner, 
too, that newspapers relinquish 
spicy stories regretfully. 

Her eyes opened slowly. It 
was with a physical effort that 
she lifted the paper in order that 
she might read. The story wa 
brief. It merely stated that 
the Courier had learned, through 
authentic sources, that the dis 
trict attorney’s office suspected 
that a woman had killed Beiner. 
and that it was running down the 
clues that had roused its sus 
picions. 

But it was a bold-face pari 

‘graph, set to the left of the main 
article, that drove the color from 
her cheeks. It was an editerial 
transplanted, for greater effect, to 


his wife would be as thrilled over 


anything happening to her as if 

it had happened to themselves. 

This very assumption that people were in- 
terested in her, loved her, might have 
been one of the reasons that they were and 
did. But it is futile to attempt analysis of 
charm. 

She spent the afternoon with Miss Con- 
over, the dressmaker. Business was tem- 
porarily slack with Sally Henderson. Until 
the effects of the blizzard had worn off, 
not so many persons would go house- 
hunting. And the kindly interior deco- 
trator insisted that Clancy yield herself 
to Miss Conover’s ministrations. 

Clancy had an eye for clothes. 
though nothing had been completed, of 
course, she could tell, even in their un- 
finished state, that she was going to be 
dressed as she had never, in Zenith, 
dreamed. Heaven alone kn2w what it 


and retain love. It is not done by kisses 
alone, but kisses play their delightful part. 
She had never granted them to young men; 
she had rarely withheld them from dear 
old men. 


XXIX 


BEHIND the judge stood his wife. Clancy 
immediately sensed a tenseness in the 
atmosphere. As she gently released her- 
self from the judge’s embrace and slipped 
into the arms of Mrs. Walbrough, what 
she sensed became absolute knowledge. 
For the lips that touched her cheek 
trembled, and in the eyes of Mrs. Wal- 
brough stood fear. 

_ Clancy drew away from her hostess. 
She looked at the judge, then back again 


the first page. Clancy read it 
through. 


FIND THE WOMAN 


Another murder engages the attention 0 
police, the press, and the public. The Courier, 
as set forth in another column, has learned the! 
the aut’ _ies possess evidence justifying the 
arrest of a woman as the Beiner murders. 
How long must the people of the greatest «it) 
in the world feel that their Police Department 
is incompetent? It has been New York s proud: 
est beast that its police are the most efficient! 
in the world. That boast is flat and stale no“. 
Too many crimes of viclence have been unsolv : 
during the past six months. Too many crimmn@® 
wander at large. How long must this continue 

It was. quite obviously, a partisan polit 
cal appeal to the prejudices of the Cour” 
readers. But Clancy did not care about that 
The fact of publication, not its reason. Inter 
ested her. She looked dully up at the judge 

How did they find out?” she asked. 
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Why You Must Have Beautiful Well. 
Kept Hair to be Attractive 


Illustrated by WILL GREFE 


EVERYWHERE you go your hair is noticed 
most critically. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair yrereor 4 and always 
have it beautifully clean and well-kept, it adds 
more than anything else to your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and look 
at the front, the sides, and the back. his ay 
it up in various ways. See just how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress your 
hair, or in the way you care for it, makes all 
the difference in the world in its appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When yourhairhasbeen shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, srnooth 
— bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing, to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating people use Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure and it does not dry the scalp, or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


F! RST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
watér. Then, apply a little Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thorough- 
ly all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


‘Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
—_ particles of dirt and dust that stick to the 
scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is perfectly 
clean, for it will be soft and silky in the water. 

The strands will fall apart easily, each separate 
hair floating alone in the water and the entire 
mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean, it will fairly 
squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 


Copyright 1920, 
The R.L. W. Co. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
THs is _ important. After the final 
washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of warm water 
and followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo. This regular 2 
weekly will 
keep the scalp soft, and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh ‘looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, 
and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 

counter. A 4ounce 
ottle should last for 
months. 
Splendid for children. 
Fine for Men. 
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Begin by studying your profile. 


"Yous Hair Should be Dressed so 


as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones. 


, Uf you have a pug nose, de not put your hair on the top of your head; if you have areund, fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much at the sides; if vour face 
‘5 very thin and long, then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair high. All these and other individual features must 


be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. Above all, simplicity should prevail. You are always mest attractive when your hair looks most natural-~when it looks most like vou. 
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Hair Syn 


¢ ROM Italian cathedral to English pig-sty! A 
: mere pig’s bristle spanned almost a century in 
the development of time-meters. 

Galileo’s pendulum, suggested by the swinging lamp meats and service fully covered 
at Pisa, was applied to clocks by Dr. Hooke of England. oe * 
But how to adapt this principle to portable clocks, or 
““watches,” was a puzzle that long baffled beth Hooke 
and Huygens. Late in the seventeenth century they con- 
trived to use a short, stiff spring to stabilize the swing of 
the balance-wheel. Bent back and forth by the balance, it 
vibrated like a tiny pendulum—and its humble origin was 
the back of a squealing, protesting porker! 

The pig’s bristle—crude forerunner of the modern hair-spring— 
served in this important capacity for years. As watches improved 
in accuracy, minutes took on a new meaning; and before the cen- 
tury was over, the minute hand ‘had been added—just as we find 

\ it on those marvelous timepieces of our dav— 
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Why You Must Have Beautiful Well- 
Kept Hair to be Attractive 


Illustrated by WILL GREFE 


KY ERYWHERE you go your hair is noticed 
most critically. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair pore A and always 
have it beautifully clean and well-kept, it adds 
more than anything else to your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and look 
at the front, the sides, and the back. he ro 
it up in various ways. See just how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress your 
hair, or in the way you care for it, makes all 
the difference in the world in its appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

_When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been shampooed 

enyourhairhasbeen shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
bright, delightfully soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing, to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating people use Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure and it does not dry the scalp, or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then, apply a little Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thorough- 
ly all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


‘Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
~— particles of dirt and dust that stick to the 
scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is perfectly 
clean, for it will be soft and silky in the water. 

The strands will fall apart easily, each separate 
hair floating alone in the water and the entire 
mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean, it will fairly 
squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
HIS is very important. After the final 
washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of warm water 
and followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 

n it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week fora Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo. This regular ce 
weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh ‘looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, 
and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 

counter. A 4-ounce 
ottle should last for 
months. 
Splendid for children. 
Fine for Men. 


WATIKING 


"Your Hair Should 


Begin by studying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; if you havea round, fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much at the sides; if vour face 
4s very thin and long, then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair high. All these and other individual features must 
be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. Above all, simplicity should prevail. 


You are always mest attractive when your hair looks most natural~-when it leaks most like you. 
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mere pig’s bristle spanned almost a century in 
the development of time-meters. 
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3 at Pisa, was applied to clocks by Dr. Hooke of England. 
But how to adapt this principle to portable clocks, or 
““watches,” was a puzzle that long baffled both Hooke 
and Huygens. Late in the seventeenth century they con- | i 
trived to use a short, stiff spring to stabilize the swing of | 
the balance-wheel. Bent back and forth by the balance, it 
vibrated like a tiny pendulum—and its humble origin was | 
the back of a squealing, protesting porker! 

The pig’s bristle—crude forerunner of the modern hair-spring— 
served in this important capacity for years. As watches improved 
in accuracy, minutes took on a new meaning; and before the cen- 
tury was over, the minute hand had been added—just as we find 
it on those marvelous timepieces of our dav— 
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The judge shrugged. 

“That’s what Vandervent is trving to 
find out now. He’s quizzing his stafi this 
He meant to be up here this 
evening. He was to dine with us He 
just telephoned. Some one will be 
‘proken’ for giving the paper the tip. 
But—that doesn’t help us, does it?” 

Clancv’s lips tightened. Her eyes grew 
thoughtful. 

“Still, if that’s all the paper knows——’ 

“We can’t be sure of that.” interrupted 
Walbrough. ‘‘Suppose that whoever told 
the Courter reporter what he’s printed had 
happened to tell him a little more. The 
Courier may want a ‘beat.’ It might 
withhold the fact that it knew the name of 
the woman. in order that other newspapers 
might not find her first.” 

Slowly the color flowed back into 
Clancv’s checks. She would not be 
frightened. 

“But Spofford could never have found 
me if I hadn’t gone to Mr. Vandervent’s 
office.” she said. 

“Spofford may be the man who gave 
the paper the tip,” said the judge. 

Clancy sat bolt upright. 

“Would he dare?” 

The judge shrugged. 

“He might. We don’t know. The 
elevator-man might have told a reporter— 
papers pay well for tips like that, you 
know. It’s not safe here.” 

The bottom fell out of the earth for 
Clancy. Scandal didn’t threaten her alone: 
it threatened the Walbroughs. If she were 
found here by a reporter, the gossip of 
tongue and print would smirch her bene- 
factors. 

“You're right. go,” she said. ‘“‘T’ll 
find a place——”’ 

“*Find a place!’” There was amaze- 
ment in Mrs. Walbrough’s voice; there was 
more—a hint of indignation. “Why, 
you're going to our place up in Hinsdale. 
And I’m going with you.” 

Youth is rarely ashamed of its judg- 


minute. 


ments. Youth is conceited, and conceit 
and shame are rarely companions. But 
Clancy reddened now with shame. She 


had thought the Walbroughs capable of 
deserting her, or letting her shift for her- 
self, when common decency should have 
made her await explanation. They would 
never know her momentary doubt of them, 
but she could never live long enough to 
make up for it. Yet she protested: 

can't. You—yovu’ll in- 
volved.” 

The judge chuckled. 

“Seems to me, young lady, that it’s 
rather late for the Walbroughs to worry 
about being involved. We're in, my dear, 
up to our slim. proud throats. And if we 
Were certain of open scandal, surely you 
cont think that would matter?” he 
asked, suddenly reproachful. 

Clancy dissembled. 

“I think that you both are the most 
wonderful, dearest— You make me want 
to cry,” she finished. 

The judge squared his shoulders. A 
twinkle stood in his eye. 

‘It’sa way I have. The woman always 
Weep over me.” 

His Wile sniffed. She spoke to Clancy. 

‘The man never can remember his 
Walst-measurement.” 

The Judge iought hard against a grin. 
marve Is so at her good Juck in 

ming me “ne tries to make it 


appear that she didn’t catch much, after 
all.” 

Mrs. Walbrough sniffed again. 

““Luck?’ In catching you?” 

The judge became urbane, bland, de- 
precatory. 

“T beg pardon, my dear. 
skill.” 

Mrs. Walbrough’s assumption of scorn 
left her. Her laugh joined Clancy’s. 
Clancy didn’t realize just then how deftly 
the judge had steered her away from pos- 
sible tears, and how superbly Mrs. Wal- 
brough had played up to her husband’s 
acting. 

She put one hand in the big palm of the 
judge and let her other arm encircle Mrs. 
Walbrough’s waist. 

“Tf IT should sav, ‘Thank vou,’” she 
said, “i, would sound so pitifully littlek——” 

“So you'll just say nothing, voung 
woman!” thundered the judge. “You'll 
eat some dinner, pack a bag, and you and 
Maria’ll catch the eight-twenty to Hins- 
dale. You won’t be buried there. Lots of 
people winter there. Maria and I used to 
spend lots of time there before she grew 
too old to enjoy tobogganing. But I’m 
not too old. Ill be up to-morrow or the 
next day, to bring vou home. For the 
real murderer wil/ be found. He must 
be!” 

Not merely then. but half a dozen times 
through the meal that followed, Clancy 
resisted the almost overpowering tempta- 
tion to tell what she had overheard being 
said in the Carey dining-room. It wasn’t 
fair to the Walbroughs to withhold infor- 
mation. 
more than fair to Sophie. 
spoke, she must know more. 

But how, immured in some country 
home, was she to learn more? Yet she 
could not refuse flight without an explana- 
tion. And the only explanation would in- 


Not luck 


On the other hand, she must be | 
Before she 


volve Don Carey. the husband of the | 


woman who had befriended her. 
She couldn't tell—vet. 

time to think, to plan. 

silence. Had she been able to read the 


future, perhaps she would have broken the | 
One is in- | 


seal of silence, perhaps not. 


She must have | 
And so she kept | 


clined to believe that she would have been | 


sensible enough to realize that 


even | 


knowledge of the future cannot change | 


The train. due to the traffic disturbances 
caused by the blizzard. left the Grand 
Central several minutes behind its sched- 
uled time. !t Jost more time en route. and 
the hour was close to midnight when 


Clancy and Mrs. Walbrough emerged from | 
the Hinsdale station and entered a sleigh, | 


driven by a sleepy countryman who. it 


transpired, was the Walbrough caretaker. | 
It was after midnight, and after a bumpy | 
ride, that the two women descended from | 


the sleigh. The house was ablaze in honor 
of their coming. It was warm. too, not 
merely from a furnace but from huge open 
fires that burned down-stairs and in the 
becroom to which Clancy was assigned. 


The motherly wife of the caretaker had | 


warm food and hot drink waiting them, 
but Clancy hardly tasted them. She was 
sleepy, and soon she left Mrs. Walbrough 
to gossip with her housekeeper while she 
tumbled into bed. 

Sleep came instantly. Hardly, it 
seemed, had her eyes closed before they 
opened. Through the raised window 
streamed sunlight. But Clancy was more 
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The Largest Selting 
uality Poncilin 
the World 


WO crowning achieve- 
ments: the far-famed 
Venus of Milo, and the 
superb VENUS Pencil. 
Use aVENUS Pencil—you’ll 
remember its fine quality, 
and demand it thereafter. 


Venus PENCILS 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


At Stationers and Stores 
throughout the World 


For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines ,211-3H4H-5H6H 
For delicate, thin lines 7H-BH-9OH 


Tor general writing the most 
popular degree is “HB” 


Plain Ends, per doz. $1.00 
Rubber Ends, perdoz. . 1.20 


Three copying Degrees 
for Indelible Uses 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


224 Fifth Ave., New York 
and London, Eng. 
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1920 Bond Prices 


Lowest of the Century | 


Not for 70 years have bond prices 
offered such opportunities for both 
safe and profitable investment. 


High commodity prices with the 
ensuing low purchasing power of 
the dollar have brought about high 
interest rates. This has resulted in 
low bond prices although the se- 
curity behind the bonds of repre- 
sentative corporations is greater 
than ever before. Noted economists 
believe that the upward trend | 
has begun. 


Write for list of selected bonds which 
offer safety, large income and oppor- 
tunity for substantial increase in 
value. 


L. L. Winkelman & Co, 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 


Ever-ready for the emergen- 
cy—for the sore throat, the 
painful cough, the irritating 
hoarseness that comes sosud- 
denly—Piso’s should always 
be kept handy to prevent 
these little ills from growing 
big. It is good for young and 
old. Contains no opiate. 
Buy it today. 

35c at your drugegist’s 
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ane a Use them to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


= 
Made in Square, Round, Ovai, Fancy and Heart 
be of biack, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 
5 Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK -EASY-ARTISTIC, At photo 
supply, drug 


A 


jo muss, no fuss. 


and stat’y stores. Accept no substitutes; 


ere is nothing as good. brings full pkg. and 
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it. It was as cold here as it was in Maine. 
At least. it seemed so this morning. She 
was quite normal. She was not the sort of 
person who leaps gaily from bed and per- 
forms calisthenics before an open window 
in zero weather. Instead, she snuggled 
down under the bedclothes until her eyes 
and the tip of her nose were all that 
showed. One glimpse of her breath, 
smoky in the frosty air, had made a 
corward of her. 

Just as she had made up her mind 
to brave the ordeal and rise and close 
the window, she heard a knock upon the 
door. 

“Come 
she cried. 

Mrs. Walbrough entered, followed by 
the housekeeper, who, Clancv had learned 
last night, was named Mrs. Hebron. 
Mrs. Walbrough closed the window, 
chaffing Clancy because a Maine girl 
should mind the cold, and Mrs. Hebron 
piled wood ir the fireplace. By the time 
that Clancy energed from the bathroom, 
her bedroom was warm. And Mrs. Wal- 
brough had found somewhere a huge bath- 
robe of the judge’s, which swamped Clancy 
in its woolen folds. 

There were orange juice and teast and 


in! Oh, pul-lease come in!” 


| soft-boiled eggs and coffee made as only 


country people can make it. All this 


| was set upon a table drawn close to the 


lire. 

“Why,” said Clancy aloud, ‘did I ever 
imagine that I didn’t care for the country 
in the winter?” 

Mrs. Walbrough laughed. 

“You're a little animal, Clancy Deane,” 
she accused. 

“Til tell the world I am,” said Clancy. 
She laughed at Mrs. Walbrough’s expres- 


sion of mock horror. “Oh, we can be 
slangy in Zenith,” she said. 
She drained her cup of coffee. She 


refused a second cup and pushed her chair 
away from the table. She put her feet, 
ridiculous in a huge pair of slippers that 
also belonged to the judge, upon the dogs 
in the fireplace. Luxuriously she inhaled 
the warmth of the room. 

She had talked only, it seemed, about 
her troubles these. past few days. Now, 
under the stimulus of an interested listener, 
she poured forth her history, her hopes, her 
ambitions. And, in return, Mrs. Wal- 


| brough told of her own life, of her hus- 
| band’s failure to inherit the vast fortune 


that he had expected; how, learning that 


| speculation had taken it all from his 


father, he had buckled down to the law; 
how he had achieved tremendous stand- 


| ing; how he had served upon the bench; 
how he had resigned to accept a nomina- 


tion for the Senate: how, having been de- 
feated—it was not his party’s yedr—he 
had resumed the practise of law, piling up 
a fortune that, though not vast to the so- 
phisticated, loomed large to Clancy. 
They were still talking at luncheon, and 
through it. After the meal, Hebron an- 
nounced that there would be good tobog- 
ganing outside after the course had been 
worn down a little. To Clancy’s de- 
lighted surprise, Mrs. Walbrough declared 


Mr. Roche’s stories never let down in interest. 


that she had been looking forw ird to jt 
Together, wrapped in sweaters and with 
their feet encased in high moccasins—they 
were much too large for Clancy—they . 
tried out the slide. 

The Walbrough house was perched upon 
the top of a wind-swept hill. A hundred 
yards from the front veranda, at. the 
foot of a steep slope, was a good-sized 
pond. Across this, the toboggan-course 
ended. 

It was dusk before they were too tired 
to continue. Breathlessly, Mrs. Wal. 
brough announced that she would give a 
house-party as soon as— She paused, 
It was the first reference to the cause of 
their being there that had passed the lips of 
either to-day. 

It was at their early dinner that the 
telephone-bell rang. Clancy answered it, 
It was Vandervent. 

“Got to see you. IT’ll take the eight- 
twenty. Ask Mrs. Walbrough if she can 
put me up?” 

Mrs. Walbrough smiling agreed that she 
could. Clancy told Vandervent so. He 
thanked her. His voice lost its briskness. 

you—eh—enjoying yourself?” 

Clancy demurely replied that she was. 

“T wish vou had time for some tobog- 
ganing,” she ventured. 


“Do you really?” Vandervent was 
eager. “I'll make time.” 


Clancy smiled with happy confidence at 
the things that Vandervent had not said. 
She played double solitaire with her 
hostess until eleven o’clock. Then Mrs. 
Hebron entered with the information that 
her husband had developed a_ sudden 
chest-cold, accompanied by fever, an 
that she really dreaded letting him meet 
the train. 

Clancy leaped to the occasion. — She 
pooh-poohed Mrs. Walbrough’s protests. 
As if, even in these motoring days, 4 
Zenith girl couldn’t hitch an old nag toa 
sleigh and drive a few rods! And she 
wouldn’t) permit) Mrs. Walbrough te 
accompany her, either. 

It was a dreamy ride; she was going t 
meet a man whose voice trembled as le 
spoke to her, a man who was doing all ip 
his power to save her from dangers, a mal 
who was a Vandervent. Yet it was as 4 
man, rather than as a Vandervent, that 
she thought of him. ; 

So, engrossed with thoughts of him- 
thoughts that submerged the memory 0 
yesterday’s paper, that made her forget 
that she had seen no paper to-day—she 
gave the old horse his head and let him 
choose his own path. Had she been alert 
she would have seen two men step out 
from the roadside, would have been able 
to whip up her horse and escape thet 
clutch. As it was, one of them seized the 
bridle. The other advanced to her side. 

“So you've followed me up here,” be 
said. “Spying on me, eh?” 

The moonlight fell upon the face of the 
man who held the horse’s head. It W8 
Garland, the elevator-man of the He 
berworth Building. The man who spos 
to her was Donald Carey. She had 2 
known before that Hinsdale was in Dut 
ess County. 


They rise with each succeeding 


instalment. The next series of episodes in Find the Woman in. March Cosmo- 
politan, draws Clancy Deane, one of the most lovable girls yeu have ever met 


close to her destiny. 
to learn what 


life is holding out to her. 


With the law pressing her into a corner, she begins really 


You will enjoy every line of it 
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The Profiteers 


Continued from pase 48) 


The butler stood on the threshold. He |: se 


had entered. in response to Lord Dredlin- 
ton’s ring. with the perfect silence and 
promptitude of the best of his class. His 
master stared at him for a moment un- 
easily. The man’s appearance, grave and 
respectable though he was, seemed to have 
startled him. 

“Show the inspector out,” he directed. 
“Good-night. Mr. Shields.” 

The man bowed to Josephine. 

“Good-night, my lord.” 

Dredlinton stared at the closed door. 
Then he turned round with a little gesture 
of anger. 

“What the mischief are we always chang- 
ing servants for? There were two new men 
at dinner, and thot butler of yours gives 
me the creeps. \V sat on earth has become 
of Jacob?” 

Josephine regarded him coldly. 

“One’s servants,” sne remarked, “have 
an advantage. Jacob has found a better 
place.” 

“Precisely what you’d like to do, eh? 


“Precisely what I intend to do before | 


” 


long. 

“Well then, why don’t you do it?” he 
demanded brutally. ‘‘ As soon as this in- 
fernal business is done with, I am going to 
pay a visit to my lawyers.” 

“For once,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“vou will take my good wishes with you.” 

“You mean,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that you 
want to get rid of me?” 

She met his scowling gaze fearlessly. 

“Of course Ido. I don’t think that any 
woman could have lived with you as long 
as | have and not want to get rid of you. 
On the other hand, as you know—as in 
your heart you know perfectly well,” she 
went on, “Ll have remained a faithful 
wife to you, and it is not my intention to 
have you take advantage of a situation for 
which you were entirely responsible. You 
will have to remember, Henry, that the 
reason for my leaving your house in the 
middle of the night will hardly he!p your 
case.” 

Dredlinton glared at his wife. 

“Josephine,” he cried, “I don’t care a 
damn about your leaving my house, then 
or at any time, but the more I think of it, 
the stranger it seems to me that this friend 
ol yours, Wingate, should come to the 
ollice and threaten me for my connection 
with the B. & L., and at the moment of 
leaving offer to sell wheat!” 

“Why single out Mr. Wingate?” she 
asked. “He certainly is not alone in his 
anupathy to your company.” 

“Don't | know that?” Dredlinton ex- 
claimed angrily. “Don’t I get a dozen 
threatening letters a day? But don’t vou 
understand that we must have money?” 

Josephine regarded him with a cold lack 
Ol sympathy in her face. 

“I understand that you have had about 
a hundred thousand pounds of mine,” she 
remarked. 

“Like your generosity, my dear, to re- 
mind me of it!” he sneered. “To vou, it 
seems, 1 suppose, a great deal of money. 
To m 
fair 
had. 

“What 
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not visit the Paris Shop Violet “Veolay) at 29 Boulevard 
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agofind in Valet Teolay) requistes Of 
beauty, ublifling youth and freshness 


HE Violet (Veo-lay) Shop, the home of Ve-o-lay 
| toilet requisites, has watched the hansom displace the 
coach, and the motor displace the hansom. Youth 
was glorious youth and beauty was beauty in those old days 
just as they are today. There was the same happiness then 
in finding Monsieur Violet's (Ve-o-lay’s) requisites of beauty 
as there is today. 
A hundred years of beautiful“women, of lovely faces, of 
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Soap, cold cream (solidifié); or a Raison Mignon lip stick. 
You can find in the Ve-olay line any perfume or toilet 
requisite that you can imagine. 

Ask for them and ask us to send you a tiny book about 
Violet (Ve-o-lay) and the Ve-olay Shop. We will also 
send you the name of a shop near you at which you may 


obtain Violet (Ve-o-lay) toilet requisites. Frank M. Prindle 
€’ Company (sole importers), 71 West 35th Street, New 
York City. 
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name ofa CRefumer not a perfume 


Q BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS, FRANCE 
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Ve-o-lay’s Ambre Royal face 
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51 Soap, cold cream (solidifié) 
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He flung himself toward the door. 

* Josephine,” he said. looking back. “‘do 
vou know vou are one of the few women in 
the world I can’t talk to? I wonder whether 
| the man who is so anxious to stand in my 
| shoes 

She was suddenlv erect, her eves flaming. 
He shu‘fled out and slammed the door 
after him, with a little nervous laugh. 


XXV 


JOSEPHINE was herself again within a 
few moments of her husband’s departure. 
She stood perfectly still for some time, as 
| though listening to his departing foatsteps. 
| Then she crossed the room and pressed the 

bell twice. Once more she listened. The 
| change in her expression was wonderful. 
She was expectant, eager, thrilled with the 
contemplation of some imminent hap- 
pening. Then her vigil came suddenly to 
an end. The door was opened and closed 
again. It was no servant who had obeyed 
her summons. It was Wingate. 

“Everything goes well?”’ he asked, as he 
advanced rapidly into the room. 

* Absolutely!” 

“And the new butler? Satisfactory, I 
trust?” 

‘““A paragon,” she replied, with a little 
gleam in her eyes. 

Wingate nodded. 

“Good! Where is your husband now?” 

“Gone to his den to have a drink, I 
expect,” she replied. ‘‘He is in a terrible 
state of nerves already.” 

“T am afraid he will be worse before 
we've done with him,” Wingate remarked, 
a little grimly. “Josephine, just one 
moment!” 

She was in his arms, and forgetfulness 
enfolded them. He felt the soft cling of her 
body, the warm sweetness of her lips. 
It was she who disengaged herself. 

“T am terrified of Henry coming back,” 
she admitted, as she moved reluctantly 
away. “He is in one of his most hateful 
moods to-night. Better than anything in 
the world, he would love to make a scene.” 

“He shall have all the opportunity he 
wants presently,” Wingate observed. 

The door was opened with the soft 
abruptness of one who has approached it 
noiselessly by design. Dredlinton stood 
upon the threshold. He recognized Wingate 
with a start of amazement. 

“Wingate!” he exclaimed. the mis- 
| chief didn’t anyone tell me you were here?” 

“Mr. Wingate called to see me,” 

| Josephine replied. 

There was an ugly curl upon Dredlin- 
ton’s lips. Then his truculent attitude 
suddenly vanished. He became an en- 
tirely altered person. 

“Look here, Wingate,” he confessed: 
“On thinking it over, I believe I've been 
making rather an idiot of myself. Jo- 
sephine,” he went on, turning to his wife, 
“be so kind as to leave us alone for a short 
time.” 

He opened the door. Josephine hesi- 
tated for a moment. Then, in response to 
a barely noticeable gesture from Wingate, 
she left the room. Her husband closed the 
door carefully behind her. 

“Wingate,” he invited, ‘‘sit down and 
| smoke a cigar with me. Let us have a 
reasonable chat. I am convinced that 
. | there is nothing for us to quarrel about.’ 

“Since when have vou come to that 

Lord Dredlinton?” 


‘ 
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“Since our interview at the ofjice.” 

“You mean when vou tried to blackmail 
me into selling my shipping shares?” 

Dredlinton frowned. 

“*Blackmail’ is not a word to be used 
between gentlemen,” he protested. “Look 
here: Can’t you behave like « decent 
fellow—an_ ordinary human being, you 
know? You are not exactly my sort, but 
Tam sure you're a man of honor. [haven't 
any objection to your friendship with my 
wile none in the world.’ 

“The sentiments which I entertain for 
your wile, Lord Dredlinton, are not senti- 
ments of friendship.” 

“What's that?” Dredlinton exclaimed, 
“You mean that, after all, you've hum- 
bugged me. both of you?” 

“Not in the way vou seem to imagine. 
This much, however, is true, and it is just 
as well that you should know it: I love 
your wife, and I intend to take her from 
you, in her time and mine.” 

Dredlinton lighted a cigar and_ threw 
himself back into his chair. 

“Well, you don’t mince matters,” he 
muttered. 

“IT see no reason why I should.” 

“After all,” Dredlinton observed, with 
a cynical turn of the lips, ‘t] see no reason 
why I should object. Josephine’s been no 
wife of mine for years. Perhaps you have 
a fancy for your love-affairs wrapped up in 
a little ice-frosting.” 

Wingate’s eyes flashed. 

“That'll do,” he advised, with ominous 
calm. 

“Eh?” 

“We will not discuss your wile.” 

Dredlinton shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you will. Assist me, then, in my 
office of host. What shall we discuss?” 

“The disappearance of Stanley Rees, il 
you like,”’ was the unexpected reply. 

Dredlinton stared at his visitor. Symp 
toms of panic were beginning to reassert 
themselves. 

“You admit. then, that you were con- 
cerned in that?” 

“T was and am entirely responsible forit.” 

Dredlinton’s face went deadly pale. He 
seemed. indeed, on the point of collaps. 

“Why have you done this?” he faltered. 
“Tell me what you mean, man!” 

Wingate smiled. 

“Rees,” he said, “is the youngest of the 
British & Imperial directors. Let me see 

next to him would come Phipps, I sup- 
pose. Martin left for Paris this mort- 
ing—ostensibly. I have an idea mysel 
thi at his € lestination is South America. 

“Martin gone?” the other gasped. 

“Without a doubt. 1 think he saw 
trouble ahead. By the bye, have yo 
heard anything of Phipps lately? Why 
not ring up and inquire about his 
health?” 

Dredlinton stared a little wildly at the 
speaker. Then he staggered to the tele- 
phone, snatched up the receiv er. 

“ Mayfair three-six-five,” he demanded. 
“Quick, please! urgent call! . 
Yes? Who’s that? . . . Yes, yes! Brow 
ing—Mr. Phipps’ secretary? i understant. 
Where’s Mr. Phipps? . . . What? 

Dredlinton drew for a moment away 
from the telephone. He looked like a m* 
on the verge of collapse. 

“Something unusual seems to have hap- 
pened,” Wingate remarked softly. ; 

The receiver slipped from Dredintot 
nerveless fingers. He turned round 
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face Wingate. his eyes bloodshot, a slave | 


to abject fear. 

“Peter Phipps has disappeared!” he 
gasped. “This is your doing!” : 

“Jt is my doing,” Wingate admitted, 
with his eves fixed upon the other’s face. 

Dredlinton stumbled to the fireplace, 
jound the bell, and pressed it violently. 

“My servants shall hear you repeat 
that!” he exclaimed. “I will have them 
allin. You are pleading guilty to a crime. 
| shall send out for the police!” 

“Not a bad idea,” Wingate acknowl- 
edged. “By the bye, though,” he added, 
a moment or two later, ‘your servants 
don’t seem in a great hurry to answer that 
bell. You will really have to change 
them. Fancy not answering a bell! Still, 
you have the telephone. Why not ring 
up Scotland Yard direct?” 

Dredlinton, dazed now with terror, 
snatched up the telephone receiver. 

“Quick!” he shouted down the receiver. 
“Scotland Yard! Put me straight through 
to Scotland Yard! Can you hear me, Ex- 
change? I am Lord Dredlinton, number 
one-three-eight-seven Mayfair. If I am 
cut off, ring through to Scotland Yard 


vourseif. Tell them I am in danger of my 
] 


life! Tell them to rush here at once!”’ 


“Ves; they had better hurry,” Wingate | 


remarked tersely. 

Dredlinton pulled down the hook of the 
receiver desperately. 

“Can’t you hear me, Exchange?” he 
shouted. “Quick! This is urgent!” 

“Really,” Wingate remarked, ‘the tel- 
ephone people seem almost as negligent as 
your servants.” 

The receiver slipped from the hysterical 
man’s fingers. He collapsed into a chair 
and leaned across the table. 

“What does it mean?” he demanded 
hoarsely. ‘‘ No one will answer.” 

“If you really want some one, I dare say 
I can help you,” Wingate replied. ‘The 
telephone-wire was cut by my orders as 
soon as you had spoken to Phipps’ rooms.” 

Dredlinton had rushed to the door, 
shaken the handle violently, only to find it 
locked. He pounded on it with his fists. 

“Come, come,” his companion expostu- 
lated; “there is really no need for such 
extremes. Allow me.” 

Wingate crossed the room, rang the bell 
three times quickly, and stood, in an easy 
attitude, upon the hearth-rug. 

“Let us see,” he said, “‘ whether that has 
any effect or not.” : 

_ “Is this your house or mine?” Dred- 
linton demanded. 

“Your house.” was the laconic reply. 
“but my servants.” 

From outside was heard the sound of 
a turning key. The door was opened. 
Grant, the new butler, made his appearance 
~a thin, determined-looking man, with 
white hair and keen dark eyes, who bore 
eee resemblance to Mr. Andrew 

“His lordship wants the whisky and 
soda brought in here, Grant,” Wingate 
him, “and—wait just a moment. 
vm very much distressed about 

Wsappearance of your friends, Lord 
Dredlinton. Would you like to see 
them?” 

“What? See Rees and Phipps?” 

es. 
nonsense!’’ Dredlinton 
. ou may know where they are 


~I should think it js very likely that vou | 
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A ROYAL TRIBUTE 


NCIENT Egyptian monarchs purchased remem- 
brance at the cost of untold wealth and labor. 
Kingdoms were impoverished, generations of men and 
countless years of toil were required to build those royal 
monuments—that the memory of a king might live. 


He simple the task of love and honor now. The 
earth has yielded a stone which rivals the pyra- 
mids in endurance and far surpasses them in beauty. 
The monument, mausoleum, or war-hallowed cenotaph, 
in ROCK OF AGES GRANITE will stand forever, a fitting 
tribute to the name it bears. 


ERFECT in texture, rich and even in color, the 
polished ROCK OF AGES GRANITE seems indeed a 


royal mark of memory. 
Send for our interesting booklet which tells the ROCK OF AGES story. 
Every monument in ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 
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certificate is your guarantee. 
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are lessened when she is prepared to 
guard against the ill-effects that may 
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ing or helping sore throats — cleanses 
and heals cuts and bruises. Will ease 
pain and reduce inflammation caused 
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Let the children play, but be pre- 
pared for emergencies. 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s, ora 
liberal trial bottle sent for ten cents. 
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75 TempleSt., Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Infantile 


Paralysis | 


left William White's leg in a crip- \ 
pled condition, forcing him to walk ° 
on his toes. Less than five months 
treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
produced the satisfactory result 
shown in the lower photograph. 
Read his mother’s letter. 

“When William was three years old, he had 
Infantile Paralysis, which left him crippled in 
his leftleg. He went to your Sanitarium 
October 24, 1919, at the age of 13—walking 
on his toes. Came out April 10 with his foot 
flat on the floor and can walk as good as 


oe Mrs. S. P. White, Weed, Cal. 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thors 
oughly equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the § 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile g 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- @ 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, { 
etc., especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults. Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis”; also 
“Book of References,” free. Write 
for them. 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
936 Aubert Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no ; 


Write for Special Terms. Send today for | 


do—but you aren’t going to persuade me 
that vou’ve got them here in my house.” 

Wingate glanced across at the butler, 
who nodded understandingly and with- 
drew. Dredlinton intercepted the look and 
shook his fist. 

“You've been tampering with my ser- 
vants, damn you!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, they haven’t been yours very 
long, have they?’’ Wingate reminded him. 

“So this is all part of a plot!’ Dred- 
|linton continue’, with increasing appre- 
| hension. ** They are in your pay, are they? 
| It was only this morning I noticed all these 
/new faces round me. God help us!’ 

The words seemed to melt away from his 
lips. The door had been flung open, and a 
queer little procession entered. First of all 
came Grant, followed by a footman leading 
Peter Phipps by the arm. Phipps’ hands 
were tied together. A gag in the form of a 
respirator covered his mouth. Cords, 
which had apparently only just been un- 
knotted, were round each leg. He had the 
expression of a man completely dazed. 
After him came another of the footmen, 
leading Stanley Rees, who was in similar 
straits. Wingate motioned toa third foot- 
man, who had followed behind. 

‘**Pull out that round table,”’ he directed. 
“Place three chairs round it. So. Sit 
down. Phipps. Sit down, Rees.” 

They obeyed. Dredlinton. who had 
been speechless for the last few seconds, 

azed with horror-stricken eves at the third 
chair. Wingate smiled at him grimly. 

‘That third chair, Dredlinton,” he 
announced, “‘is for you.” 

The terrified man made an inetiectual 
dash for the door. - 

“You mean to make a prisoner of me in 
my own house?” he shouted, as he found 
himself in the clutches of one of the foot- 
men. “What fool’s game is this? You 
know you can’t keep it up. Wingate. 
! You'll be transported, man. Come; con- 


_fess it’s a joke.” 

“It is a joke,” Wingate assured him 
gravely, ‘but it may need a very peculiar 
sense of humor to appreciate it. However, 

you need not fear. Your life is not threat- 
ened. Now, Dickenson, the loaf!” 

‘ The third man stepped back to the door 
,and, from the hands of another servant 
} who was waiting there, took an ordinary 
' cottage-loaf. The three men now were 
| seated round the table, bound to their 
| chairs and gagged. In the middle of the 
| table, just bevond their reach, Wingate, 
| leaning over them, placed the loaf of bread. 
| “T am now,” he announced, standing a 
| little back. “* going to tell Grant to release 
your gags. You will probably all try 
shouting. I can assure you that it is quite 
hopeless. This roem looks out, as you 
know, upon a courtyard. Every person 
under this roof is in my employ. There is 
no earthly chance of your being heard by 
anyone. Now, Grant!” 

The man unfastened the gags—first 
Phipps’, then Rees’s, and finally Dred- 
linton’s. Curiously enough, not one of the 
three men raised their voices. Wingate’s 
words seemed to have impressed them. 
Dredlinton was the only one who broke 
into anything like violent speech. 

“My God, Wingate,” he exclaimed, “if 
you think I'll ever forget this, you’re mis- 
taken! I'll see you in prison for it!” 

“The after-consequences of this little 


| melodrama.” Phipps interposed, with grim 


fury, “certainly present something of a 
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problem. What good can you expect to do 
by this brigandage?”’ 

Wingate smiled. 

“The very word ‘brigandage,’” he 
observed, “suggests my answer—ransom,” 

“But you can’t want money!” Phipps 
protested. 

“We are wasting time,” Wingate de. 
clared, a little shortly. “It is better that 
we have a complete understanding. Get 
this into your head,” he went on, drawing 
a long, ugly-looking pistol Irom his trousers 
pocket and displaying it. “This is an 
automatic pistol. I shall leave you, for 
the present, ungagged, but if rescue comes 
to you by any efforts of your own, I give 
you my word of honor that I shall shoot 
the three of you and be proud of my 
night’ s work.” 

“And swing for it afterward,” Dred- 
linton threatened. ‘‘The man’s mad!” 

‘The man is in earnest,”’ Phipps growled, 
“What are your terms? You must state 
them sooner or later.” 

‘Agreed,’ Wingate replied. He pointed 
to the loaf of bread. ‘The cost of that 
loaf is, I believe, to be exact, one and ten- 
pence ha’penny—one and _ tenpence ha’ 
penny to poor people. When you sign an 
authority to sell wheat in sufficient bulk 
to bring the cost down to sixpence, you 
can have the loaf and go as soon as the 
sale is finished. You will find here,” he 
went on, laving a document upon the table, 
*‘a calculation which may help you. Your 
approximate holdings of wheat may be 
exaggerated a trifle, although these lists 
came from your office, but I think you 
will find that the figures there will be oj 
assistance to you ‘when you ‘decide to give 
the word.” 

“Let me get this clearly into my head,” 
Phipps begged, after a moment’s amaze! 
silence, ‘‘without the possibility of any 
mistake. You mean that we are to sell 
wheat at about sixty per cent. less than thr 
present value—in many casts 
sixty per cent. less than we gave for it?” 

“That, I imagine, will be about the 
position,”’ Wingate admitted. 

“What if we refuse?” Dredlinton askel. 

“You will be made a little more secure, 
Wingate explained, “your gigs fastene! 
and your arms corded to the backs of th 
chairs.” 

“But for how long?” 

“Until you give the word.” 

“And supposing we never give t 
word?”’ Stanley Rees demi anded. 

“Then you st there,” Wingate replie! 
“until you die.” 

Dredlinton glanced covertly across él 
Phipps. 

“This is a matter which we ovgnt t 

discuss in private conference.” he sal 
slowly. ‘What do you think, Phipps? 

“TI agree.” 

“T am afraid,” Wingate intcrrupte: 
suavely, “that Mr. Phipps’ views wiil not 
affect the situation.” 

“Supposing.” Rees suggested, “ we wer 
induced to knuckle under, to become the 
victim of your damned blackmailing 
scheme, surely, then, one of us would b 
allowed to go’ down to the City on paro 
ch?” 

Wingate shook his head. 

ap | regret to say that I should “a fe 
justified in letting one of you out of 
sight. In the event of your seeing rei 
the telephone will be at your disp sal, an 
a verba! message could be cont: irmed by 
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all three of you. T imagine that your office 
would sell on such instructions.’ 

Phipps. who had been sitting during the 
last few minutes in a state almost of tor- 
por. began to show signs of his old self. 

‘That is a matter which need not be 
discussed.” he declared. ‘* You have taken 
our breath away, Wingate. I am only now 
beginning to realize that you are in earnest 
in this idiotic piece of melodrama, but. if 

you are, so are we. You can starve us or 
shoot us or suffocate us, but we shall not 
sell wheat. By God, we shan’t!”’ 

Wingate simply shrugged his shoulders. 

“T accept your defiance,” he announced. 
“Let us begin our tryst.’ 

Dredlinton struck the table with his fist. 

“JT will not submit!” he exclaimed. 
“My health will not stand it!” 

There was meaning in his eyes as w ell as 
in his tone—a meaning which Phipps put 
brutally into words. 

“It’s no good, Dredlinton,” he warned 
him. “We are going to stick it out, and 
you've got to stick it out with us. But,’ 
he added, glaring at Wingate, ‘remember 
this: Only half an hour before I was taken, 
Scotland Yard rang up to tell me that they 
thought they had a clue as to Stanley’s 
disappearance. You risk five years’ penal 
servitude by this freak.” 

“Tam content,” was the cool reply. 

“But I am not!” Dredlinton shouted, 
straining at his cords. “I resign! I resign 
from the board! I chuck it! Set me free!” 

“The proper moment for your resigna- 
tion from the board of the British & Im- 
perial Granaries,” Wingate told him 
sternly, “was a matter of six months ago. 
You are a little too late, Dredlinton.” 

Phipps leaned a little across the table. 

“We shall suffer,” he said hoarsely, ** but 
it will be for hours. With you, Wingate, 
it will be a matter of years. Our turn will 
come when we visit you in prison.” 
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Ix the board-room of the British & 
Imperial Granaries, Limited, - were four 
vacant chairs and four unoccupied desks. 
each of the latter piled with a mass of 
letters. Outside was disquietude; in the 
street, almost a riot. Callers were com- 
pelled to form themselves into line—and 
left with scanty comfort. Wingate, by 
What seemed to be special favor, was 
passed through the little throng and ush- 
ered by Harrison himself into the deserted 
board- room. 
“So you have no news of any of your 
directors, Harrison?” the former observed. 
“None whatever, sir.” 
“What happens to the business, eh—to 
your big operations?” Wingate inquired. 
“The business suffers to some extent. 
of course, ” Harrison admitted. 
“Your banking arrangements? 
“T have limited powers of signature. 
So far, the bank has been lenient.” 
see.”” Wingate ruminated—and waited. 
The gencral policy of the firm is, as 
you are aware, to buy,” Harrison con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “That policy has 
naturally been suspended during the last 
forty-eight hours. There are rumors, too, 
of a large shipment of wheat from an unex- 
ys source, by some steamers which we 
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“Only by points and fractions. The 
market is never sure of our principals. 
Sometimes, when they have bought most 
largely, they have remained inactive for a 
few days beforehand, on purpose to de- 
press prices.” 

“Do people believe in—their disap- 
pearance?” 

‘**Not down here—in the City, I mean,” 
Harrison replied grimly. ‘To be frank 
with you, the market suspects a plant.” 

“Let me,” Wingate suggested, “give 
you my impression as to the disappearance 
of three of your directors. I picture them 
to myself as indulging in a secret tour 
through the north of England—a_ tour 
undertaken in order that they may realize 
personally whether their tactics have reall y 
produced the suffering and distress re- 
ported. I picture them convinced. I 
ask myself what would be their natural 
course of action. Without a doubt, they 
would sell wheat.” 

wheat,’’ 
“Ves!” 

“They would be in a hurry,” Wingate 
continued. ‘They would not wish to 
waste a moment. They would probably 
telephone their instructions. Would ft be 
sufficient if you recognized the voice?” 

“Confirmation from a fellow director 
I might have to ask for,” Harrison decided. 

“Nothing else?” 

* Nothing.” 

“And how long would it take you to 
sell, say——” 

“T should prefer not to have quantities 
mentioned,” Harrison interrupted. ‘When 
we start to sell in a dozen places, the thing 
is beyond exact calculation. The brake 
can be put on if necessary.” 

“T understand,” Wingate replied. ‘But 
I should think it probable, if the truth 
dawns upon our friends, that no brake will 
be necessary. As regards your own affairs, 
Harrison?” 

“T received your letter last night, sir.’’ 

* You found its contents satisfactory?” 

found them generous, sir.” 

Wingate took up his hat and stick. 

“My visit here,” he remarked, “might 
easily be misconstrued. Would it be possi- 
ble for me to leave without fighting my 
way through that mob?” 

Harrison led the way through an inner 
room to a door opening out upon a passage. 
He stood there with the handle of the 
door in his hand. There was no farewell 
between him and his departing visitor, no 
sign of intelligence in his inscrutable face. 

*Presuming that the disappearance of 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Rees, and Lord Dred- 
linton is accounted for by this supposed 
journey to the North,’ he ventured, 
‘when should you imagine that they might 
be communicating with me?” 

About dawn to-morrow,” Wingate re- 
plied. ‘You will be here?” 

never leave.’ was the quiet answer. 
“About dawn to-morrow?” 

“Or before.” 


’ 


Harrison repeated. 


Josephine asked the same question in a 
different manner when Wingate entered 
| her little sitting-room a few hours later. 

“They are obstinate?” she inquired 
curiously. 

He sipped the tea which she had handed 
to him. 

“Very,” he admitted. ‘Yet, after all, 


why not? If we succeed, it is, at any rate, 
, the end of their private fortunes, of Phipps’ 
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ambitions, and your husband's creams of 
wealth.” 

“So much the better,” she declared sad. 
ly. ‘‘More money with Henry has only 
meant a greater eagerness to get rid of it.” 

A companionship which had no need of 
words seemed to have sprung up between 
them. They sat together for some min. 
utes without speech, minutes during which 
the deep silence which reigned throughout 
the house seemed curiously accentuated: 
Josephine shivered. She placed her hand 
in his. 

“T shall never know what happiness is,” 
she declared, ‘until I have left this house— 
never to return.” 

“That will not be long,” Wingate re. 
minded her gravely. 

Her eyes glowed for a moment, but she 
was disturbed, tremulous, agitated. 

“T listen for footsteps in the streets,” 
she confessed. “I am afraid.” 

“Needlessly,” he assured her. “I know 
for a fact that Shields is off the scent.” 

“But he is not a fool,” she answered 
hastily. “I only saw him for a few 
minutes, but he impressed me.” 

“Shields is, without doubt, a capable 
person,” Wingate admitted, ** but he could 
only succeed in this case by blind guessing. 
Stanley Rees was brought into this house 
through the mews, without observation 
by any living person. Phipps, when he 
received that supposed message from you, 
was only too anxious to come the same 
way. Honestly, Josephine, I think that 
you may banish your fears.” 

woman’s fears only, dear.” she ad- 
mitted, as she gave him her hands. “Why 
did nature make my sex pessimists and 
yours optimists, I wonder? I would so 
much rather look toward the sun.” 

“Soon,”’ he promised her, with a smile, 
“vou will find your long-delayed happ- 
ness.” 

The tears which stood in her eyes were of 
unalloyed content; the drama so close at 
hand was forgotten. Their hands remained 
clasped for a moment. Then he left her. 


Back into that room, with its strange 
mystery of shadows, its odor of mingled 
tragedy and absurdity. Grant rose froma 
high-backed chair guarding the table a 
Wingate approached. The latter glanced 
toward the three men crouching round the 
table. Their white faces gleamed weirdly 
against the background of shaded light. 
There were black lines under Dredlintons 
eyes. He made a gurgling effort at speech 
—his muttered words were only partly 
coherent. 

“T resign! I resign!” 

Wingate shook his head. : 

“Tam afraid, Lord Dredlinton,” he said, 
“that you are in the hands of your fellow 
directors. One may not be released with- 
out the others. Directly you can induct 
Mr. Phipps and Mr. Rees to see reason. 
you will all three be restored to liberty: 

Phipps lurched toward him with dl 
furious gesture. Wingate only smiled a 
he threw himself into his easy chair. 

“Wheat is falling very slowly,” he av 
nounced. ‘Everyone is waiting for th 
B. & L. to sell. You may go now, Grant, ! 
added; “I will take up the watch myself. 
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WINGATE, notwithstanding his 
nerve, woke with a start in the gray of th 
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following morning. to find his heart pound- 
ing against his ribs and a chill sense of hor- 
ror stealing into his brain. Nothing had 
happened or was happening except that 
one cry—-the low, awful cry of a man in 
agony. Dredlinton, from whom had come 
the sound, had fallen with his head and 
shoulders upon the table. Phipps was sit- 
ting bolt upright. Rees was leaning far 
back in his chair. His patch of high color 
had gone. There was an ugly twist to his 
mouth, a livid tinge in his complexion, but 
nevertheless he slept. His fingers clenched 
round the butt of his pistol, Wingate rose 
to his feet and watched. Phipps seemed 
keyed up to suffering. Dredlinton showed 
nosign. Their jailer strolled up to the table. 

“There is the bread there. Phipps,” he 
said, “a breakfast-tray outside, and some 
coffee. How goes it?” 

Phipps turned his leaden face. His eyes 
glowed dully. He said nothing. 

Wingate returned to his place. lighted 
and smoked a pipe, and dozed off again. 
When he opened his eves, the sunlight was 
streaming in through a chink in the closed 
curtains. He looked toward the table. 
Dredlinton had not moved. Rees was 
crying quietly, like a child. An unhealthy- 
looking perspiration had broken out on 
Phipps’ face. 

“Really,” Wingate remarked, “you are 
all giving yourselves unnecessary 
amount of suffering.” 

Phipps spoke the fateful words after two 
ineffectual efforts. 

“We give in,” he faltered. ‘We sell.”’ 

“Capital!” Wingate exclaimed, rising 
promptly to his feet. “Come! In ten 
minutes you shall be drinking coffee or 
wine—whichever you fancy. We will 
hurry this little affair through.” 

He crossed the room, opened a cupboard, 
and brought a telephone instrument to the 
table. 

“City one-thousand,” he began... . 
“Yes... . British & Imperial? . . . Right! 
Mr. Harrison there? . . . Ask him to come 
to the phone, please. . . . Harrison? . . . 
Good! Mr. Phipps will speak to you.” 

Wingate held the telephone before the 
half-unconscious man. Phipps swayed 
toward it. 

“Yes? That Harrison? . . . Mr. Phipps 

. No; it’s quite all right. We've 
been away, Mr. Rees and I. We've de- 
cided—to sell wheat—to sell, you under- 
stand? You are to telephone Liverpool, 
Manchester, Lincoln, Glasgow, Bristol, and 
Cardiff. Establish the price of sixty 
shillings. Yes: that’s right—sixty shillings. 
What is that you say? . . . You want con- 
firmation? Mr. Rees will speak.” 

Wingate passed the telephone to Rees. 

's voice sounded strained, and cracked. 
‘ Mr. Rees speaking, Harrison... . 

€s; we are back. We'll be round at the 
ollice later on. You got Mr. Phipps’ mes- 
al -» . We've made up our minds to 
= Wheat—sell it... . What the devil 
does It matter to vou why? We are selling 
tosave—" Wingate’s pistol had stolen 
rom his pocket. Rees glared at it for a 
Moment and then went on: “To save an 
Yunction from the government. We 
ave private information. They have 


actermined to find our dealings in wheat 
egal, Yes: 
€ said—sixty shillings 
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they’re a good investment 
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“Good Fixtures’ is a 
monthly magazine devoted 
to increasing sales. It will 
help you build bigger, bet- 
ter business. And it ts ab- 
solutely free—no_ strings— 
no ifs and ands. Send us 
your name and we will 
send you “Good Fixtures” 

every month, 


In a Little Town 


Slatington, Penna., only boasts about +000 popula- 
tion. But it has one of the livest drug stores in the 
country. Dr. Samuel B. Kern is the proprietor. And 
McLean Good Fixtures are the star salesmen. 


Dr. Kern has proved a mighty interesting fact. He 
has found that McLean Wall Units sell twice as much 
merchandise as other display cases. Unit by unit he is 
fitting out his entire store. And his total business in- 
creases in amazing leaps and bounds. 


Dr. Kern says: “I have many people admire my new 
store and many cannot understand how a little town 
like Slatington could ever have such a large and beauti- 
ful drug store. At first I considered Good Fixtures 
too high, but now I know they are very good invest- 
ments to make.” 


Hundreds of our customers are proving this interesting 
fact every day. No matter what your present trade— 
it will pay you to install Good Fixtures. They attract 
customers and sell goods. You don’t have to dig deep 
into your pocket—simply order one Wall display Unit 
today. Set it up yourself (without help) and as soon 
as it pays for itself order another. And so on, until you 
have a beautiful modern store that will net you from 
50% to 200% increase in annual profits. 


Good Fixtures are sold direct to you, saving all the 
intermediate expense. Write us for information and our 
catalog which tells you how to select, order and install 
the right Good Fixtures to better your store. 


W. B. McLEAN MFG. CO., 3039 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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ring us up. . Where are we? Why, at 
Lord Dredlinton’s house. Don’t be longer 
than you can help. Put a different person 
on each line. What’s that?” 

Rees turned his head. 

“‘He wants to know again,” he saia 
“how much to sell. Let me say half ou 
stock. That will be sufficient to ruin us.” 

“The whole stock,” said Wingate. 

“Sell the whole stock,’ Rees repeated. 

Wingate replaced the telephone upon a 
distant table. Then he mixed a little 
brandy and water in two glasses, broke off 
a piece of bread, set it before the two men, 
It was answered in an 


“Grant.” he directed, “bring in the 
breakfast-trays in ten minutes.” 

The man disappeared as silently as he 
had come. Wingate cut the knots and 
released the hands of his two prisoners. 
Their fingers were numb and _ helpless, 
however. Rees picked up the bread with 
his teeth from the table. Phipps tried, but 
failed. Wingate held the tumbler of brandy 
and water once more to his lips. 

Here—take this,” he invited. 

‘Aren't vou going to give him any- 
thing?” Phipps asked, moving his head 
toward Dredlinton. 

“He asleep.” Wingate answered. 
‘Better leave him alone until breakfast is 
ready.’ 

The telephone-bell tinkled. Wingate 
brought back the instrument and held out 
a receiver each to Phipps and his nephew. 

“Harrison speaking. Your messages 
have all gone through on the trunk lines, 
sir. The sales have begun already, and the 
whole market is in a state of collapse. H 
vou are coming down, I should advise you, 
sir, to come in by the back entrance. 
There'll be a riot here when the news gets 


is 


| about.” 


Wingate removed the telephone once 
more. 

“And now,” 
like a wash, perhaps? 
wake Dredlinton.” 

He touched the creuching form upon 
the shoulder. There was no response. 

**Dredlinton.” he said firmly, ‘wake up. 
Your vigil is over.” 

Again there was no response. Wingate 
leaned over and lifted him up bodily by 
both shoulders. It was a terrible sight 
upon which they looked—Dredlinton’s 
face like a piece of marble, white to the 
lips, the eyes open and staring, the un- 
mistakable finger of Death written across 
it. 

“He's gone!”’ Rees choked. ‘* Gone!” 

Phipps suddenly found vigor once more 
in his arm. He struck the table. There 
was a note of triumph in his brazen tone. 

“My God, Wingate,” he cried, you've 
killed him! You'll swing for this job, 
after all!” 

There followed a few moments of tense 


he suggested, “vou would 
Or, first, we'd better 


and awestruck silence. Rees looked at 
Wingate with triumphant malice. 

* This is murder!” he exclaimed. 

“So your excellent uncle has already 
intimated,”’ Wingate replied. ** I am sorry 
that it has happened, of course. As for 


the consequences, I do not fear them.”’ 
He crossed the room and rang the bell. 
Once more, a servant in plain clothes made 
a prompt appearance 
“Send to her ladyship’s room,”’ Wingate 
directed, ‘and inquire the name and ad- 
dress of Lord Dredlinton’s doctor. Let 


him be fetched here at once. ‘fell tyo 
of the others to come down Lord 
Dredlinton must be carried into his bed- 
room. 

The man had hardly left the room before 


‘ the door was opened again and Grant him- 


self appeared. This time, he closed the door 
behind him and came a little way toward 
Wingate. 

“Inspector Shields is here, sir,” 
nounced, in an agitated whisper. 

Wingate started. 

“What does he want?” 

“He wants to see Lord Dredlinton.” 

Wingate hesitated for a moment, deep 
in thought. Behind him, the two ex. 
hausted men chuckled hideously. 

“Some playing-cards,’ Wingate 
rected, suddenly breaking into speech. 
“Open that sideboard, Grant. Bring out 
the sandwiches and biscuits and fruit. 
That’s right. And some glasses. Open the 
champagne quickly. Cigars, too. Here— 
shut the door. We must have a moment 
or two at this. You understand, Grant~ 
a debauch.”’ 

The two moved about like lightning. In 
an incredibly short time, the room pre- 
sented a strange appearance. The table 
before which the three men had kept their 
weary vigil was littered all over with 
playing-cards, cigar-ash, fragments of 
broken wine-glasses. A half-empty bottle 

f champagne stood on the floor. Two 
empty ones, their contents emptied into 
some flower-bowls, lay on their sides. 
Another pack of cards was scattered upon 
the carpet. A chair was overturned. There 
was every indication of a late night-sitting 
and a debauch. Last of all, Grant. and 
Wingate between them carried the body of 
Lord Dredlinton behind the screen and 
laid it upon the sofa. Then the latter 
stood back and surveyed his work. 

“That will do,” he said. ‘Wait one 
moment, Grant, before you show the 
inspector in. I havea word to say, first, to 
my two friends here.” 

Phipps scowled across the table, heavy- 
eved and sullen. His hands were grip- 
ping a chunk of the bread which he had 
seemed to eat with difficulty. 

“Inspector Shields is coming in,” Wingate 
said calmly. “I gather from his visit that 
he is on the right track at last. But listen: 
If I am going to be arrested on a charge 
of abduétion and manslaughter, as seems 
exceedingly probable, I am not going to 
leave my job half done. An English jury 
may call it murder if I shoot you two as you 
sit. I'll risk that. If 1 am going to get into 
trouble for one of you, I’ll make sure of 
the lot.” 

His voice carried conviction. The two 
men stared at him. Rees, who had been 
gnawing at a crust of bread, staggered 
to his feet. 

“You wouldn’t dare!” he scofied. 

“You underestimate my courage,” Wil- 
gate assured them, with a smile. “Set. 
I will speak to you words which I swear are 
as true as any to which you have evel 
listened. I hear the footsteps of the in 
spector. If vou fail, for a single second, to 
corroborate the story which I shall tell him, 
T shall shoot you both and possibly my sell 
Look at me, both of you. You know 
have the courage to do it. You know I 
will doit. That's all.” 

There was a knock at the door. 
opened it and stood on one side. 

“Inspector Shields has called,” 


he an- 


Grant 


he 
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nounced. “I thought you might like to 
have a word with him, sir.” 


XXVIII 


Tue inspector blinked for a moment. 
The appearance of the room with its close- 
ly drawn curtains and air of dissipation, was 
certainly strange. Wingate advanced to 
meet him. 

“Vou called to see Lord Dredlinton. I 
believe, Inspector,” he began. ‘ My name 
is Wingate. | am—a friend of the family.” 

“T understood that Lord Dredlinton 
was here.” the inspector announced. 

“T am sorry to say,” Wingate informed 
him gravely. “that a very terrible thing 
has happened. Lord Dredlinton died sud- 
denly in this room only a few minutes ago 
His body is upon the sofa there.” 

The imperturbability of the inspector 
was not proof against such an amazing 
statement. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. 
ill?” 

“Not that we know of,” Wingate re- 
plied. “The doctor, who is on his way 
here, will doubtless be able to inform us 
upon that point. I have always under- 
stood that his heart was not sound.” 

The inspector, as he stepped forward 
toward the couch, with Wingate a vard or 
two in front of him, for the first time 
recognized the two men who sat at the 
round table looking at him so strangely. 
Rees’s hands were in his pockets; his tie 
had come undone; his hair was ruffled. 
He had all the appearance of a man recov- 
ering from a wild debauch. Phipps’ 
waistcoat was unbuttoned, and his eyes 
were streaked with blood. 

“Mr. Rees!’ the inspector exclaimed. 
“And Mr. Phipps! Here? Why, I’ve a 
dozen men all over the country looking 
for vou two gentlemen!” 

There was a dead silence. Wingate’s 
hand had stolen into his pocket, in which 
there was a little bulge. Rees seemed 
about to speak, then checked himself. 

“The wanderers returned,” Wingate 
explained, with a smile. “Lord Dred- 
linton, as you know, Inspector, has been 
very much worried by the supposed disap- 
pearance of his fellow directors. They 
turned up here last night unexpectedly. 
It seems that they have been all the time 
up in the north of England, making some 
Investigations connected with the activities 
of their company. ‘Their sudden return 
Was naturally a great relief to Lord Dred- 
linton. We all celebrated—perhaps a 
little too well. Since then, I am afraid we 
must also plead guilty,” Wingate went on. 

toa rather wild night, which has ended, 
as vou see, in tragedy.” 

lhe inspector bent down and examined 
Lord Dredlinton’s body. Then he turned 
toward the two men, who had been silent 
listeners. In his face there seemed to be 
some desire for corroboration. 

‘You two gentlemen were present when 
Lord Dredlinton died?” he asked. 

We were,” Phipps replied, after a 
moment's hesitation. 

‘We believed that it was a faint,” 

ees observed. 
else transpired during the 
the inspector continued, “likely 

wave proved a shock to his lordship?” 
Nothing.” Phipps declared hoarselvy. 
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You 


can secure for your hair all the natural beauty of health 
simply giving it proper care through the use of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been for 
years the favorite of all who want to bring out the lustre, color 


and waviness that are natural to their hair. 
ill beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely re- 
moves all dandruff, excess oil and dirt, and gives such 
massy fluffiness that the hair appears much heavier than 
it is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and 
softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 
No Good Hair Wash Costs Less 


One reason for the great popularity of Canthrox is that it requires so 
little trouble or time to use it. 
ating lather thickly, rub thoroughly into the hair and scalp, rinse out 
carefully with clear warm water, after which it dries very quickly 


Free Trial 
Offer 


ought, 
at least, to try Can- 
throx since to prove 
its merits and to 
show that in all 
ways it is the most 
satisfactory hair 
cleanser, we sen 
perfect shampoo to 
any address upon 
receipt of two cents 
for postage. 


and easily. 


Canthrox, the hair 


You just apply the fragrant invigor- 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 203, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do you know ‘‘The Better way’’? 
Turn to page 8 in this number of Cos- 
mopolitan. 


High School Course 


this simplified _High 

School Course at home inside two years. Meets 

ions. is an y-six other [ 

tre describ in our Free ‘Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
American School of Correspondence 

Dept. H214 CHICAGO, ILL. 


That alluring charm coveted by every woman comes 
from the beautiful, well-developed eye—the eye 
framed by luxuriant, silky eyelashes, and shaded by 
even eyebrows. You can make YOUR eyes wonder- 
fully alluring and beautiful by the use of just a little 


JASHBROwW 


the original and only genuine preparation for develop- 
ing and beautifying eyebrows and eyelashes. Even 
the first application will delight you. Made in two 
kinds—NATURAL and DARK. Price 50c and $1. 
At your dealer’s or direct from us. Free booklet, 
“What Eyes Can Do,”’ with each jar. 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
17 Preston Place St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Need my Nature-for.n 
Lame People ates 
both feet ‘ook alike. Ready made Shoes 
worn, Possess style, comfort, and se- 
curity Write for Booklet, 
A.C.SINN, 748 Bergen St.. Nes ark. N.J. 


=) Dr. Isaac 


Thompson’s 


EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is en 


Sari ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 


eyes well and they will help keep you. 
35c At All Druggists or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 


PG SOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
& 144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


When you ask your druggist for Lablache, 
why is it he seldom offers you a substitute? 
Because he knows there is no better face 
powder, and that the 


class of. women who 
use it are satisfied 
—it’s so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. 10c- 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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CLEAR YOUR SKIN 


WITH CUTICURA 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, promotes 
a clear skin, good hair and 
soft white hands in most 
cases when all else fails. Al- 
ways include the exquisitely 
scented Cuticura Talcum in 
your toilet preparations. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Taicum 
25c. Sold throughout the world. For 
sample each free address: “‘Cuticura 
oratories, Dept. K, Malden 48, Mass.” 
‘Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


Refrigerators 
Eleven Walls Insulation 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 


Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of suecess. 
10,000 Graduates earning $18 to 
$30 weekly. Invaluable tor the be- 
e ginner or the practical nurse. Eutire 
} tuition earned in a few weeks. 
So ‘Two months’ trial of the course with 
Se money refunded if dissatisfied, 
. Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 
The Chautauqua School of Nurcing, 
387 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


“Tama strong man,” Rees added, but 
I, too, feel faint.” 

“Tt seems a little strange. Mr. Wingate.” 
Shields remarked, turning toward him, 
“that vou vourself show not the slightest 
signs of fatigue.” 

Wingate smiled grimly. 

“T neither drink nor smoke to excess,” 
he explained, ‘‘and, as a rule, I keep 
regular hours. Perhaps that is why, if J 
choose to sit up all night, I am able to 
stand it.” 

There was a knock at the door. 
presented himself. 
“The doctor 

announced. 

“You had better show him in,” Wingate 
replied. “‘And—Grant?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“It would be as well, I think, to let her 
ladyship be informed that Lord Dred- 
linton is ill—veryv ill.” 

The man bowed, and stood on one side 
as the doctor entered. The latter paused 
for a moment in astonishment as he looked 
in upon the scene. Then he moved toward 
one of the windows and threw it up. 

“Tf Lord Dredlinton has been sitting for 
long in an atmosphere like this,” he oeb- 
served dryly, “it’s enough to have killed 
him.” 

He glanced round with an air of distaste 
at Phipps and Rees, at the débris of the 
presumed debauch, and stooped over the 
body stretched upon the sofa. His exami- 
nation lasted barely a minute. 

“Lord Dredlinton is dead,” 
nounced then, in a shocked tone. 

“T feared so,”” Wingate murmured. 

“Will you call in some servants?” the 
doctor went on. “I should like the body 
carried into his lordship’s bedroom.” 

Grant appeared, quickly followed by 
two of his subordinates. The melancholy 
little procession left the room. Shields 
turned to follow it. As he reached the 
door, he glanced toward Wingate. 

“Mr. Wingate,” he said, “‘I wish to hear 
what the doctor has to say concerning 


Grant 


has arrived, sir,” he 


he an- 


| Lord Dredlinton’s death, but I also wish 


to have another word with you before you 
leave the house. Can I rely upon your 
waiting here for me?” 

“T give you my word,” Wingate prom- 
ised. 

“T shall also require some explanation,” 
the inspector continued, turning to Phipps. 

“Explanation be damned!” the latter 
interrupted furiously. “If you want to 
know the truth sf 

He broke off suddenly. His eves seemed 
fascinated by the slow entry of Wingate’s 
hand into his pocket. He kicked a foot- 
stool sullenly on one side. The in- 
spector, after waiting for a moment, turned 
away. 

“T shall require, in due season,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘to hear the truth from both of 
you gentlemen. You seem to have given 
Scotland Yard a great dea! of unnecessary 
trouble.” 
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Tue telephone-bell began to ring as the 
door closed. Wingate took up the receiver, 
listened for a moment, and passed the 
instrument over to Phipps. The latter 
presently replaced the receiver upon its 
hook with a little groan. 

“You've broken us,” he 
grimly. 


announced 
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“No news has ever given me greater 
pleasure,” Wingate replied. 

Stanley Rees rose to his feet. 

“We are not prisoners any more, | 
suppose?” he asked sullenly. 
home.” 

“There is nothing to detain you,” 
Wingate replied politely, “unless you choose 
to take breakfast first.” 

“We want no more of your hospitality.” 
Phipps muttered. “You will hear from 
us again. 

Wingate stood between them and the 
door. 

“Listen,” he said: ‘You are going 
away, I can see, with one idea in your 
mind. You have held your peace during 
the last quarter of an hour, because you 
have known that vour lives would be for- 
feited if vou told the truth, but vou are 
saying to yourselves now that, from the 
shelter of other walls, you can tell your 
story. Youcannot,” he continued, “by the 
wildest stretch of imagination, believe that 
this had been a one-man job. The whole 
scheme of your conveyance into Dred- 
linton House ana into this room has 
necessitated the employment of something 
like twenty men. The greater part of 
these, of course, have been paid by me. 
One or two are volunteers.” 

*““Volunteers!’”’ Phipps exclaimed. “Do 
you mean that you could find men to do 
vour dirty work for nothing?” 

“T found men,” Wingate answered 
sternly. “and I could find many more— 
and without payment, too-—who were 
willing to enter into any scheme cirected 
against you and your company.” 

“Are we to stand here,” Phipps de 
manded, “while vou preach us a sermon 
about our business methods?” 

“T am afraid, for your own sakes, you 
must hear what I have to say before you 
go,’ Wingate replied. “I wil! put it in as 
few words as possible. If you give the 
show away, besides making yourselves the 
laughing-stocks of the world, you may live 
for twenty-four hours if my people are 
unlucky, but I give you my word of honor 
that you will both of you be dead before 
the dawn of the second day.” 

Phipps moistened his dry lips. 

“Tf.” he said, ‘‘we decide to hold our 
peace about the happenings of the last 
few days, it will not be because of your 
threats.” 

‘So long as you hold your peace,” Win- 
gate replied dryly, “I have no desire to 
question your motives. Believe me, 
though, silence, and silence alone, will 
preserve your lives.”’ 

He opened the door, and they passed out 
of the room. Grant came suddenly into 
evidence. 

“ Breakfast is served in the dining-room, 
he announced respectfully. 

A flickering anger seemed suddenly t 
blaze up in Stanley Rees. 

“Open the door,” he snarled, “and let 


us get out of this! 


| am 
am going 


Almost before the front door had closed 
upon Phipps and his nephew, Inspect! 
Shields entered the room which had beet 
the scene of the tragedy. Wingate W® 
standing in the midst of the débris at the 
far end of the apartment, directing ye 
operations of a servant whom he hat 
summoned. Shields held up his hand. 

“Stop, please.”’ he ordered quietly. 

The two men both looked round. 
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“[T was just having the réom cleared 
up.” Wingate explained. 

“Presently,” was the curt reply. Please 
send the man away. I want a word with 
you alone.” 

Wingate nodded understandingly. 

“| will ring if I need you, John,” he 
said quietly. 

The man left the room. Wingate sat 
upon the arm of an easy chair. Shields 
stood looking meditatively about him. 

“What is the physician’s report?’’ the 
former asked. 

The inspector seemed to come back from 
a brown study. 

“Ah! Upon Lord Dredlinton? A very 
good report from your point of view, Mr. 
Wingate. Lord Dredlinton’s death was 
due to exhaustion, but the doctor certifies 
that he was suffering, and has been for 
some time, from advanced valvular disease 
of the heart. | The immediate cause of his 
death was the strain of—what shall we call 
it, Mr. Wingate—this orgy?” 

“An excellent word,” Wingate agree/. 

The inspector lifted one of the packs of 
cards which had been dashed upon the 
table, and looked at them thoughtfully. 

“Poker,” he murmured. “By the bve, 
where are the chips?” 

Wingate shrugged his shoulders. He 
made no replv. Shields took up one of 
the bottles of champagne, held it to the 
light. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “I do not 
know much about champagne, but it 
seems to me that this has not been opened 
very long. By the bve, vou all drank 
champagne?”’ he went on. ‘‘I see no trace 
of any spirits about.” 

“Tt was one of Lord Dredlinton’s hob- 
bies,” Wingate declared. “Spirits are 
very seldom served in this house.”’ 

The inspector nodded. He had crossed 
to the sideboard and was looking into the 
contents of a great bowl of flowers. 

“IT never heard,” he reflected, “that 
roses did well in champagne. Let me see,” 
he proceeded, counting the empty bottles, 
“four bottles between four of vou, the con- 
tents of at least two bottles here, and— 
dear me, the carnations, too!”” he went on, 
peering into a further bowl. “Really, Mr. 
Wingate, your orgy hardly seems to have 
been one of drink.” 

“Perhaps it was not,’’ was the resigned 
reply, 

The inspector sighed. 

_ “Lhave seldom,” he pronounced, look- 
ing fixedly at his companion, “seen a more 
amateurish piece of work than the arrange- 
ment of this so-called debauch.” 

“What is this leading up to?” Wingate 
demanded. 
fone drew a little pamphlet 
om his pocket and passed it across. 
\\ Ingate took it into his hands, opened it. 

‘A list of steamer sailings!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Shields nodded. 

‘The Agricola sails to-morrow.” 
nent glanced | from the list to his 

Mpanion. The inspector was making 
movements as though about to depart. 
\ Ingate himself was speechless. 

is able to certify,” 
Poet vent on, “that Lord Dredlinton’s 
ath is due to natural causes. There will 


therefore be no inquest. That being the 


Case. it ic j i iri 

— ‘snot my husiness to make inquiries 
umess I choose. 
€ concluded. 


And I do not choose,” 
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OW vou can use a face powder that cannot spill. ‘The powder 

is incake form, covered with porous cloth. You can drop it on 

the floor and the compact will be just as perfect for use. You wipe the 
puff on the cloth covering of the compact and the powder comes through 
as needed. You could powder your nose in the dark and you would 
not get too much powder, and you are sure not to spray your clothes 
with powder. This new, perfect way to use face powder was invented 
by the specialist who perfected the famous, harmless La-may Powder. 
The package contains enough pure La-may Powder to last you for 
generous use for about two months. There are two qualities of packages. 
Both are very flat and convenient to carry. One 
tos box with compact and puff sells for fifty cents. The 
Se iss other, a dainty Vanity Box with hinged cover and 
two-inch mirror, containing compact flat 
lamb’s wool puff, sells for only one dollar and fifty 
4] cents. This beautiful box is of the same mate- 

| 

i rial of which vanity boxes are made that sell for 
at least three dollars. This attractive Vanity Box 
will not tarnish. -It will last a lifetime. When this 
better box is empty you refill it by asking your 
dealer for a fifty-cent La-may compact. The com- 
pact and puff from the fifty-cent package is made 
to fit the La-may Vanity Box. Ask your face powder 
dealer to show you this splendid new idea. Remem- 
ber, here, at last, is a compact that will not crumble 
and spill. And, the powder comes out so evenly, 
you could powder your face in the dark. La-may 
Face Powder is also sold in the loose form for thirty- 
five and sixty cents. La-may is guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure and harmless. Because it is pure and 
because it stays on so well, it is now used by over a 
million American women. 
If your dealer refuses to get 
you a La-may Vanity Box, 
you may order by mail 
from Herbert Roystone, 
16 Kast 18th St., New York. 
There is also a delightful 
La-may Talcum that sells 
in a beautiful large pack- 
age for only thirty cents. 


Learn a Foreign Language 


by the easy practical Hossfeld Method for French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Portuguese, Japanese, Russian Overa 
million seld. Price $2.00 each, postpaid, and re turnable 
after fivedays’ perusal. Free circulars on request. Address 
THE PETER REILLY PUB.CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


Cards,circulars, labeis.book, paper. “ap 
Larger $35 Job press $150. Save money. Print 

= . big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
rite factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards, 

Paasitim etc. THE PRESSCO., D-36, Meriden, Conn, 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
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RE gums 
tender? Do 
they bleed 

when brushed? If 
so—watch out for 

Pyorrhea, 


This disease of the 
gums, which afflicts four 
out of five people over 
forty, not only destroys 
the teeth, but often 
wrecks the health. 


In Pyorrhea the gums 
become spongy. then 
recede, the teeth de- 
cay, loosen and fall 
out—or must be ex 
tracted to rid the system 
of the infecting Pyor- 
rhea germs whic 

breed in pockets about 
them. These germs 
lower the body s vital- 
ity and cause many 
diseases. a 


-You can keep Pyor- 
rhea away Visit your 
dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection. 
and use Forhan s For 

the Gums. 

Forhans For the 
Gums prevents Pyor- 
rhea—or checks its 
progress—if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do 
this. Forhan s keeps 
the gums firm and 
healthy — the teeth 
whie and clean 

Start using it to- 
day If your gums 
have receded use 
Forhans according 
to directions, and 

consult a dentustim- 

mediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
inU S.andCanada 


BRUSH YOUR TEERH 
WITH IT 


FORMULA 


NEW YORK curr, 
SPECIALIST IN 
DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 


PREPARED FOR THE . 
PRESCRIPTION OF 


DENTAL 


Formula of 
R.J Forhan D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


There are at least two ways of doing 
everything, and one is ‘‘The Better 
Way.”’ Turn to page 8 of this number 
of Cosmopolitan. 


HAIR canbe DESTROYED 


when you know of ZIP. Den’t be dis- 
couraged for you can now have the 
benefit. of my 15 years’ experience 
specializing in freeing those afflicted 
with superfluous hair, without fear of 
strengthening a fine growth. ZIP is 
fragrant and is the rapid, harmless, 
painless and reliable method used 
by actresses and debutantes. It re- 
moves the hairs with the _ roots. 
Easily applied at home, ZIP instantly 
eliminates all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and 
smooth. 


At your dealers or direct by mail. 
Write for FREE [Illustrated BOOK ‘A 
Talk on Superfluous Hair.’ Call at 
Studio to have FREE DEMONSTRA 


EG us PAT OFF 


{T's OFF Because iTS OUT 


12 West 40th St. 
Dept. 14 
New York City 


SpeCialist 


XXX 


PeTeR Putpps and his nephew dined 
together on the last night of the vear at a 
well-chosen table at Ciro’s Restaurant in 
Monte Carlo. There were long-necked 
and gold-foiled bottles upon the table, and 
a menu which had commanded the respect 
of the mattre d’hétel. Nevertheless, neither 
of the two men had the appearance of being 
entirely satisfied with life. 

“Those figures from the official re- 
ceiver,” Phipps remarked, hardly 
what we had a right to expect, eh, Stanley?” 

“They are simply scandalous!” Rees 
declared gloomily. “‘This man seems to 
think he has a lien upon our private 
fortunes.” 

“Not only that,’ Peter Phipps groaned, 
“but he’s attaching as much as he can get 
hold of. And to think of that old devil, 
Skinflint Martin, scenting the trouble and 
getting off to Buenos Aires! The best part 
of half a million he got off with. Pig! 


Stanley, this may be our last season at 
Monte Carlo. We shall have to draw 
in.” 


“One month more of the British & 
Imperial,” Stanley Rees sighed, “and we 
should both have been millionaires.” 

“And as it is.”” his uncle groaned, “ 
getting nervous about our hotel bill.” 


Iam 


With a benedictory wave of his hand, 
an all-welcoming smile. and a backward 
progress which suggested distinction bor- 
dering upon royalty, the chief maitre 
@hétel ushered his distinguished patrons 
to the table which had been reserved for 
them. Josephine looked across the little 
sea of her favorite blue gentians and 
smiled at her husband. 

“You remember always,” 
mured. 

Wingate, who was standing up until his 
guests were seated, flashed an answering 
smile. At his right hand was a French 
princess, who was Josephine’s godmother; 
at his left, Sarah, lately glorified to married 
estate. An English Cabinet minister and 
an American diplomatist, with their wives, 
and Jimmy, completed the party. No one 
noticed the two men at the little table near 
the wall. 

“You are a magician,” the princess 
whispered to Wingate. ‘Never could I 
have believed that my dear Josephine 
would become young again. They speak 
of her already as the most beautiful wo- 
man on the Riviera, and with reason. I 
am proud of my godchild. And they tell 
me that you,” she went on, “have done 
great things in the world of finance.” 

“Ts it true, Wingate,” the Cabinet min- 
ister asked, “that it was you who broke 


she mur- 


British & Imperial Granaries?”’ 


“IT was to some extent responsible for 
smashing that horrible syndicate,” Wingate 
answered. 

“It ought never to have been allowed to 
flourish,” the minister pronounced. “Its 
charter was cunningly devised to cheat 
our laws, and it succeeded. After all, 
though, it is good to think that the day 
when such an institution could live for a 
moment has passed. Labor and the re- 
constructionists have joined hands in sane 
legisiation. It is my belief that, for the 
next few decades, at any rate, the British 
empire and America—for the two move 
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now hand in hand—are enterfi 1 upon a 
period of world supremacy. 

The American diplomatist had some. 
thing to say. 

“For that,” he deciared, “we may be 
thankful to those responsible for’ the 
destruction of militarism. Industrial ty. 
umphs were never possible under its shad- 
ow. An era of prosperity will also be ap 
era of peace.” 

“For how long, I wonder,” the princess 
whispered. ‘Human nature has shown 
remarkably little change through al} the 
ages. Don’t you think that, some day 
soon, one person will have what another 
covets, and the world wil! rock again to the 
clash of arms?” 

“We are all selfish,” Josephine mur. 
mured. “Life closes in around us, and we 
are mostly concerned with what may hap- 
pen in our own time. I think that for as 
long as we live, peace is assured.” 

“T am sure I hope so,” Sarah declared, 
“T should hate Jimmy to have to go and 
fight again.” 

“What sort of husband does he make?” 
Wingate inquired. 
“Wonderful!” 

with emphasis. 


Sarah acknowledge, 


Phipps bit the end off his cigar a little 
savagely. He had been casting longing 
glances toward the table. 

“So that is the end of my due! with 
Wingate,” he muttered. “I wonder 
whether it would be worth while.” 

“Whether what would be worth while?” 
his nephew asked. 

Phipps made no direct reply 
instead, to his feet. 

“T am going back to my room at the 
hotel for a moment, Stanley, to fetch 
something,” he confided. ‘Order some 
more of the Napoleon brandy. I shal! 

perhaps need it when I come back.” 

The young man _ nodded, and Peter 
Phipps started on his way to the door 
He had to pass the table at which Wingate 
was presiding, and it chanced that Jose 
phine, looking up, met his eyes. Ther 
was a moment’s hesitation in her miné. 
Women are always merciful when happy. 
Josephine was very happy, and Pete 
Phipps showed signs in his bearing and i 
the lines upon his face that he was not the 
man of six months ago. She smiled ven 
slightly and bowed, a greeting 
Phipps returned with a smile which: wa: J 
almost of gratitude. The Cabinet mit- 
ister, who had met Phipps and remember! 
little of his history, followed Josephine 
lead; also the American, who had known 
him in New York. Phipps was holding 
his head a little higher as he left the room. 

In ten minutes, he returned. He cartie' 
a small packet in his hand, which he laid 
down before his nephew. 

“Try one,” he invited. 

Stanley Rees withdrew one of the lon 
cigars from its paper covering. 

“Did you go ail the way back to te 
hotel to fetch these?” he asked. 

Phipps shook his head. 

“T went to fetch my revolver,” he said 
“T meant to shoot Wingate. But did ye! 
see her, Stanley? She nodded to me 
actually smiled!” 

“What of it?” the young man asked. 

“You're a fool!” his uncle repli 
“Pass the brandy.” 


He rox, 
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Burn Less 


\) 
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In Your Factory 
In Your Home 


Tose pounding, hissing, leaking radiators are wasting 
precious heat from your steam plant. Assassins of the coal 
bin, they are throttling each shovelful of coal so that the 
lumps can’t give up their maximum of heat units. 


Isn’t this something serious to think 
about? Coal is scarce and the price is high. 
Check such waste and you can make every 
ton last longer. 


One small part on your radiators is direct- 
ly responsible tor heat waste—and of course 
coal waste — and for most of the other petty 
radiator annovances which bother everyone 
in home, office or factory. , 


When this part fails to function properly, 
the radiator doesn’t maintain a uniform 
heat from one end to the other —and thus 
becomes a fuel-waster. 


An inventor, after years of experience, 
has pertected a device which insures heat 
uniformity. It is simple—you can attach it 
yourself-—and it will pay for itself in a 
short time by the coal-saving that results. 


You can secure information from 
the bureau about any product 
whether it is advertised or not. 
Just write us asking for the 
Sacts youwant. They will be sent 
to you as soon as possible. 


After the invention has been attached it 
requires no attention. It is adjusted at the 
factory, and each one carries a five year 
written guarantee of satisfaction. 


It is possible, with this device on your 
steam radiators, to make nine tons of coal 
do the work of ten. Experts have proved 
it and your coal bill will prove it to you. 

If you are interested in this invention, 
the Cosmopolitan Service Bureau will be 
glad to give you all the particulars about it. 
Write to us and we will tell you where it 
can be secured, the price, and any other in- 
formation you require. 

There is no obligation. We have nothing 
to sell, This is merely part of a monthly 
service, started for our readers, in which we 
will keep you informed of modern appli- 
ances for home, office and factory. 
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Cosmopolitan Service Bureau 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Here’s the way to stop it 


This way is easy, quick and sure, 
and it works a transformation. You 
simply comb a clear, colorless liquid 
through your hair—in from .4 to 8 
days the gray disappears and the 
natural color returns. This colorless liquid 
is the triumph of modern science, which 
has produced a true restorer. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restoter - 

We prove the truth of these statements - 
with a trial bottle, sent free if you fill out 
and mail in the coupon. Full directions 
and a special application comb come with 
it. Try it on a single lock—then get a 
full sized bottle from your druggist or di- 

rect from us. Don't accept imitations. 

Mary T. Gold +» St. Paul, Minn. 


Jor of 
Set black... dark brown...... 
medium brown...... light brown... 


PETTICOATS 


3 Times the Wear of 
Silk theCost | 
. None Genuine without the Label 


AMBITIOUS 


FREE Amateur 
WRITERS 


Copyright Booklet “HOW TO WRITE 

PAY. No obligation whatever. Address 
PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 

1105 Times Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR 


Publishes 
; cash art ase 
Signments 

MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles or 
Cartooning, Designing, Ilius- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c acopy. $1 a year. 

id $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 


n 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 679, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


“STUDENTS ~ 


There’s a few minutes of real pleasure 
awaiting you on page 8 of this number 


of Cosmopolitan. 


60 BREED BEsT laying, 
“4 Paying Var 

wa Fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Gees 
Turkeys. Choice hardy northern raised 


Fowls 
29 ye 


w. A. Weber, Box 49, 


BEST 
. 
and 
Eggs and Incubators at low prices. 
_experience and my valuable new 
100-page Book & Breeders Guide for only 5c 
Mankato, Minn. 


Mail to Clevelan 


or amount. Highest prices paid 
Goods returned in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. 


Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 224 Lenox Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Vaudeville 

ActsHow teStage 
) Play Make-up 
Goods , Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations, Pantomimes, Minstrel Material, Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full cf New Ideas and Plans. 
Dept. 24, Chicago 


Dislogs, Monologs 
Musical Readings 
Drills, Pageants 


Catalog Free. T. S. Denison & Co. 


false teeth, old and broken 
jewelry, diamonds, watches 
magneto points, old gold, silver, platinum in any shape 
Cash by return mail. 


| and pearls as large as hazel-nuts, and each 
| duchess had on a Parisian masterpiece. 
'One of them, the Duchess of Parsent, I 
| think it was, had a pale-brown and gold 
| brocade heavily trimmed with sable, the 
most splendidly rich dress I have ever seen, 
and diamonds in a spray on her head as big 
as those of Catherine II which used to be 
in a case in the Hermitage at Petersburg. 
All the nobility are still very rich. 

When the mass is over, the procession 
reforms and goes back all through the 
palace rooms to one where the Pascal lamb 
is served and Easter eggs are given. A 
whole lamb, stuffed, sits on the table in its 
silver dish, looking as large as a sheep. 

The Pascal lamb and the Easter eggs 
served, the courtiers may then go to their 
homes. 

The king and queen must be dead tired 
by this time, especially the king, who had 
to attend early celebration at the church of 
Santiago, where the chapter is held. 

The lady in waiting came to fetch me at 
eight-thirty in the morning for this early 
mass. We drove to the church and took our 
places not far from the altar on the right- 
hand side, facing it. The procession had 
already come in, the king, as grand master, 
heading it. Hesat. with a prie-dieu in front 
of him close to the altar on the left, facing 
it. The knights, seated on banquettles be- 
hind him. in two rows, made an aisle, with 
the populace beyond, the women all in 
mantillas and combs. The knights wore 
such grand cloaks—very voluminous—of 
white cloth with trains, and fastened with 
great cords and tassels, and birettas of 
white and black satin on their heads, with 
the Santiago cross in crimson at the side. 

The church is most beautiful, very much 
gilded, but not tawdry, and all the banners 
|of the knights and the pictures of their 
|battles make it look very picturesque. 

There are nuns attached to this order, too, 
| and this is the church of their convent. 
They attend behind gilt gratings. The 
service is very solemn, and the music quite 
divine. And, just as I remarked in the 
ceremonies in the royal chapel, the king 
went through all these with the greatest 
precision. I was going to say, “like clock- 
work,” but he is so graceful that that word 
does not describe his movements. When it 
was over, the procession of the knights 
went into the convent, where it is the privi- 
lege of the nuns to serve the king each year 
with a special omelet, hot milk, and choco- 
late in the ‘“‘parlor.”” We went there and 
stood in the hall, and when the king was 
unrobed, he came and shook hands with us 
and then went on to his breakfast in the 
parlor with the knights, and we could see 
through the open doors. The abbess alone 
may be seated with the king: the other 
nuns serve. The abbess wears the enor- 
mously full white-cloth cloak, like that of 
the knights, over her most quaint dress, 
and on her head the becoming, highly 
crimped white cap of the order. 

The nuns are the tiniest women I have 
ever seen—some hardly four feet high, and 
all cheery and so excited to serve the king 
and the knights! They showed us with 
pride the special omelet they make for his 
Majesty. The knights all drank huge glasses 
of milk with it. The nuns were like excited 
| blackbirds, poor, dear old things! 
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Spain the Spectacular 


(Continued from page 36) 


The king waved to us at the door where 
we stood and was so gay; no one could 
have more charming and gracious ways, 
The nuns simply beamed. ; 

When we got back to the palace, I was 
nearly dead with fatigue and hunger, and 
in the convent I had felt for the first time 
the actual sensation of my “mouth water. 
ing” as the delicious smell of the chocolate 
and omelet came to us. 

A maid brought us tea and biscuits and 
I then “tidied up” for the high mass, | 
wore (if it will interest you to know) a 
half-décolletée black-satin dress and man- 
tillaand comb. And here I must tell youa 
little thing—I wanted, of course, to give 
the kind maid something for her trouble 
when I was alone with | er for a moment, 
while the lady in waiting was summoned 
to the queen, but she turned scarlet and 
refused with dignity. I tell this to show 
the Spanish spirit—such a difference from 
the Russian one in the court, where I found 
it prudent to keep a bag of rubles ready 
to tip every servant. 

Here, if vou do give tips, it must be done 
as if you were humbly offering a gift toa 
superior, and disguise it at that. A gra- 
cious manner, and remembering to thank, 
are even better received. 


I think the building of the Spanish 
houses is on such a delightful plan. I 
mean, in Madrid, where a great deal of 
entertaining has to be done. They are all 
built round an inner courtyard, or even 
two or three, so that there are wonderlul 
“long galleries” leading round into one 
another, and the private rooms lead off 
these. In all the great houses I went into, 
this seemed to be the plan. Everyone 
appears to have marvelous collections of 
pictures and objeis d’art, and these man- 
sions are more like smaller royal palace: 
than ordinary dwellings, and they all seem 
to be kept up with the same state as there 
used to be in England in the nineteenth 
century. Some of the entertainments 
given for the king and queen which I had 
the honor of attending were perfectly 
sumptuous. Notably the tea with the 
celebrated Spanish dancers of the Countess 
of Casa Valencia; the Duke of Tovars 
wonderful entertainment in the directors 
private sa’on in the Opera, for which each 
province contributed its best dancer; the 
concert and reception of the Duchess 0 
Fernan Nufiez; the ball of the Countes 
Romanones, and the dinner and ball of the 
Duke and Duchess of Parsent. All 0 
these were unique in their ways. And, a 
the balls, the coup d’wil is very brilliant, 
because of the sashes and orders of the 
grandees and the officers of the Household 
who are the sons of the grandees; these 
wear a scarlet sash and the bow fastenet 
on the hip with gold tassels and a goldes 
key. 
They are very good-looking young met 
very dark, but beautifully dressed—as W° 
as Englishmen. And all the ladies of th 
court wear orders, also scarlet, wit : 
diamond badge. And, as everyone 5° 
the same society, they all know exact! 
what to do, and fall naturally into ther 
places when the king-and-queen’s proc® 
sion forms to go in to supper, so every this 
is done with that exquisite stateliness th 
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I have remarked upon before so emphati- 
cally. At the dinner of the Duke and 
Duchess of Parsent, 1 had the honor to 
he at the queen’s table, and the scene was 
simply a fairy-land—a long marble gal- 
lery, perhaps over a hundred feet long, with 
three tables at certain distances from each 
other, twelve people at each. ‘The most 
beautiful flowers were everywhere, and 
Boldi’s music was playing softly. 

And when the king and queen arrived, 
it was so pretty—the host and_ hostess 
waited at the top of the great stairs, and 
the custom is that gorgeous footmen meet 
them at the bottom and walk up in front 
of them, carrying silver candelabra with 
twelve lights in each. After the dinner, the 
procession reformed, and we all went into 
another indescribably beautiful long gal- 
lery filled with priceless tapestries and 
her trouble “primitives’’—early Spanish paintings— 
a moment, and soon, in yet another gallery, the ball 
summoned began. 
scarlet and F deacsibe all this to you so fully be- 
ris to show cause I want you to get an idea of a 
erence from society where nothing modern or cheap 
here I found has yet come, where /e peuple are not re- 
ubles ready sentiul at there being great families who 
have palaces, and it is not swagger and 
ostentation or nouveau riche to have a cer- 
tain display, but just natural, and has been 
always done. This particular house is not 
exceptional; there are many such in Madrid 
—some larger, some smaller—but all on 
the same scale of magnificence. And you 
must remember that the owners of such 
fine places lead very simple, homely lives, 
having children every vear almost, as long 
as they are young enough, and enjoying a 
complete family life; for that Moorish 
e wondertul shadow is always over all Spanish men— 
1d into one they like their women to remain in the 
ms lead off home. Then, in the summer, they go to 
I went into, Santander, or San Sebastian, and there, | 

Everyone am told, have more freedom. You would 
sllections ot never see a Spanish lady walking about 
these man- the streets. She would go to the shops in 
yval palaces her carriage or motor. 
hey all seem You have all the time the sensation in 
ate as there Spain that you have gone back into 
; nineteenth another century where you have not to be 
ertainments hampered with radical ideas—or to pretend 
which I had you like democracy! 
re perfectly You might think, with all this, that the 
a with the women would look old-fashioned; but not at 
he Countess all. They are exquisitely dressed always, 
of Tovars with the last Parisian look. Evervone 
1e directors speaks French, and nearly all the younger 
- which each ones English, and they are all so gracious 
dancer; the and well-mannered. 

Duchess 0 1 had always been told that Spanish 
he Countess society had a closed door for strangers. and 
d ball of the I was warned that I probably would not 
nt. All o! see inside a single house. I can only sav 
ys. And, at I have never received greater kindness or 
ory brilliant, hospitality. 
rders of > Everyone sits up very late. Dinner is 
» Householt hot until about a quarter to ten—nomi- 
ndees; thes nally half-past nine, but people are not 


> fastene : 
OW “* punctual—and one never gets to bed until 
nd a goldel if not later. 
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HERE are 2,598,960 different combinations 
of five cards in a standard deck of 52 cards. 
A knowledge of these combinations and of 
the relative chances of getting them, will help you 
determine what your opponent holds and what your own 
hand is worth. 
You will find this information inthe latest edition of 
Official Rules of Card Games.”” This 250 page card playing 
encyclopedia also explains the relative chances of bettering any given hand; 
tells what each hand is worth; gives innumerable hints and suggestions on 
good points of play that distinguish the expert from the novice. Send for 
this book today. Over 300 games, including the new Code of Auction. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


have every desirable quality playing cards should have. The air-cushion fin- 
ish makes shuffling easy and misdealing almost impossible. The large clear 
indexes are easily read. The high-grade materials enable them to outlast 
several ordinary decks. 

Congress Playing Cards—gold edge cards, with art backs, correct 
for all formal occasions, gifts and prizes. 

Tell Your Friends’ Fortunes—with Revelation 
Fortune Telling Cards. From your dealer— 
or from us. One color back, 75c; colored 
back, gold edges, $1.00, In Canada, 
$1.00 and $1.50. 

Auction Bridge Booklet Free 


& 
LAYING CARDS 
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I would like to tell you of a country 
house where I went to stay, and where I 
met the famous bull-fighter (since dead) 
Joselito. There was no etiquette, and I 
had the kindest hostess in the world. I 
arrived at about eleven at night; the whole 
oe only just returned from a bull- 
ight at some small place near, and were 
hot in evening dress. There were about 
i men and only, perhaps, five women. 

sat long green silon, very com- 


Mail coupon, with 20cents, 
for the Official Rule 
Book, and we will send 
you, free, Mr. Foster’s 
simplified rules for Auc- 
tion Bridge. ‘‘Auction at 
a Glance.”’ 
THE U. S. PLAYING 
CARD COMPANY 


Dept. T-3 Cincinnati, 


U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 


Pid 


Two popular B:cycle backs, 
Rider and Club ng 


Playing Card Co. 

of Cincinnati, 0., or Windsor, Can. 

Please send postpaid the new 

“Official Rules of Card Games” 

and ‘‘Auction at a Glance.’’ I ene 
close 20 cents. 
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fortable and rather English. Joselito 
could not speak either French or English, 
so the hostess translated our conversation. 
Close, he was a verv handsome voung 
man, most refined and well-bred-looking, 
with those narrow hips all bull-fighters 
have. He had strange, compelling eves. 
I asked him was there any moment when 
fear came to him in a bull-fight, and he 
said, yes, he was always very nervous while 
the first procession was going round and 
there was, of course, no possible danger, 


out to smear the innocent. He pictured 
her ostracism by her schoolmates, their 
sneers. The faculty, it was possible. would 
not allow her to remain in the school. 


Casson, during his business in Boston, 
decided fully that the murder of Elling- 
wood had absolved him from his unwilling 
promise to go to see Alicia. ~ It did not. 
however, absolve him from pitving her. In 
the end, he went—it might do the child 
good to see some one with whom she could 
talk freely about Grace. 

He presented his card to the attendant in 
the secretary’s ofiice. The attendant read it 
without apparent recognition of the name. 

“I’m a friend of Miss Grace Barrow,” 
he explained. “She asked me to call on 
her sister.” 

Grace’s name produced no more effect 
upon the attendant than his own had 
done. She ushered him into a reception- 
parlor and went away; she returned after, 
he supposed. consulting some one in 
authority. Her manner was unchanged. 

“Miss Barrow is out riding. Will you 
wait?” 

Didn’t they know of the murder? 
If they failed to identify his name as 
the one connected with it, Grace’s name 
should have established the connection. 

Casson’s perplexity changed, tifteen min- 
utes later, to amazement. There was not 
much more than a ycar, apparently—he 
Was certain there was not two years’ difier- 
ence—between the age of the girl who came 
quickly in and that of Grace Barrow. He 
saw again the broad-browed, piquant face, 
the direct blue eves, the chestnut hair 
with tints of brown and gold which he 
had seen, in imagination, across his desk 
from him in South America. There was 
the same slight, boyish figure, accentuated 
by the riding-breeches which she had not 
waited to change. 

“You’re a friend of Grace’s, Mr. Cas- 
son?” she said impulsively. **Oh, tell me 
about her!” 

Casson stuttered. She did not know, he 
saw, that her sister was in the Tombs 
awaiting trial for murder. She could not 
know Grace under the name of Vane; she 
could not have known Ellingwood. 

**She was quite well when I saw her,” he 
managed. 

“When was that?” 

**About ten days ago.” It had been at 
the inquest. 

“Of course she’s happy. I want to hear 
about her and all her wonderful friends. 
I] suppose you'll laugh when I tell you that 
we never dreamed she had this talent.”’ 

“Vou didn’t?” he replied, bewildered. 
He had the feeling that she was the girl he 


but that directly the actual fight began, he 
never had the least fear, and it was a 
glorious emotion. I can well believe it. I 
asked him also if ** Blood and Sand,” by 
Blasco Ibanez, was a true description of it 
all, and he said, “Yes; it is exactly like 
that, in every word—the true life of a bull- 
fighter, and a splendid book.” 

After talking a little more. I was asked 
if I would like to see my room. It was 
then about midnight, and I wondered if 
that meant bed. But not at all! It was 


The Price of a Party 


(Continued from page So) 


had seen a year before in Ellingwood’s 
office. Casson knew she was not that girl; 
but she was what he, during that year, 
had imagined Grace must be. 

“When we used to dance together. 
Alicia was saying, “‘“Grace was the 
slowest one to learn. Then she went to 
New York. Then mother wrote me that 
she had made this stupendous success as a 
dancer and was receiving fabulous sums 
for it.”’ Casson began to understand. * I’ve 
never liked to take the money from her,” 
she went on. She seemed to assume that 
Casson knew about these things—either 
that, or her natural directness saw no rea- 
son she should hide them. ‘I wrote her 
through mother that I’d make it cost as 
little as I could. I graduate in June, and 
then I'll be able to look out for myself. Do 
you know Mr. Elder, Mr. Casson?” 

he said. 

“T thought you might. He knows Grace. 
He is going to find a position for me.”’ 

Casson breathed deeply, watching her, 
a little dazed. His feelings had no refer- 
ence to what she said. Suppose this had 
been the girl whom he had seen; suppose, 
on his return, he had asked Ellingwood 
about her, and Ellingwood had said: **Oh. 
ves; i know who that must be. She’s in 
the Allen School.’”” He would have come 
here then—he had determined upon that— 
and jound her. How would he have felt 
then? The answer was in what he was 
now feeling. The blood running swiftly in 
his veins was singing: **This is the girl: 
this is the girl whose face went with you to 
the Argentine; this is the girl who sat be- 
side you there. trying to help you with 
your work; this is the girl that you came 
back to find! You've found her now!” 

‘Doctor Kressman,” she was saying. 
‘*says mother is not so well, and I’m quite 
worried. I wrote that to Grace—through 
mother, so I could only hint it. Will you 
tell her when you see her again? Or, per- 
haps you can give me her address. I’ve 
never had one for her. She says she moves 
about so much it’s not worth while——” 

“Yes, naturally,’ he attempted. 
afraid I can’t give vou one now; she was 
making another change——” 

tell her.” 

“Yes; certainly.” 

“And say that I expect to see her in 
the spring. I haven’t seen her, Mr. Cas- 
son, in almost three years. Now, I’ve 
done all the talking; it is time for you <4 

She was preparing to question him; he 
did not want her to do that. He got up 
uneasily. 

“It’s time, I’m afraid, Miss Barrow, for 
me to go.” He saw disappointment at his 
leaving, and definite liking for him in her 
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merely to leave my hat and wash my hands 
after my journey, and we returned to the 
salon. I did retire at about one, as | 
had had a long day, but the rest of the 
company never thought of bed until nearly 
three. 
So no one gets up in the morning with the 
lark, as you may well understand. This 
house was in Cordova, and next day we 
explored the wonderful old town and the 
great mosque, which is the most beautify] 
dream of Moorish art I had yet seen. 


honest eyes. “I don’t know whether it 
would be allowable for me to come again: 
i don’t know what your rules are here, 
I’m very often in Boston,” he prevari- 
cated. 

“T wish you would—it would be quite 
all right. They’re letting me teach some 
of the English classes; so this term I’m 
part-way between a pupil and a teacher, 
and have privileges.”’ 

She held out her hand; his pulses leaped 
as he touched it. Outside the building, he 
looked back with a deep breath; then his 
forehead tightened with perplexity. ‘She 
does not,’”’ Grace had said, speaking of her 
sister, ‘“‘know exactly all about me.” 
Alicia did not, Casson comprehended now, 
know any of the actual particulars. She 
had never heard of Darrel; she did not 
know Ellingwood. But Alicia had spoken 
of some one closer still to Grace than her- 
self—their mother. The mother stood as 
a buffer between the sister in school and 
the sister in New York. What other part 
did the mother bear in this? Why had 
not Ellingwood’s murder brought her to 
the aid of Grace? A protective feeling for 
Alicia—against Grace or, if necessary, 
against her mother—surged up in Casson. 

He had intended returning to New York 
that evening, and had made a reservation. 
He returned to his hotel, packed his bag, 
glanced at his watch. Instead of going to 
the station, he went to the Public Library 
and asked for the Massachusetts directory 
of physicians. A Doctor Abel Kressman, 
he discovered, conducted a sanatorium in 
the western part of the state. 


The white-uniformed nurse to whom he 
presented his card in the office of the sana- 
torium on the afternoon of the next day, 
looked up with a start which showed that 
here, at least, the Ellingwood case had 
been read. 

“Mr. Casson? To see Mrs. Barrow?” 

He found himself, an instant later, facing 
an equally spotless intern. ; 

‘I’m afraid, Mr. Casson, I can’t permit 
it. Mrs. Barrow’s condition——” 

“She is not, I understand, so well.” 

“That was to be expected. The progress 
of these slow, inoperable trachomas can 
be predicted almost from month to month. 
I would not want to prophesy that Mrs. 
Barrow will not be alive two months from 
now, but it is probable. Under the «ll 
cumstances, we have thought best not to 
tell her of Mr. Ellingwood’s death. 
Casson studied him, perplexed. They 
knew about the murder. Why did they 
connect the shock of it to Mrs. Barrow 
with Ellingwood and not with Grace: 
“ Any answers she could make to your ir 
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How to prevent the homeliness 
that creeps upon us unaware 


SHINY, rough, coarse-textured skin; a 

sallow, muddy complexion; how easily 
these annoying foes of loveliness can gain a 
hold! And yet how easy it is to ward them off 
when you know exactly what to do, Just 
applying a few simple little rules can work 
such wonders with your complexion! 


Y the right method of powdering you can 
forever ward off shininess. Always re- 
member that you should not apply the pow- 
der directly to your skin. When you make 
that mistake you have to keep powdering 
again and again all day. You really cannot 
expect the powder to stay on unless you use a 
powder base. For this you need a cream that 
cannot leave a trace of shine on the face. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains no oil. It 
cannot come out in an ugly shine. Before 
powdering apply a bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream; then put on the powder. In this way 
you can make the powder stay on two or 
three times as long; then no longer need you 
keep worrying about your face becoming shiny. 


Bejore you go out, proe 
tect your complexion 
from coid, wind and 
dust this way 

ture to make up for this, by protecting it be- 

fore going out, you can prevent the roughen- 

ing and coarsening caused by cold, wind and 

dust. For this protection, as for a powder base, 


Besa weather whips the natural mois- 
ture out of the skin, leaves it dry and 
harsh. By giving your skin additional mois- 


you need a greaseless cream. Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream has just the ingredients which keep 
the skin soft, supple and prevent chapping. 


Always protect your skin before going out by 
applying a bit of this softening cream. 


T the end of the day your pores are 
choked with tiny particles of dust that 
work in too deep to be removed by ordinary 
washing. These tend to make your skin look 
muddy. At night before retiring your skin 
needs a deep cleansing with an entirely dif- 
ferent cream from the greaseless one you use 
in the daytime, a cream with an oil base, which 
will work well into the pores. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the amount of oil to cleanse 
the skin and clear up clogged peres. Every 
night and after a motor trip, give the skin a 
deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. In 
this way it will become clearer, fairer. 
Neither of these creams will foster the 
growth of hair on the face. Geta jar cr tube 
of each of these creams at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Remember, every normal 
skin needs doth these creams. 


The dust s pechs that work 
decp into the skin must 
be removed each night 
with an entirely different 
cream—a cream contain- 


ing oil, 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 


| ( } 
N |) Sy checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
A sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
O d ream & A sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Free sample tubes—MAIL THIS COUPON 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 115-V Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 


A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


One with an oi! base and one without any oil 
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Many thousands 
of gardeners, both 
amateur and pro- 
fessional, have been helped to success 
bv the practical knowledge contained in 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK. 

DREER’S experience of 83 years in the 
selection and cultivation of what is best to 
grow will be found in convenient form in this 
large and complete book of Vegetables and 
Flowers. 

Plan now your garden for this year and 
let DREER’S GARDEN BOOK help you 
in the making of your plans. 

A copy will be sent you if you mention 
this publication. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestr ut St., PhiladeJphia, Pa. 


end let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspaper 
articts €arning $.0.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of pcr- 
eonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for 
eample Picture Chart, list of 
euccessful etudents, examples 
of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 
Please siate your age. 


The Landon School 
64 BREED 


ducks, turke: ~ and geese 
Choice pure-bred. hardy nor.nern raised 
Fowls. eggs. incubators at, low prices 
imerica’s great pouliry farm 28th year 


Send 5c tor large valuable book and catalog 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 865, Mankato, Minn. 


Copy this Sketch © 


of Illustrating & Cartooning 
439 Victor Bidg,Cleveland,O. 


Most Profitable chickens, 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


The 


All Styles 150 Illustrations. Also copy of 
Full Egg Basket."" These will surely 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 82, 


please—send 25c 
Indianapolis. Ind 


FLORIDA 


Get the truth about Florida conditions 


3 mos. subscription to its foremost agricultural weekly 
Impartially answers questions about climate, scils, crops 
Florida Grower. Box D. Tampa, Florida 


7! Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS—Ten months’ 
eredit_on any article selected from the 
SWEET catalog. NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Shipment made for your examination 
First payment to be made only after 
you have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return at 
our expense. Any 
diamond bought of us 
may be returned for 
exchange at an in- 
creased value of 7). ©; 
more than you paid. 


No Red Tape—No Delay 
Every transaction CON- 
FIDENTIAL. You don't 
do justice to yourself and 
your dollars unless you in- 


00 


Sweet’s Cluster; 
7 Fine Diamonds, set 
in Platinum. Looks Lesther 
like 1:2 carat Soli- Goods Send TODAY ‘or 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Jewelry, Silverware 


for 25 
cents 
Send 25c for 


quiries.”” the intern went on. “would not 
give vou information enough to warrant 


| the disturbance the news would cause her.” 


“T don’t want to make any inquiries. 


| As a friend of Miss Grace Barrow—— ” 


“If you'll assure me you won’t mention 
Mr. EJlingwood, I'll ask whether she is 
willing to see you.” 

Casson tensed with the puzzle of it. 

He followed the nurse, five minutes 
later, into a sunlit room. where a frail, 
beautiful woman reclined on an adjustable 
bed. She stretched her hand out to him 
eagerly. 

“Have you got them?” 

“I don’t know exactly what you mean, 
Mrs. Barrow,” he replied uncomfortably. 

“Grace didn’t speak to you about it, 
then. I’ve asked her so many times to 
send me some of the dramatic notices she 
receives. She’s never done it. I thought, 


| when they told me you had come from her, 


she might have asked you to bring them.” 
didn’t mention it.” 
“I’ve had them get the dramatic papers 


| for me here, and I’ve looked through them 


for her name, but never found it.” 
The mother, he perceived, knew no 
more of Grace than Alicia did; she did 


not suspect that she was using some 
other name. The woman was again 
speaking. 


“Grace didn’t speak of coming here to 
see me, Mr. Casson? She came once while 
I was in the other hospital, but never here. 
I suppose it’s hard for her to get away.” 

“Yes; no doubt,” he faltered. 

“It seems all so strange!” she offered. 

Casson led her on. He discerned in 
what she said the particulars that ‘he 
was looking for—a husband not always 
able to pay for the luxuries he insisted 
on, whose improvidence had estranged 
him irreconcilably from his relatives; 
an invalid wife, suffering from trouble 
the doctors could not diagnose; two 
lide girls, a difference of a little more 
than two years in their ages. The 
elder girl had been, apparently, a child 
nurse to the baby sister, later. a nurse to 
the steadily weakening mother. Then the 
husband had died. 

“Can you imagine a worse situation, Mr. 
Casson’? We had not even a home. There 
was no one to turnto. Grace was seven- 
teen, Alice not quite fourteen. My 
trouble had been diagnosed. and it was 


|thought that an operation would restore 


my health. Grace was the only able- 
bodied one. She had to start out into 
the world. I hated to see her go. I was 


afraid for her.”’ 

Casson was chilling with the hopeless- 
ness of it. The untrained, friendless girl 
invading the implacable city; the realiza- 
tion of her own incapability; the place in 
the chorus of a restaurant revue, the 
beauty which attracted men; then—Dar- 
rel; women like Gladys Levine and Marie 
Robell; finally, Ellingwood’s den, with 
that dreadful something hanging from the 
couch and the dress with the frightful 
blotch of blood upon its bosom! 

He recalled the discomfort of Grace’s 
hotel room. It was quite plain what the 
girl had done. She herself had lived on 
what she earned; the money she received 
from Darrel had gone to her mother and 
her sister. 

“Do you believe, Mr. Casson,” the 
woman on the bed was asking. **that God 
looks after the widows and the orphans?” 
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“My mother taught me that,” he 
avoided unhappily. 
“T had lost faith in it. Bui when I 


received the first check she sent me through 
Mr. Ellingwood, and her letter saying that 
they were paying her more than two hun. 
dred dollars a week and that I was to have 
the operation at once, my faith came back 
to 

Casson was choking with a 
horror. 

The intern, after he had left Mrs. Bar. 
row, stopped him in the hall. 

“The only address we have,” he stated, 
“to send word regarding Mrs. Barrow’s 
condition, except, of course, to Miss Alicia 
Barrow, is Mr. Ellingwood’s. Do yoy 
happen to know whether we are still to do 
that—I mean, if there is anything we 
ought to communicate, are we to send 
word to Mr. Ellingwood’s office?” 

Casson reflected. 

“No,” he decided. “Send word to me.” 
He gave his addresses in New York and in 
Chicago. 

That night, he lay in the berth of his 
compartment, returning to New York. 
He was not in love, he knew—‘“ not yet,” 
he qualified. The swift beating of his 
pulse when he thought of Alicia was dead- 
ened when he recollected Grace. Grace 
admitted that she had been interested in 
him when she had seen him in Ellingwood’s 
office; she had not forgotten the interest. 
On meeting her, he had let her know that 
he had been attracted to her, too, She 
had realized that Darrel had killed the pos- 
sibility of love between them. So she had 
tried to transfer the feeling he had had for 
her to her sister. He had “fallen,” afer 
a fashion, for Grace’s plan. ‘The sweet 
girl-face that had haunted him through 
the year had altered itself now conclu- 
sively to be Alicia’s face. If circumstances 
had been the same as when Grace had 
written Alicia’s name upon the card, he 
would be in a fair way now to be in love 
with Alicia. 

But circumstances were not the same. 
What had intervened was murder! 

Casson turned restlessly in his berth. 
Now that Ellingwood was dead, he 
was probably the only one who knew 
that Grace “Vane” had a mother and 
asister. No; there was some one else; 
Alicia had spoken of some one named 
Elder. Casson did not know who Elder 
was, but the trial, of course, would make 
him known. Money had been transferred; 
the police would trace that money to 
Mrs. Barrow. 

Casson got up and paced about the com- 
partment. It had occurred to him that 
all trace of the transfer of that money had 
died with Ellingwood, and that Grace 
knew it. He was suddenly convinced that 
Grace would “get away with it.” She 
would simply disappear, so far as her sister 
and her mother were concerned. 

But he perceived that. if that happened, 
he could not marry Alicia. He could not 
live with her, hear her talk about Grace, 
wonder about her, and himself maintain 4 
lifetime’s silence. He could not, at some 
subsequent time, say to his wife: “Your 
sister was then on trial for murder. I knew 
about it but did not mention it to you. 

Grace would be punished. She admitt 
killing Ellingwood. Why had she killed 
him? The reason never had been made 
plain. The prosecutor's office assumed, 
as Darrel had done, a /iaison. Casson put 
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his hands to his head as he tried to think 
these things out. 


It was in December that Ellingwood 
had been killed; in Fe sbruary, a renewed 
interest in the witnesses on the part of the 
ofiice of the proses uting attorney denoted 
the approach of the trial, Casson, return 
ing to his hotel alter reporting himself 
at the attorney’s office, found a telegram 
awaiting him. He tore it open 


dicd 10°45 this morning 


Mrs. Barrow 
has been notified. 


Miss Alicia Barrow 


He put the message in his pocket and 
went, that night, to Boston. On the sec- 
ond morning, after his return to New York, 
he went to the jail to tell Grace of her 
mother’s death. 

He had hoped that he could see her 
alone In obtaining permission for the 
visit, he discovered that the interview 
would take place in the presence of jail 
attendants and probably of visitors to 
other prisoners. Her slender figure in a 
dark dress made his throat dry for an in- 
stant as she was brought out to him; he 
noted her paleness and the dull deadness 
of her eyes and hair. How could he have 
had the feclings about her that he had 
had? But he remembered that then he 
had not met Alicia. 

Her merely questioning look at surht of 
him changed suddenly to apprehension. 

“What is it?’ she inquired breathlessly. 

He took out the telegram and gave it to 
her After she had read it, he merely 
waited. 

not crying, 
wiping the tears trom 
know it’s better this way. I—I’m glad.” 

“J wanted to say,” he offered, “that if 
vou would like me to, Pll go up there and 
see that any wishes of yours are carried 
oul, 

“Oh, if you will! 
you.” She glanced at 
room. Mr. Casson,” 
“you must have gone to see Alice, then. 

He nodded 

“Dm glad you met her. 
whether you would 


she apologized,” 
her cheeks. 


That is so kind 
the others in the 
she whispered. 


” 


I didn’t know 
after that—night.” 
He felt her shudder; he had taken both 
her hands. ‘Would it be too much to 
ark you to stop at the school and take her 
with you to mother?” 

‘Alice is not at the school, Grace,” he 
said unsteadily 

“She’s with mother? 
again and shook his head. 
then?” she asked, perplexed. 

He fumbled in his pocket, still without 
daring to look at her, and brought out a 
letter. Her cyes grew frightened as he 
held it out to her without speaking and 
N€ recognized her sister’s handwriting in 
its addres sstoherseli, She pulled it swiftly 
open, 


” 


He wet his lips 
‘Where is she 


Casson watched 


her as she read; he 
already knew 1} 


¢ letter’s contents. 


ISTER DEAR 
I don’t } no 


go on untj! 


hether you will think T ought 
aa m graduated. I never had 
Ny Uought of doing anything but that. I 


hought, Ol course, | would have to teach or 
ake @ position of some sort; I knew I couldn't 
“0 anything y wonderful like yourself. 
yoing to do any of those 
wings Thope you won't think too badly of 
ne. guess « vesn't now that she is fall- 
In he finds out that she has 


lize, and then he told me 
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Do you toe in or out when 
you walk? 


The chances are that your feet are suffer- 
ing from incorrect habits of walking 


\s a child, you were probably taught 
to turn vour toes out when you walked, 
weren't you? 

That was, and still is, generally 
sidered to be the correct and most grace- 
ful method in walking. 
their children; even the army drilled its 
soldiers so. 

Today authorities agree that this 
habit is the cause of many foot ills. 
Nearly everyone, they say, who toes out 
to any marked degree is on the road to 
ome foot distortion. And why is this? 

Becaus e when the fect are turned < yut= 
ward, the weight is thrown to the inne r 
side of the foot instead of being equally 
distributed over its bony stiucture. 


con- 


This causes undue strain on the liga- 
ments and muscles supporting the foot 
causing weak foot and finally 
flat foot. 

If you toe out markedly, 
feet are vetting weak. 


arches; 


it me ans your 


Parents trained | 


By supplying needed support to the 
sagging arches, it holds the foot in a 
correct, straight-forward position, re- 
balances your body’s weight, and rests 
the strained foot muscles. 


A shoe or department store near you 
carries Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Appliances. There you will fine a gradu- 
ate Practipedist who will examine your 
fect without charge. He will adjust 
necessary appliance in your shoe and 3 
will know with the first step that your r 
trouble can be relieved and corrected. 


Whatever your foot trouble, there’s a 
Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy 
Visit the Practipedist, find out 
your weakness is; have him give you the 


appliance you need. 


for it. 
what 


Free Booklet 


Write for’a copy of Dr. Scholl’s 
Jatest booklet, “The Feet and Their 
Care.” With it will 


What those tired, 
trained foot muscles 
need is a gentle, me- 
chanical support. 

For this purpose, 
Dr.Wm. M. Scholl, the 
eminentfootauthority, 
has desicned the 
Fazer. This is as impie 


be sent free, a sample 
of Dr. Scholl’s Zin-Ox 
Pads for corns and 
bunions. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Depr. 502, 213 W. Schiller 
Street Chicago IIL; 339 
Broadway, New York 
City: 112 Adelaide St., 


Dr. Scholl's 
the foot in a normal 
the strained muscles and nerves cf fret 


dev ice, built according 
to scientific princiy sles 


nfortably w 
and cor rtably worn and body, ht 
inside the shoe. worn ins id any 


Foot- Lazer, by holding 


and comfortably 


E., Toronto, Canada. 
position, relieves Pranche in London, 
4 aris Hi avana Melbourne, 

y. Stor kholm Buenos 
res, ( apt ‘own 


Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a Dr. 
foot trouble. At shoe 


Scholl Appliance or Remedy for e 


and de partment stores every where 


| \OS it 


Removes Hair 
Immediately — safely 


NLY a chemist should mix 


a depilatory, then it is sure 


to be safe. Unlike pastes and 
powders which must be mixed by the 
user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the 
right strength for instant use. It 
never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 
economical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, most cleanly and 
simple to apply. 


To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it permits 
absorption. Therefore it is totally dif- 
ferent. It attacks hair under the skin 
as well as on the skin which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 


Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back guaran- 
tee in each package. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


Atall toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 6 3c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. W-11 Park Ave. and 129th St., 
New York City 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you richina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c pores ig for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 
us explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 

CART OONING, 839 Leader Kidg..Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nu obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Sendname and address today, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 117B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


|is the most wonderful person. 


that he wanted me. Love, I know now, is the 
only thing that matters. I love him so—he 
You'd under- 
stand if you knew him the way I have learned 
to. Perhaps I'll see you in New York; if I 
don’t, I'll write you. For I am going with him. 


Grace, dear sister, wish me happiness. 


She looked up. 

**You—you mean she’s left the school— 
with a man? But they tried to find her? 
Haven’t they tried to find her?” 

“There seems not to be any chance of 
doing that.” 

His heart hurt as he watched her agony 
and despair; she seemed to crumple in her 
seat. Casson had foreseen what it must 
mean to her to know they both were gone— 
her mother and her sister. She was staring 
past him blindly. 


“It was she, then!” she breathed. She 
was not addressing him. ‘Alice herself— 


all the time! It wasn’t merely—him! 
“Tt wasn’t—who, Grace?” She did not 


| answer; she sat as if frozen. 


| 
| 


*And—aiter everything!” 

“You mean after all that you had done 
for them?” He looked about to be sure no 
one was overhearing them. ‘Grace, was 
it because of her you killed him—because 
of Alice?” 

She tixed her lusterless eyes upon him. 

“Ves,” she said dully. 

Casson’s shoulders drew together ner- 
vously. He pressed her hands hard to 
keep her attention upon him. 

**Tell me how it was,” he urged her. 

“There was a letter in the car—his car.” 

Ellingwood’s, you mean?” 

“Yes; Darrel, you know, took me home 
in it. He insisted on having the windows 
open; he’d been drinking. I wanted a 
veil and felt in the pocket of the car for it.”’ 

**He kept things like that there’” 

“Ves; for women. Powder; things 
they might need. There was a letter in 
the pocket—it hadn’t been mailed; it had 
been given him. I knew her handwrit- 
ing. It was addressed to Mr. Elder.” 

Casson's body stiffened. 

“<“*Elder?’” 

“Ves; he used that name sometimes— 
with girls. I put the letter under my coat 
without Darrel seeing it, and read it when 
I got home. It was about a position he’d 
promised to find her, but I knew what it 
meant—for him. He’d always wanted me. 
And then hé found out about Alice through 
mother. He’d pretended to happen to 
meet her when he was motoring and she 
was out riding, and to recognize her by 
her likeness to me. He’d seen her that 
way several times.” 

Casson’s flesh was burning. He had 
not suspected so much as this. This 
degradation had come so close to her— 
to Alicia! No wonder she had killed him! 

“He had to be stopped,’ Grace was 
saying. 

“Ves, Grace; he had to be stopped,” 
Casson answered through his teeth. 

“But I knew I couldn’t stop him by my- 
self. So I called up Gladys.” 

“Gladys Levine?” 

“Ves; they’d gone together for years. 


'I told her to meet me outside his apart- 
|ment, and I got a cab and went there—the 


cabman, you know, who told about it at 


| the inquest.” 


“Wes.” 

“TI found her, after the cabman had 
gone, Waiting inside the entrance for me, 
and I told ker. He let usin. And then he 
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lay there on the couch and lau.ched at 4 
Mr. Casson, you don’t undersiand those 
men—like him and Darrel: they think 4 
girl is better off—better off to have all the 
things that they can give her and not have 
to work. He asked us what right we hag 
to try to protect some other girl, being 
what we were. My own sister! He made 
us frantic. Gladys was leaning over him 
with her hand against the wall. I don’ 
think she knew the knife was there until she 
touched it. I tried to stop her. She ray 
away, and he died there—died there, Jean 
ing against me, and I couldn’t lift him back 
onto the couch!” 

She shuddered. 

‘**Gladys?’” he echoed. “She? You- 
you didn’t do it, Grace?” 

“It was my fault; I took her there.” 

Casson was trembling excitedly; he had 
not expected this. Gladys, not Grace 
had killed him—Gladys, not Grace! Hap. 
piness surged through him, swelling like 


a fountain. He heard her voice still 
going on. 
“T walked and walked and walked, 


That was the end, I saw. Mother was 
going to know about me—and Alice. It 
was going to drag her down. No one 
would ever believe that he had been killed 
because he’d been going to get her a posi- 


tion. There must have been something 
there, they’d think. She'd been expelled 
from the school. I'd wanted her to 


marry—marry some one like you, and 
have a home and little children. I saw 
that, if I said I did it, Gladys would never 
tell——”’ 

Casson’s breath came with a sob. 

‘*Grace, you only did what anyone would 
have done. The court—if it goes to court 
now—will recognize that.” He drew a 
deep, slow breath in his relief. ‘ Grace.” 
he said steadily, ‘Alice is all right.” She 
looked at him, not understanding. “Alice 
is at the school.” he repeated. He saw the 
puzzle of it in her eyes. “‘I’ve seen Alice 
frequently,” he went on, ‘‘at least once 
every week. She told me about Elder. 
I thought the description seemed like 
Ellingwood—I wasn’t sure. I got her 
to write that letter—about me, and then 
to rewrite it, leaving out my name, be 
cause I said I’d rather tell you that part 
myself. She didn’t know how I meant to 
use the letter. I never suspected that you 
hadn’t ‘killed him; I never dreamed that 
he had actually been killed because of her. 
I only thought that there might be extenu 
ating circumstances which you wouldn't 
tell unless you thought both Alice and 
your mother were beyond the reach o 
scandal.” 

Her face was still drawn perplexedly. 

‘*I—I don’t quite understand.” 

“Listen,” he said: “You understand 
this— don’t you?— that I’m going to marty 
Alice.” She stared at him; her gaze Wi 
slowly clearing, “And,” he went on, “that 
is why I’ve got her to agree to leave schoo! 
and marry me before she knows about 
these things.” 

She sat completely still; her gaze wa 
level, fixed upon him, and yet he was nol 
sure she saw him. Her hands had stop 
their trembling. 

“I knew from the first you were that 
kind of man,” shc whispered. “om 
blood rose slowly and dyed her neck 
and cheeks and temples— **J—! wouldnt 
have had such feelings toward you if you 
weren't!” 
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The Heir | 
to the Ballyhoo | 


(Continued from page 73) 


arms. It is “ their’? baby—theirs to com. | 
jort and to make happy, theirs to coddle | 


and pamper, theirs to dream for and hope | - 


jor and work for. Nor does this feeling in- 
dude only the performers—it spreads to 
the “roughnecks,”’ who become grinning, 
tongue-halted men in the presence of the 
new visitor; to the menagerie, where the 
animal-men steal the baby leopard while its 
mother sleeps, that the human baby may 
have a “kitten”? with which to play. It 
goes even to the ‘‘juice-joints” or conces- 
sjon-stands—the child of the circus never 
wants for dainties. ‘The clowns romp for 
it, grimacing and doing tricks far beyond | 
their {un-making capacities of the ring, for | 
this is a labor of love. The horse-attend- 
ants bring forth the prettiest pony—and 
it belongs to the baby, as far as usage is 
concerned. ‘The natural longing for home 
ties, which, strangely enough, is stronger 
in the circus person than in the ordinary 
run of mortals, centers in the child. It has 
an entire community working for its hap- 
piness—and its future. Often vou’ve seen 
ababy in the ring with the clowns. You've 
thought of it as a part of the performance 

-something which must be repeated twice 
aday, whether there are-clouds and storm, 
or sun and blistering weather. But you 
have been wrong. ‘The clowns are merely 
romping with their playmate—that is all: 
the adult wanderers are merely making life 
more pleasant for a little fellow who has 
just come into the circus world. What 
matters it if that romp occur in the com- 
parative seclusion of the pad-room or | 
before thousands of persons? 

So the first few years are traversed. 
Then comes the time of education. It is 
here that much svmpathy is directed to- 
ward the circus child, and much sympathy 
wasted. For the youngster of the “‘ white 
tops,” the “heir to the ballyhoo,” as he 
often is called, has more opportunities for 
education, more chance to learn the neces- 
sary things of life, more openings to become 
conversant in youth with things that many 
persons obtain only at college than nine 
out of ten American children. But  per- 
hans that needs proof, 


ends generally in October and does not 
begin again till April. That leaves six 
months for the usual city schooling—for 
most circus performers spend their winters 


fed 
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TakeYour Place inThat Conference 


Specialized Business Training Will Put You Among Business Leaders 


Are you one of the men to whom the directors and officers 
of such an organization could look for suggestions when 
they are discussing vital questions? Would they call 
upon you to help them to carry out their plans? 

If you cannot fairly answer “Yes” to these questions, 
you have not yet arrived where every ambitious man wants 
to see himself—and it is time that you should get the train- 
ing which will bring the confidence of big business men. 

Now let us impress this fact upon you—you can be the 
man consulted, you can be the man placed in charge of an 
important department, an executive, if you will simply 
get the specialized knowledge which will equip you to 
make decisions and to direct others. You will be wanted, 
picked out for a managing position. 


Train for Executive Work 

There is no need for any intelligent man today to remain 
a low paid subordinate when the LaSalle organization 
of over 450 business experts gives him the opportunity to 
get training which will put him years ahead of the ‘‘rank 
and file.” And this in his spare time at home. 

Already nearly 250,000 men have profited by this instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of business and the same knowl- 
edge which has put these men ahead is offered to you. By 
the LaSalle Problem Method, you enter at once upon the 
very duties performed by men in executive jobs. Every prin- 
ciple and method is made clear, simplified, put in shape for you to quickly grasp. You be- 
come so familiar with the whole subject that when the course iscompleted you are ready to 
take your place among the men who are picked for the places that call for executive ability. 


LaSalle Men in High Positions 


If you could see the letters from LaSalle trained men— telling of salary increases 
ranging as high as 600 per cent and of quick advancement—if for instance, you could 
read the letter from a man who thru LaSalle training rose from bookkeeper to Sec- 
retary of his company; the letter from a former dock checker who is now General Pas- 


To Employers: 


The person who wears this 
LaSalle button is preparing for 
higher responsibility—and is 
worth watching, 

Large industries and firms 
thruout the United States are 
availing themselves of the free 
service of the LaSalle place- 
ment bureau to reach high- 
grade men of experience plus 
training. We may be able to 
put you in touch with the right 
man for the job if you’llwrite us. 


| senger and Freight Agent; the letter from the man who while station agent studied 


in the municipality where the show is | 
stored until spring. ‘Therefore, the child | 


is deprived of only three months’ study a 
year, and this is more than compensated 
lor by the opportunities for learning which 
abound about it. 


Law by the LaSalle Problem Method and was elected Prosecuting Attorney; the 
letter from the man who was earning $87.50 a month and now draws a salary of $5,600 


: ‘ | —you would soon realize how this training puts a man in line for a bigger job. 
Remember, first, that the circus season 


Ask for More Facts 


The coupon below shows the LaSalle courses and the important positions for 
which they train. Make your selection by placing an X in the (Q before the course 
of training in which you are most interested, and mail the coupon today. 

This will bring you full information about the course—also our famous inspirational 
book, ‘“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Look into this LaSalle training now. Sending the coupon places you under no obligation. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 255-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


| below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


For instance, does the usual child at six | 
or seven begin a study of applied psychol- | 


ogy? Hardly. ‘The circus child does— and 


lor the reason that the whole circus busi- | 


hess is built upon psychology. Did you 
ever stop to reason why you went to the 
circus? Psychology. Did you ever dissect 
the circus bills. and: wonder why they bad 
more of a hold upon you than the ordinary 
lithographs of other advertisements? Psy- 
thology. The men who make them are 


Students of human nature by breeding and 
hy contact. 
Ordinar 


circus man knows what 
rson will do under nearly 


| 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— LUSINESS _MANAGEMENT: 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: Training for Official, Managerial, 
Training for positions as Rail- Sales and Executive Positions. 
Industrial Traffic Man- BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

raining for usiness orres- 
MODERN FOREMANSHIP: pondents and Copy Writers. 


Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces— BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditor, 

Comptroller, Public Accountant, 

Cost Accountant, etc. 

LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 

COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reference and Consul- 


tation Service for Business Men. for Foremen, Sub-Foremen, Con- ING: Training for ,positions as 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: tractors, Shop Superintendents, Correspondent, Mail Sales Di- 

‘Training for position of Head etc. rector, and executive letter- 
writing positions. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT EFFICIENCY: Training 
for Production Managers, De- 
partment Heads, and all those 
desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 

OS. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 


Bookkeeper. 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions 

in Banks and Financial Institu- 

tions. 

PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Employers, Em- 
loyment Managers, Executives, 
fodustrial Engineers. 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech for Ministers 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc, 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: | 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 
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Aspirin 


You must say ‘*Bayer”’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 
getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 
Accept “‘Bayer package”’ only. 


and proved safe by millions. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicact@ 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


Established 
The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first ine 

dication of a cold or sore throat, which are so 

often the warnings of dangerous complications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little 
lamp that vaporizes the Cresolene and place it 
near the bed at night. ; 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night. 
making breathing easy, relic. ing the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make 
it a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 


Cresolen- has been r commended and used for the past 
forty years, The benefit derived t.oim it is unquestionable 
Sold by Druggists. 
Send for Descriptive 
11. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irntated 
Throat, composed of slippery 
elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can’t harm 
vou. Of your druggist or from 


s. 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St. New York, 
or Building, 
Montreal, a ac 


liant Mixture 
Sweet Peas. 


If you write now for our 1921 Catalogue, we will 
send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 
Seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Bril- 
Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 


HOW TO GET THEM book o 


XBAZIN 


Famous FRENCH Depi! 
for removing hair 


A delicately perfumed powder; removes hair, leaves 
skin smooth, white; for arms, limbs, face; 50c and $1 
size containing complete mixing ourfit in U.S. and 
Canada; 75¢ and $1.50 elsewhere. At drug and de- 
partment stores. 

Send 10c for trial sample and booklet. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 106 Waverly Place, N.Y 


1921 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticultural 
of the year, a 


Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
Anniversary Catalogue, and the seeds will be 
sent without extra charge. 

EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay; write at once. 


8 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual! results. A mine 
of valuable garden inform- 
ation. Send today for this 
helpful guide to a better 
garden and thespecial seed 
collection 
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every possible condition because his life 
has been devoted to the study of human. 
ity. Crowd-spirit—not mob-spirit, under. 
stand, but crowd-spirit—is ever before him, 
He sees every walk and class of life repre. 
sented in the throngs which daily Pass 
through the main gates. He knows the 
vagaries of the human mind as represented 
in the reserved seats as apart from that of 
the “blues,” or gencral-admission seats, 
He knows wherein the ordinary citizen 
of a lumbering district, for instance, differs 
from that of the person who lives in a min. 
ing or agricultural section of the country. 
He early leains the fundamental rules 
which govern the actions of humans—and 
all these things are brought as naturally to 
the attention of the circus child as a love 
for fairy-tales. 

A study of natural history is his from 
the beginning, for there is always the ani- 
mal-man to lead him about the menagerie, 
and to tell him everything there is to know 
about the beasts who are imprisoned there, 
He is taught by men who know, by those 
who spend their lives in companionship 
with the animals. He learns the relation- 
ship of the lion, the tiger, the leopard, the 
jaguar, and cougar of the feline family, and 
comes to know them as more than mere 
animals, things which display the rudi- 
mentary traits which can be found in 
counterpart in the human family. He 
knows the difference between an African 
elephant and an Asiatic, so that he can 
tell them on sight. He learns that all 
monkeys do not belong to the antecedents 
of the human family, and the reason why 
the chimpanzee and the kula-kamba are 
more closely related to man than, for 
instance, the marmoset or the rhesus. 
Books, it is true, on the subject, are miss- 
ing. But the best students do not study 
volumes; they investigate things them- 
selves. 

He becomes a weather-prophet through 
the days that he spends with the boss 
canvas-man, studying the sky, and learn- 
ing the reasons for the sudden rush of 
orders and the “guying-out ” gangs, which 
hurry from rope to rope about the big 
tent, tightening the hempen braces of the 
spreading canvas to withstand a “blow 
or the soggy deluge of rain. : 

He knows machinery—for the circus is @ 
world of it. The gasoline-engine and all 
that it contains become familiar to him 
through the ever-present questions that 
are readily answered. For isn’t he a circus 
child? The man on the big tractor ex- 
plains to him the mysteries of the auto- 
mobile. The calliope player takes him 
along on parade and teils him the story of 
steam, to the accompaniment of the 
screaming notes of the howling, screeching 
“horse-piano.” So it is with the patent 
stake-drivers, the “spool-wagons” which 
raise and lower the tent, the heavy, sturdy 
equipment of the wagons and railway 
stock—he comes to know it all, because he 
is reared in a place where it is a part ol 
his life. 

He learns of music from the bandmaster 
—and let it be known that among the 
circus “‘wind-jammers”’ there are as man) 
students of classical music as there are 
the orchestras of the theater and the con 
cert-hall. In the preliminary “concerts 
which precede the main performance, b 
or more of the numbers are of a classical 
nature. The circus baby learns to know 
the best. 
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History he does not gain from books. 
True, he may know little of the wrangles of 
Europe and the precepts of Confucius— 
byt he knows his America. The afternoon, 
that time of rest between the matinée and 
the night show, is the circus man’s and 
circus woman’s time for roaming. It is 
, rest-period—and then the insatiable 
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curiosity of the circus becomes rampant. | 


The townspeople are curious about the 
circus folk, and forget that the feeling is 
mutual. 1 ) 
curious about the city which they, for a 
dav, are visiting. It is only natural that 
the circus child knows the story of Barbara 
Frietchie from seeing the tablet which is 
placed on the bridge adjacent to where her 
house once stood. He sees the monument 
to George Washington’s mother in Fred- 


For the circus people are also | 


ericksburg, Maryland, and the old home | 


where once she lived. He stands beside 
the monument to those who fell in the Réal 
Rebellion in Canada, and learns the story 
of that bubble-dream of empire. He hears 
the story of the Battle of Gettysburg when 
the circus plays the town near by and the 
circus folk troop out, after the matinée, to 
go over the battle-field. He sees George 
Washington’s home, because the circus 
people hurry for the interurban car which 


takes them to Mount Vernon when the | 


show plays Washington. 


And, as he sees. he learns—by actual | 


contact. 
Nearly twenty thousand miles a year he 
travels, at a time when curiosity is at its 


best, and when the one compelling word: | 


“why” is constantly on his lips. He 
knows every railroad and the kind of 
country it traverses. He knows every 
city—for he wanders it. And how many 
children make a tourist-trip. of twenty- 
thousand miles a vear? 

But, the roughness of it all, the uncouth- 
ness, the hurrving, swearing laborers! 


The gambling and the graft of the side- | 


shows, the short-changers in the ‘“connec- 


tion,” the constant form of Temptation | 


everbeckoning! So? Letit be known that 


the gambling, the graft, and the thievery | 
of the modern circus are nothing but | 


fables. 

Time was, it is true, when those things 
existed. To-day, the number of shows 
which permit anything of the sort, and 
they are the smallest of the small, can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Quite 
the opposite, the circus of to-day employs 


'rom one to five detectives, to say noth- | 
ing of the manager, whose eye’ is ever | 


alert. 

Once I managed a show for a brief space 
of time. I saw a woman looking rather 
queerly at her change. She made no pro- 
test; she merely believed she had made a 
mistake. But the instinct was there— 
somebody was “shorting.” That night, 
the show Was minus one ticket-seller. He 
had paid for his fifty-cent pilfering by 
losing his job, his “hold-back” of some 
twenty dollars in pay, and his transporta- 
tion home at the end of the season. Swift 
and stern punishment, it is true, for a petty 
— But he had viclated an inexorable 
_ So much for mental, moral, and phys- 
ieal Well-being. As for the future 
the circus child usually knows or cares 


about only one, and that the life of his | 


iither and mother, If they are riders, 
, ea his ambition is to be a rider also. If 
“ey are acrialists, she, too, is drawn to- 
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ward the flying trapeze or the SWinging 
ladder. Long before most children begin 
to think about the time when life must ke 
of their own making, rehearsals begin, with 
the mother and father as tutors and the 
child as the pupil. Step by step, the game 
is learned, whether it is in the treasury. 
wagon as an executive, or within the ring. 
curbs as an equestrian or cquestrienne 
Circus families exist from generation {9 
generation—there is a certain honor in the 
family name, a certain pride in making 
each generation more famous, more daring, 
more worthy than the one that went be. 
fore. The light of pride really begins to 
show in the eyes of the circus mother and 
father when they see their son or their 
daughter displaying more agility than they. 
more adaptability for the part they play 
under canvas, more hope of being a stellar 
attraction than they have formed. Their 
reward comes in knowing that they have 


given their child the health, the stability, 
_and the training which will make it greater 


than they. The child’s reward comes in 
the upheld honor of the family name and 
the’ monetary benefit that results from a 
feature-act.” 

In this, some fail. It is inevitable. But 
the number of failures in the circus vii- 
verse is diminutive compared to that of the 
world outside. The training, the constant 
thought of the future, the hardy life are 
against anything but success. This ap- 
plies even to marriage—for the circus man 
seldom seeks beyond his sphere for a wife; 
the circus girl looks to the land of the 
“white tops’’ for the man who is to be her 
husband, and divorces are few. 

And even should the child of the circus 
desire to leave the “white tops” and go 
into some form of business in the outer 
world, the basic structure is there to per- 
mit it. More, there is a certain amount of 
knowledge about the fundamental things 
which is present in the circus boy or girl 
of fifteen that does not come to the usual 
young man or woman until twenty or 
twenty-two. In the first place, there is the 
absolutely essential one of knowing one’s 
neighbor, of being able to discern the 
various phases of human nature as they 
present themselves. The psychological 
quality of circus life, which is apparent 
from the moment that one stops to look at 
the waving banners of the side-show until 
the rattling, clattering excitement of the 
chariot-race has announced the finish o! 
the main show, has fitted the child far 
before the natural time for the job o 
“figuring out the other fellow.” The 
moral restraint imposed by the hard work 
of the circus lot has builded a good founda- 
tion of honesty of purpose and tenacity. 
The travel and the necessary broadening 
influences which go with it play to the 
advantage of the seeker of fortune in é 
new world. 
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Cherry Ripe 


(Continued from page 63) 


revues, and at the various musical come- 
dies where Solly found tired-business-man 
relaxation, and where Minka basked 
proudly in the light of those eyes which 
jell on her distinguished-looking son. One 
night, as they were leaving the “Fol-de- 
Rols,” Minka made a suggestion: 

“A bakery here in Times Square would 
do good, not Solly?”’ 

“Mamma, you’re a wonder!”’ he flamed, 
out of the encompassing boredom of life 
on a semi-Goldberg plan. “I'll bet we 
could make a big thing of it. And if we 
had a lunch-room, the whole ‘Fol-de- 
Rols’ bunch could be trained to drop in 
for Schnecken and chocolate. Sweets 
they'd like, now that they got to be off 
alcohol.” 

“Tt gives you something to think about, 
anyhow,” said Minka. 

“You can’t call a Times Square bakery 
Kosher,’ ruminated Solly. 

“Vou can have it Kosher, through Milch- 
ding and no Fleischding—ain’t it Solly?” 
asked Minka anxiously. 

“You bet your sweet life, old lady! 
Anything you say about our business 
goes,” agreed Solly. 

And, within the week, the project of 
the Times Square bakery took on the be- 
ginnings of reality. They called this new 
shop the ‘Snow White Bakery.” It was 
a success from the first. Next door to the 
theater which housed the “ Fol-de-Rols,”’ 
the neat little place of flashing whiteness 
and crisp Old-World pastries found instant 
favor with the jaded New-World appetites 
of the show-girls from the city’s show de- 
luxe. And Floy Esperance, chief beauty 
of the famous chorus and the Sunday 
supplements, was among those who 
strolled in—led by curiosity—and who 
came again to be fed by the delicious 
witcheries of Minka’s pastries. 

Floy, of the flashing smile and smooth- 
banded auburn hair and blue eyes smudged 
in by black lashes, looked on a world of 
men ready to give her admiration or 
adulation, affection or adoration, and 
looked away again toward the one man 
who gave her none of them. That was 
Sol Sherwin, suave and courteous pro- 
prietor of the Snow White. 

And Solly, whe had spent the last five 
years of his life dividing a week ahd a view- 
point and a life so that each of the two 
women he loved should have something, 
and a lonely harassed man less than 
nothing, watched, with amazement, the 
courtesy which the spoiled beauty of the 
white-light world had to dispense for him 
énd on each least little waitress of his 
Snow White Restaurant. 

For five years, life had jerked and bick- 
cred its way from side to side in a series of 
seasickish “‘old-mill” motions which Sol 
knew were getting him nowhere. Now it 
plunged ahead in a turbulent stream, but 
Sol didn t guess just where that was get- 
ung him. 
ss Goldbergs decided that Arverne 
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So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. 
five years of steady growth, I have far 
more students than were ever before 
taught by one man. 


skilled players of the piano or organ in quarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


But now, after over twenty- 


I make them 


To persons who have not previously heard of 
my merase this may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. 
accuracy by referring you to any number of 
my graduates in any part of the world. 
There isn’t a State in the Union that doesn't 
contain a score or more skilled players of the 
piano or organ who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail. iti 
my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘ How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


But I will gladly convince you of its 


Investigate by writing for 


My way of teaching 


different from al) others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard—learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,’’ who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 
of ‘‘finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accom- 
twice as much 
ecause you understand 
what you are — With- 
in four lessons enable 
you to play an_ intet- 
esting piece not only 
in the original key, but 
in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. 
patented invention, 
COLOROTON 


sweeps away playing 
difficulties that have 
troubled students for 
generations. By its use 
‘Transposition — usually 
a “nightmare” to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 

UINN-DEX.  Quinn- 

ex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move. 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to 
reproduce your teachcr’s 
finger movements from 
MEMORY—which can- 
not be always accurate 
—you have the correct 
models before you dur- 
ing every minute of 
practice. The COLOR- 
OTONE and QUINN- 
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I Teach Piano 
Funny Way 


piano or organ is entirely~ 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me, 
and there is nothing else, anywhere, even re- 
motely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways 
you are in closer touch with me than if you were 
studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each-—and they include 
allthe many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student. of moderate means, 
this method of studying is far superior to all others, 
and even for the wealthiest student there is noth- 
ing better at any price. You may be certain that 
your progress is at all times in accord with the 

est musical thought of the present day, and 
this makes all the difference in the world. 


My course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend any 
course but the best. It is for beginners or 
experienced players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All neces- 


sary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is_ granted. 
cost or obligation, for 64-page 
‘How to Learn Piano or Organ. 
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antee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. $60.00 
course inOratory and Public Speaking given free. Thousands 
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Speed Without Exhaustion. 
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“Tf Sim can take a house at Deal, we 
ought to do something to show we aren’t 
poor relations,’’ was the way she put it. 

“Do what you like,”’ replied Sol. He 
had wanted his own home. but now the 
thought was savorless. 

think Park Avenue,’ reflected 
Rosalie. ‘West End does for Sim and 
Florentine. But we’re—the new gener- 
ation.” 

“Park Avenue’s near my mamma,” 
slipped past Sol’s temporarily uncensored 
lips. “Sister can run over alone to see her 
grandma. She’s a big girl now, and if 
there ain’t car-tracks 

“Of course the child isn’t to run around 
without ma’amselle,” sniffed Rosalie. ‘* And 
I’m not thinking of going anywhere near 
as far north on Park Avenue as your 
mother’s outrageous little flat.”’ 

“It’s the home my mamma made to 
help me up in the world-—to you,” sighed 
Sol. “Sister doesn’t go there often 
enough.” 

“If you could learn to call the child 
‘Cerise!’’’ sighed Rosalie unresignedly. 
“And if you could get it out of your 
mother’s head to want a mere baby at 
those Friday-evening heathen perform- 
ances! I don’t want Cerise growing up 
with prejudices.” 

“See that she doesn’t!”’ flashed Sol. 

But Rosalie’s tear-filled eyes robbed 
him of his advantage, and presently he 
was allowing her full leeway in the matter 
of the new apartment. 


“T’ve sent out invitations for a little 
dinner,’”’ announced Rosalie, one morning, 
when their incumbency in the Park Avenue 
apartment was still voung. *‘*We must do 
a bit of entertaining. I have some really 
smart people for this dinner. We'll be 
twelve. Friday, at seven-thirty.” 

“Friday, I go to my mamma for the 
blessing of the lights. Did you forget?” 
asked Sol tonelessly. 

“That nonsense! Friday’s the smart 
evening for entertaining now.” 

“Friday, I go to my mamma’s.”’ 

this Friday.” smiled Rosalie, with 
elaborate tolerance. “I can’t recall my 
invitations. I'll see your mother and ex- 
plain.” 

“All right,’’ agreed Sol. wishing vaguely 
that agreement did not seem the practical 
part of valor. 

At five o'clock, Rosalie flamed into the 
Snow White Bakery. She turned the 
splotchy red face of anger on her husband. 

“Your mother—makes me sick!” 

Rosalie!”’—warningly. 

“She does. I can’t recall my invitations 
for Friday night, can I? And I suppose 
you'll give in to her, not to me. I suppose 
you'll humiliate me the one time I try to 
entertain.” 

“T won’t humiliate you,” replied Sol 
sadly. 

“T told her she could have Cerise. She's 
always wanted to have the child see that 
ridiculous Friday-night performance of 
blessing the lights. I’m against it. But I 
said this once I'd give in if she’d be decent 
about you. But no; that wasn’t good 
enough——”’ 

“T'll explain to mamma. Probably you 
were so excited she didn’t see how seriously 
you take a mere dinner——”’ 

“*A mere dinner?’ But you'll be there? 
You'll not fail your Cherry Ripe?” 

not fail vou, Rosalie.” 


“No matter how your mother whim. 
pers: 

doesn’t whimper, Rosalie,” 

“But if she does—if she whines about 
this Friday being different, you'll stand 
by your wife and——” 

“Rosalie, what are you getting at? 
There’s something——”’ 

“Nothing real. She said something 
about Yasrseit for her Mendel——” 

Fury flung Sol to his feet. 

“The anniversary of my father’s death 
and you tricked me into saying I’d come 
to vour damn dinner——” 

“Sol, don’t curse! I won’t stand it.” 

“You won't stand! You won’t stand! 
What have I stood? But you can give 
that dinner. I don’t desert my mamma 
when it’s my papa Selig’s Yahrzcit.” 

“You'd go back on your word, Sol? 
How can I explain to my dinner-guests?” 
flamed Rosalie. 

“You don’t have to explain. You can 
recall the invitations.” 

“You must. My wife gives no dinner on 
the anniversary of my poor papa’s death.” 

“Why, Sol.” pleaded Rosalie, “you 
hardly remember him. Don’t be melo- 
dramatic—just to side with vour mother.” 

“There will be no dinner!” flamed Sol. 
“T take shame to myself that never before 
in all these years when you've been leading 
up to shaming her like you would with this 
dinner did I side with my mamma.” 

“You'll stand for her insulting me, 
then?” Rosalie’s voice rose to a_ shrill 
pitch. ‘She shut the door in my face, and 
said there wouldn’t be any dinner. I can't 
bear it! Oh, what are you—what are 
you? Her son—or my husband?” moaned 
Rosalie. 

“T thought once—I could be both.” 

“Now you know it isn’t possible. We 
don’t speak the same language—she and I. 
Your mother tries to live in the past—with 
the dead. If the dinner is called off—l 
won’t—I won’t—stand it—I will——” 

Rosalie’s voice took on a vaguely threat- 
ening tone and died away in a murmur 
which sounded half fearful of itself. 

“You won’t—you will—you’ll what?” 
sneered Sol, with a mounting feeling of 
power. 

“T’ll go home. You'll see!” 

A soft tapping on the door broke in on 
the stridency of her tones. 

“Come cried Sol wearily. 

Incame Floy Esperance, cool, petal-pink 
under the shade of her drooping black hat. 

“Oh—I’'m intruding!” she cried, with 
fluted sweetness. ‘They said I’d find you 
here. I wanted to beg a favor—but I'l 
run along.” 

“Not at all,” replied Sol gallantly, 
hurrying into the corridor after the de- 
parting figure and closing the door. “What 
can I do for you, Miss _ 

‘“Floy Esperance. ‘Floy’s’ easier to say 
I wanted an after-theater supper. 
thought you'd cater it. But I won't inter 
rupt now. Could you come to my dressing- 
room in an hour? We can plan it then. 
Here’s my card to admit you.” 

“T'll come,” promised Sol , 

Then, as Floy tossed him an “Aw 
he stepped back from the cool of the corn 
dor to the sunset warmth of office. ts 

“You shut the door in my face, t00- 
screamed Rosalie, and flung out of the 
office in a rage Sol had no will to stem. 

When he came home for dinner that 
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night, he found an empty house and a 
note from Rosalie. It read: 

You can’t have everything. And you’ve 
chosen—your mother. Dve taken Cerise and 
et home to Simeon. There are some things 
; woman doesn’t have to stand, No man 
gets me to accept half a heart forever. One 
oman in any man’s life is enough. 


“My God!” muttered Solly dully. “TI 
yonder if there ain’t some things a man 
doesn’t have to stand.” 

The telephone-bell jangled its impera- 
tive summons just then. 

“Rosalie!” he said to himself, the fur- 
rows between his brows relaxing a bit. 
But it was Floy Esperance. 

“J forgot to invite you to the party 
you're really helping to give—by planning 
itso splendidly,” she trilled. ‘You were 
so businesslike in my dressing-room!” 

“Jt was business,”’ replied Sol, almost 
curly. “I cater the party. I don’t 
come.” 

“That darn Jew!’’ muttered Floy to the 
receiver, after she had hung up her white- 
enamel telephone. 

But she smiled when she said it, and the 
smile flashed facets of sparkle into blue 
eves. On the evening of the party, she 
telephoned again. Had Mr. Sherwin seen 
to the flowers? If he’d only drop in after 
the show—it was so hard for a tired girl to 
arrange things, or even think for herself. 
Floy was so stupid. Wouldn’t he come 
and help—please—pretty please?” 

Sol wasn’t sure that he pleased. But he 
went. 


Rosalie had been gone from Sol for a 
fortnight now. The big home was empty. 
Sol’s evenings were empty, too. His days 
were full of evasions, since he couldn’t let 
Minka know. 

So Floy came into her own and a chin- 
chilla coat and a limousine. And winter 
waned, and spring flowed in with a gush 
of warmth that gave one April Sunday the 
mellowness of late June. 


“I want to go to Long Beach for the | 
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day!” cried Floy, pleading with the whee- 
dling grace men could not resist. 

“Not Long Beach. Anywhere else, 
girlie. Out to‘Tuxedo, maybe—or Goshen.” 

“Floy wants to go to Long Beach.” 

“Anywhere else, girlie. New London?” 
coaxed Solly. ‘On to Eastern Point.” 

“Long Beach,” pouted Floy. , “Solly 
must take his Floy to Long Beach.” 

So they went. And Floy was un- 

ashamed for all the world to see that she 
was Sol Sherwin’s for the taking. 
_ The world saw—that Sunday—the next 
Sunday, and yet again. Simeon Goldberg 
and Florentine, his wife, perceived. Reba 
Manowitz beheld. The reporter for 
Popular Pickings observed and did his bit. 
_This piece of publicity helped Floren- 
une Goldberg to decide that there was 
‘gain need of her generalship. Armed, 
therefore, with a copy of Popular Pickings, 
she descended upon the breakfast-table 
one Sunday morning and treated Simeon 
and Rosalie to a dramatic reading of a 
marked paragraph, 


ee say that a certain beautiful musical- 
: tes rd miss is a life-saver to the T. B. M. 
last seen, she seemed more like a 
The auburn-haired beauty of 
ed ols-de-Rols’ is a flame in a casing of 
somber cloud—hlack satin and chinchilla, to 


Enjoy Winter- 
But Protect Your Skin 


First, avoid the use of harsh, caustic soaps. They dry the 
skin and promote roughness and chapping. RESINOL 
SOAP contains only the purest, soothing ingredients 
which protect the skin while cleansing it. The rich lather 
works right into the pores, keeping the skin soft and 
healthy. 


The next step in safeguarding the complexion is to rinse off 
the lather thoroughly, then dry the face with care, as nothing 
is more conducive:to red; chapped skin than to leave it damp. 
Sold by all druggists and toilet goods dealers. 
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be exact. .\nd they do say that all the ‘clouds’ 
or sunshine the lady desires are supplied 
ad lib. by a handsome man who seems to have 
a soul above the pastry shop which fills his 
pocketbook so well. Anyone who longs to 
see the latest in fur coats and limousines as 
supplied by a doting gentleman with an open 
palm and a crooked nose has only to frequent 
the Ardmore of an evening or Long Beach on 
Sundays. 


“Quarter of an inch this side of a libel 
suit,” commented Simeon, when Floren- 
tine finished her reading. Then he added 
explosively: “I'd like to wring Sol’s 
neck! Shooting’s too good for him——” 

“A divorce is what we want,” inter- 
rupted Florentine suavely. 

Rosalie’s face went from somber to 
sullen. She parted her lips and then folded 
them together with an air of finality. 

“Of course we'll have to get a little more 
on him than dinner at the Ardmore and 
Sundays at Long Beach,” smiled brother 
Simecn knowingly. 

“Long Beach!” murmured Rosalie—a 
wis) of a murmur. 

“IT vote we take the car out for a little 
exercise, and get Long Beach on him, any- 
way!” 

“T couldn't,” replied Rosalie, with stac- 
cato clatter. “Not Long Beach!” 

She stumbled to her feet suddenly and 
ran from the room. 

“Did you ever? Can you 
out?” demanded Florentine. 

Simeon never had. and he couldn’t. 

Meantime. Reba Manowitz dropped in 
for a neighborly visit with old Minka, who 
did not frequent Long Beach—or Popular 
Pickings. 

“For how that Rosalie treated vou, she 
gets hers.” announced Reba. the mes- 
senger. “Don't you tell me, Minka 
Scherawinsky, that those tony Goldbergs 
didn’t break your heart trying to make a 
Goy of vour grandchild.” 

“My son’s wife is a Jehuda. How, then, 
would she make her daughter a Gov?” 

Reba conceded the point and took a 
forward leap with relish. 

“Now comes the lady from the show 
with the chinchillas that Solly pays for. 
A Schiksa with red hair! And a name! 
Oi weh—Miss Floy Esperance. Now Solly’s 
tired of his half-Goy wife, he gets him a 
whole Goy this time. Hein, Minka?” 

“Out of my house with your dirty 
tongue!” flamed Minka. “Such tales of 
my Solly no one brings me.” 

“Your Solly! He's like the Govim he’s 
been living with—a woman-chaser. And 
everyone but you knows that his wife and 
vour Jehuda grandchild have gone to the 
Goldbergs,” triumphed Reba Manowitz, 
flinging back the last word as she departed 
in a huff. 

“Tt's a lie. Schmoos!”’ whispered Minka 
to the empty room. “Schmoos!” 

But, after a moment, she went to the 
seldom-used telephone and called Solly’s 
number. Five minutes of waiting—then 
abruptly the receiver clattered back to its 
hook. Solly was not there, but an officious 
servant had supplied the number which 
would reach * Mrs. Sherwin.” 

Getting down the unused telephone- 
book, Minka made her laborious way 
through the page of Goldbergs. The 
number which would reach Rosalie was 
indeed her brother’s. Her son’s wife had 
gone home. 

“Vu,” said old Minka to herself grimly. 


make her 


“And Solly? That name Reba said— 
Flov, Floy—Esperance!” 

She found it at last. 

“*Mr. Solly Sherwin.’’’? mimicked Floy, 
with her hand over the telephone mouth- 
piece. “ who's your lady friend that’s paging 
vou here. my Solomon? I'd be after her 
raven tresses, only, from the way her voice 
quavers. I'll bet they’re white.” 

* My mamma,” hazarded Sol. 

A moment or two later, he turned, with a 
solemn explanation: 

“She's sick. I got to go to her right 
away.” 

“She'll be all right. Sol,” promised Floy 
lightly. “Yon get her a nurse and a doc- 
tor, and I'll wait.” 

“She’s sick. Floy. I can’t go off a-holi- 
dayving. My mamma’s sick.” 

“Not so very, if she can come to the 
‘phone and call you. Say, how’d she get 
my number, anyway?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Sol. “I'll just 
take the car and run over there. May need 
it to get a nurse or something.” 

“Solly, come back in an_ hour. 
won't leave me all day Sunday——” 

“I guess I have to stay with my mam- 
ma.” 

“Oh, vou do. do vou. Mr. Solomon Sher- 
win? Well, I don’t have to stay alone 
while vou wait on the old lady. Does she 
come first. or do 1? I don’t answer for 
what I'll do if you quit me like this and— 
take my car!” 

“Tl pick up a taxi,” replied Sol wearily. 
“You've got a right to the car if you want 
it. But my mamma’s got a right to me if 
she needs me—she’s my mamma.” 

“You choose her? An old woman who's 
had her day—instead of me? We'll see! 
A man can’t have two women in his life— 
not if I’m one of ‘em. You have to choose.” 

“I have to go,” muttered Sol thickly. 

But when he rushed from the apartment 
with hurt and question in his eves, one sen- 
tence rumbled its way over and over again 
through his mind: “A man can’t have 
two women in his life—not if I’m one of 

Rosalie had said something very like 
that: “No man gets me to accept half a 
heart forever. One woman in any man’s 
life is enough!” 

It was true. And since his love and the 
traditions of his race alike forbade that 
his mother should ever be rooted from his 
heart, no other woman could have a place 
in it—not the place youth demanded. As 
he rattled along in the taxi, Solly thought 
it out. 

“O God! I hope mamma’s all right. 
How did she get Flov’s number? Maybe— 
finding out is what made her sick. If only 
she ain’t bad! One woman in any man’s 
life! What I do now is take mamma home 
to my empty house and try to fix it so l 
get my little girl half the time. She's 
going tobe such another Cherry Ripe as 
Rosalie was. Little Sister—Cerise——”’ 

Cherry Ripe! The name conjured back 
youth and the tumult of emotions a girl 
had _ roused, one long-ago day at Arverne- 
by-the-Sea. Sol wrenched himself back 
from dreaming. 

“Well, I get mamma and 
home,” he told himself grimly. 

He blurted out the words again as the 
door of his mother’s flat opened to admit 
him. 

“Mamma, I’ve come for you. 


You 


take her 


I take 
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you to my house. And you run it like 
please. We got each other, anyway,” 

Then his eyes, having manulactured the 
necessary “visual purple, adjusted them. 
selves to the darkness of the halhway. And 
saw that the woman who stood before him 
was Rosalie. a slim Rosalie. flushing out 
vividly in the scarlet sweater she Wore 
His lips formed a silent, * Cherry Ripe.” 
Aloud, he gasped: 

“How is it you're here? 
very bad?” 

“She’s in the kitchen with—Sister— 
starting the dinner.”’ 

“How can she? She said she was sick 
Is it terrible? Only tell me!” 

“She was sick at heart.” 

“And what are you doing here?” scoffed 
Sol. “Would vou be here if she wasn’t— 
Tell me how my mamma is! Don’t stan/ 
there blocking off the door.” 

For a second, Rosalie cowered away 
before the fear in his eves—the fear that 
fed on itself and took no heed of her. Then 
she crossed to Sol’s side and laid a trem- 
bling hand on his tense forearm. 

“She was sick at heart-—like me. And 
she thought some one else was going to 
break my heart—as I almost broke hers. 
And she sent for me because—we're women 
of one race. We belong together. We're 
of one blood.” 

“She sent for vou!” mumbled Sol, jerk- 
ing away from the hand on his arm. “How 
is it you condescended to come?” 

Rosalie stared at the hand from whose 
touch Sol had withdrawn. 

“You can’t go back on vour own race,” 
she faltered. “I mean, I can’t—any more 
than your—mamma can. And she’s going 
to teach Sister—going to make her under- 
stand how much to-morrow depends on 
yesterday 

“Nu. kinder; nu?” bantered a_ voice 
from the doorway. 

Minka came into the room and took her 
place at Rosalie’s side. Solly fairly leaped 
across the room. He seized his mother in 
straining arms. He bowed his head 9 
that it rested on her lacquer-black Scheide. 
After a moment, Minka pushed him off. 

“The little one is in the kitchen cutting 
noodles.” she announced. “Such a little 
Cherry Ripe! And you said not twice do 
thev come like that.” 

Solly. his face working strangely, stared 
at Rosalie. Then he dashed through the 
door to the kitchen. The two women 
stood silent for a moment, questioning each 
other with anxious eyes. From the kitchen 
there came a shout, a gurgle of laughter, a 
voice crying triumphantly: 

“Little Cherry Ripe! My little Cherry 
Ripe!” 

Rosalie caught old Minka’s gnarled an¢ 
twisted hand in both of hers and drew tt to 
her burning cheek. 

“Nu,” said Minka; “he remembers what 
he should remember and forgets what h 
should forget. And always, now, you mak: 
it good by him and don’t let some other 
women come into his life because the ot 
he loves ain’t there. He comes back 
you—if you want him. First comes his 
daughter now. For youth always 
got to step aside. Soon he remember 
you.” 

It was the longest speech she had eve! 
made. 


Vou 


Is mamma 


’ 


Rosalie smiled through tears ® 
she capped it with her shortest one. 

“Everything’s all right. He remembers 
he’s your son,” she said. 
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“Without it, no matter how much tood we eat, 


we are slowly starving our vital tissues” 


The new mysterious factor in food 
Science discovers the lack of one 


Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 


Ordinary laxatives are of three 
kinds: coarse substances that 
may injure the sensitive intes- 
tines; oils that merely lubricate; 
drugs that may form a habit. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food— 
a conditioner that tends to re- 
store the normal action of the 
bowels. And it cannot form a 
habit. 


To help the body eliminate 
waste, take from 1 to 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


For “run-down” condition 


How many of us are “‘not quite fit" 
morning after morning! How many: 
grow “tired out’’ easily—lack the full 
vigor needed for the day’s duties and 
Pleasures! For such men and women 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is being pre- 
scribed. When ‘‘run-down”’ eat 1 to 
3 cakes every day. In acute cases 
always visit your doctor. 


vital element in our food 


CERTAIN mysterious ele- 

ment in food called vitamine! 
Science has established that our 
store of energy and evezx health 
itself depend upon it. 

Without it, no matter how much 
food we eat, we are slowly starving 
the vital tissues upon which we 
must rely for our strength. 

Primitive man secured an abun- 
dance of vitamine from his raw 
foods and green leafy vegetables. 
But modern diet, refined and modi- 
fied, has often been deprived of 
much of the water-soluble vita- 
mine. One of America’s most emi- 
nent physiological chemists says: 
“Long continued... general 
debility follows the continued in- 
gestion of food containing too little 
of this vitamine.”’ 

The richest source of this life- 
giving vitamine, it has been dis- 
covered, is—yeast! 


are already eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast assures new 
stores of health and energy, and 
brings back a vigor unknown for 
years. 

Physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing it to stimulate the ap- 
petite, help digestion and grad- 
ually take the place of laxatives. 


A simple food—trich in this 
almost magic element 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before 
or between meals—from 1 to 3 
cakes a day. Nibble it from the 
cake or spread it with butter on 
crackers, toast or bread. 

Only one precaut'cn: if troubled with 
gas dissolve yeast first in boiling water. 


To learn many interesting facts about 
the health-giving properties of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, fill out the coupon below 
and send for the booklet on this subject. 


ets what h Place a standing order with your grocer 

v, You makt To get enough of this vitamine for Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it deliv- 
some other so essential to health, thousands ered fresh every day! 

use the one 

t comes his THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. L-23 ; 
always we (Address our office in New York, Chicago, Seattle, : 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. L-23; San Francisco, or Toronto.) 
remembets ! Send me without cost a copy of your new book, : 


701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


941-945 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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c;. ERSHARP saves writing costs 
—saves every penny possible by mini- 
mizing waste of materials and motions 
—saves lead by enabling the use of 
every atom—saves paper by writing 
neatly and legibly —saves time by 
writing continuously and smoothly. 
One filling contains enough lead to write 
a book, at a cost of one penny for 
0,000 words. Wahl craftsmanship 
has given Eversharp handsome styleand 
Jinish in all sizes at all prices. Make 
sure you get Eversharp—the name ts 
on the pencil. Dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Company, San 
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._— Do to be Without Jell-O” 


As Tommy finished the Jell-O dessert at dinner 
mamma remarked, “That’s the last of the Jell-O 
in the house,” and he proceeded to the kitchen to 


enter an order for more. 
‘Never do to be without Jell-O,” Tommy says. 
Good idea, too, for with 


in the house you have something to rely on in 
time of emergency and all other times. 

Any woman can make a dozen or more differ- 
ent kinds of dishes from each of 
the six flavors of Jell-O which 
are: Strawberry, Raspberry, Or- 
ange, Lemon, Cherry, Chocolate. 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, 
is more beautiful and complete 
than any other ever issued, and it 
will be sent free to any woman 
furnishing her name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


© 100. ev me cenesee PURE FOOD COMPANY 
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Combination 
Cream Jonteel 


Beauty at your 
finger tips! 


Try this Refreshing New Treatment Jonteel Com- 


IRST: Cleanse face and neck thoroughly with Cold Cream roe geo 
Jonteel, pinching face gently to remove superfluous oil eo teal 
from pores. Then remove cream with soft cloth, dampened 
with hot water. 

Second: Apply Combination Cream Jonteel, patting it 
gently into the face. While doing so, dip finger tips occa- 
ce into warm water, finishing with a dip or two into cold. 

Third: After the Combination Cream is thoroughly ab- 
sorbed, powder lightly with Face Powder Jonteel, and add, 
perhaps, a touch of Rouge Jonteel—applied carefully. 

What a fresh, youthful face looks out at you from the 
mirror! And how delightfully cooi and refreshed it feels! 


Face Powder 
Jonteel 


Use Combination Cream Jonteel to soften and beautify 
your skin.. It gives a perfect surface to which the powder 
clings, preventing it from brushing off easily. Get a jar today, 
and try this beauty bringing treatment. 

All the Jonteel Beauty Requisites are sold exclusively by 


The Stores 


throughout the U. S., Canada, and Great Britain. 10,000 
progressive retail drug stores, united into one world-wide, 
service-giving organization. 


Other Jonteel Beauty Requisites Rouge, Jontee!—light, mi 
oc 
Odor Jonteel Odor Jonteel Concentrate 
Talc Jonteel Lip-Stick Jonteel 
Cold Cream Jonteel Eye-brow Pencil Jonteel 
Soap Jonteel Manicure Set Jonteel 
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